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LETTER  XXXVII. 

Milan,  15th  November  179:. 

TPhE  day  before  yefterday,  on  our 
way  from  Pavla  to  this  city  we  vifited  the 
great  Carthufian  monaftery  ;  which  is  a  fliort 
German  mile  diftant  from  Pavia.  It  lies  near 
the  high  road  ;  from  which  there  is  a  very 
charming  alley  of  Lombardy  poplars,  that 
leads  to  the  monaftery.  I  never  before  faw 
trees  of  this  kind  that  were  fo  fine.  The 
building,  at  a  diftanee,  certainly  conveyed  am 
idea  of  its  grandeur :  but  this  idea  was  greatly 
magnified  by  its  truly  Gothic  but  awful  mag- 
nificence, as  we  approached. 

Vol.  II.  B  It 
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It  was  built  toward  the  end  of  trie  four* 

teenth  century,  by  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Vif- 
conti,  the  fifft  Duke  of  Milan  ;  whofe  monu- 
ment (lands  in  the  church.  His  ftatue,  cut 
in  white  marble,  lies  extended  on  the  monu- 
ment; next  to  which  is  the  ftatue  of  Francefco 
Sforza.  The  facade  of  the  church  is  of  white 
marble  ;  on  which  there  are  many  infipid  bajji 
relicvi.  Ttie  workmanmip  is,  generally  fpeak> 
ing,  rude ;  and  there  is  a  very  uncommon  mix- 
ture of  facred  and  prophane  hiftory,  about  its 
parts.  In  the  latter,  they  have  betrayed  great 
ignorance  :  I  faw  a  medallion  of  Alexander, 
with  the  following  infcription 

I w per  a  tor  Alexander  Mo  gnus  *. 

Over  another  head  was  written 

ULignas  Pvmpefus  Thejfalia  Rex  f. 

The  church  is  uncommonly  fpacious,  and 
magnificent.  It  has  feventeen  altars  ;  each  of 
which,  if  I  do  not  miftake,  is  adorned  by  a 
painting.  Some  of  thefe  altars  are  of  white 
marble  ;  and  very  artfully  inlaid,  with  uncom- 
monly beautiful  mofaic  work,  of  variegated 

*  The  Emperor  Alexander  the  Great, 
f  Pompey  the  Great,  King  of  Theflaly. 

marble. 
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marble,  jafper,  onyx,  lapis  lazuli,  and  other 
ftones. 

Among  the  pictures,  there  is  a  large  one,  by 
Perugino  ;  the  mafter  of  Raphael. 

The  late  Emperor  took  this  monaftery  from 
the  Carthufians,  and  gave  it  to  the  Ciftercian 
monks. 

The  whole  country,  between  Pavia  and 
Milan,  is  one  entire  fiat;  which  would  be  more 
infupportable  to  the  eye  than  it  is  at  prefent, 
were  it  not  relieved  by  a  tolerable  number  of 
trees.  A  canal,  which  unites  the  Ticino,  and 
the  Po,  flows,  or  rather,-  in  this  level  country, 
ftagnates,  befide  the  high  road.  This  canal 
was  dug  in  the  time  of  Philip  the  Third,  of 
Spain. 

It  was  on  this  plain,  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  in  the  year  1525,  and  not  far 
from  the  Carthufian  monaftery,  that  the 
famous  victory  was  obtained  over  the  French, 
by  the  Irnperialifts  ;  in  which  Francis  the  Firft 
was  taken  prifoner. 

Milan  is  a  very  antient  city.  The  Gauls, 
having  overrun  the  country  from  Tufcany  to 
.  the  Ticino,  founded  it  about  four  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift.  It  was  the 
chief  place  qf  the  Infubri ;  and,  in  the  time  of 
B  2  Polybius, 
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Polybius,  was  of  a  confiderable  fize.  In  the 
age  of  Trajan,  it  was  numbered  among  the 
municipal  cities  of  the  Romans  ;  and  in  it  the 
fcienccs,  even  at  that  time,  rTourifhed.  It  was 
the  archiepifcopal  feat  of  St.  Ambrofe  ;  who 
had  the  noble  fortitude  to  refufe  the  Emperor 
Theodofius  the  Great  all  entrance  into  the 
church,  till  he  mould  firft  have  done  public 
penance,  for  having  in'  a  fit  of  anger  put  to 
deatli  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch, 
after  an  infurrection.  Theodofius  revered  the 
zeal  of  the  faint,  acknowledged  and  repented 
of  his  offence,  and  efteemed  Saint  Ambrofe  fo 
highly  that,  on  his  death  bed,  he  recommend- 
ed his  fon  to  his  care. 

Milan  became  the  feat  of  many  of  the  Em- 
perors, after  the  divifvon  of  the  Empire. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  it  was 
laid  wafte  by  Attila.  It  was  again  recovered 
by  Belifarius.  In  the  year  539,  it  once  more 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  barbarians.  After 
Charlemagne  had  driven  the  Lombards  out  of 
Milan,  the  city  recovered  its  profperity,  under 
the  archbiihops  ;  who  refitted  the  papal  au- 
thority, and  were  confidered  as  the  chiefs  of 
the  Ghibeline  faction. 

The  inhabitants  rebelled  agakift  the*  Enu- 

peror 
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peror  Frederic  the  Firft  ;  and  infulted  the 
Emprefii,  by  tying  her  on  an  ais,  and,  placing 
her  with  her  face  toward  the  tail,  leading  her 
through  the  city.  Frederic  marched  againft 
them  with  an  army  ;  the  city  was  obliged  to 
capitulate  ;  and  the  enraged  hero  took  an  in- 
dignant and  terrible  revenge,  for  the  infults 
that  hacj  been  committed  on  his  wife.  The 
inhabitants,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their 
backs,  were  obliged  each  to  take  a  fig,  with 
their  teeth,  from  under  the  tail  of  an  Afs ; 
and  the  city  was  laid  in  ruins  *. 

In  the  year  1x71,  at  the  requeft  of  the 
Pope,  the  people  of  Milan  were  again  permit- 
ted to  rebuild  the  city  }  and  it  foon  recovered 
its  former  importance.  The  town  and  terri- 
tories of  Milan,  afterward,  were  governed  by 
podejlas^  of  the  houfe  of  Turriani.  This  fa- 
mily was  expelled  in  the  year  13 13,  by  MaN 
theus  Vifconti ;  who  affumed  the  government. 
His  grandfon,  Giovanni  Galeazzo,  was  named 
Duke  \  and  was  of  the  greateft  ferried  to  this 
country.  By  him  military  difcipline  was  re- 
ftored  in  Italy.    HeHkewife  gave  life  to  agrU 

*  This  hero,  if  hero  be  his  proper  title,  totally  demo- 
lifhed  the  city,  three  churches  excepted,  burnt  it  to  the 
ground,  and  plowed  and  fowed  the  land  with  fait.  T. 

B  3  culture, 
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culture,  and  commerce  ;  and  enjoyed  a  very- 
commanding  refpedi,  among  the  Italian  princes 
and  free  ftates.  He  died  in  the  year  1402, 
and  left  a  daughter,  named  Valentina,  who 
was  married  to  Lewis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
fecond  fon  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  father  of 
Lewis  the  Twelfth  of  France  ;  and  he,  by  the 
extinction  of  the  houfe  of  Vifconti,  was  consi- 
dered as  the  heir.  Lewis  the  Twelfth  wifhed 
to  take  pofTeffion ;  when  Francefco  Sforza, 
who  had  married  a  natural  daughter  of  Philip 
Marcus  Vifconti,  the  fon  of  Giovanni  Ga- 
leazzo,  by  the  fupport  of  the  archbifhop  and 
the  favour  of  the  people,  although  he  was  but 
the  natural  fon  of  a  peafant,  acquired  the 
Dukedom. 

From  Francefco  the  family  of  the  Sforzas 
defcended ;  whofe  courage  in  war,  and  high 
fpirit,  have  had  fo  much  influence  on  the 
affairs  and  the  fate  of  Italy. 

Francefco  died  in  1466;  and,  in  1499, 
Lewis  the  Twelfth  firft  feized  on  the  city:  but 
the  Sforzas  foon  recovered  their  powrer.  This 
fudden  revolution  happened  within  a  year. 

Francis  the  Firft,  the  fon  of  Lewis,  con- 
quered Milan  ;  and  loft  it  again,  in  1525,  by 
the  battle  in  which  he  wis  taken  prifoner. 

It 
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It  was  fubdued  in  1734  by  Marmal  Vil- 
lars ;  but  two  years  afterward,  at  the  peace, 
was  reitored  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

The  city  is  fuppofed  to  contain  a  hundred 
and  forty  thoufand  inhabitants  ;  and  laft  year, 
the  people  of  Auftrian  Milan  and  of  Mantua, 
being  numbered,  amounted  to  one  million 
three  hundred  and  ten  thoufand. 

At  the  fpoiling  of  the  city  under  Frederic  the 
Firft,  called  Baibaroffa,  or  Red  Beard,  the  an- 
tiquities were  likewife  deftroyed ;  except 
about  fixteen  uncommonly  large  pillars,  which 
remain,  of  a  temple  that  was  dedicated  to  Her- 
cules. 

The  cathedral  here  was  built  by  Giovanni 
Galeazzo  Vifconti.  It  is  exceedingly  large  ; 
and,  after  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  St.  Paul's  at. 
London,  is  efteemed  the  largeft  in  Europe. 
The  afped,  as  you  enter,  is  very  grand  ;  ancj 
this  church  is  not,  like  fo  many  others,  dis- 
figured by  falfe  ornaments.  The  treaftiry  of 
the  church  is  of  ineftimabie  value.  The  filver, 
gold,  pearls,  and  precious  ftones  which  this 
treafury  contains,  are  fuppofed  to  render  it  the 
richeft  in  Italy,  that  of  Loretto  excepted.  I 
was  chiefly  interefted  by  the  filver  flatties  of 
St.  Ambrofe,  and  Carlo  Borromeo,  who  were 
B  4  both 
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both  great,  fincere,  and  holy  men  ;  the  bene- 
factors of  their  country,  and  of  the  human 
race. 

In  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Gra%iey 
there  are  many  beautiful  pictures.  Chrift 
crowned  with  thorns,  by  Titian,  and  the  Holy 
Virgin  with  the  child  Jefus,  are  both  of  them 
placed  in  fuch  dark  fituations  that  they  can 
fcarcely  be  feen.  . 

St.  Paul,  by  Gaudentio  of  Ferrara,  is  a 
beautiful  piece. 

As  appertaining  to  the  church,  in  the  re- 
fectory of  the  Dominicans,  we  were  fhewn 
the  Lafl:  Supper,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ; 
which  was  once  a  moft  excellent  painting,  in 
frefco.  It  was  injured  by  the  audacious  brufh 
of  a  painter,  who  infolently  undertook  to  re- 
new it :  yet  notwithftanding  many  traces  of 
its  original  beauty  remain.  Its  excellence  is 
more  indubitably  proved  by  a  copy,  which 
Baptifta  Bianchi  painted,  in  the  library  of  St. 
Ambrofe. 

This  library,  which  was  founded  by  Charles 
Frederic  Borromeo,  Archbifhop  of  Milan  and 
nephew  of  the  great  Carlo  Borromeo,  is  ex- 
ceedingly deferring  of  the  attention  of  travel- 
lers. I  cannot  conceive  how  Addifon,  whea 
2  examining 
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examining   this  colledYion,  could  fay  that 
"  books  are  the  leaft  part  of  the  furniture  that 
one  ordinarily  goes  to  fee  in  an  Italian  libra- 
ry/' Is  it  any  juft  caufe  of  reproach,  that  they 
have  decorated  it  with  many  noble  pictures  ? 
The  number  of  books  is  very  great.  Here 
are  above  fourteen  thoufand  manufcripts  ;  and 
about  forty  thoufand  volumes  of  authors  in 
print.    The  manufcripts,  which  conftitutc  the 
richeft  part,  are  kept  in  an  apartment  by  them- 
felves  ;  and  among  them  I  faw  a  Latin  verlion 
of  Jofephus,  which  is  faid  to  be  thirteen  hun- 
dred years  old.    The  books  are  arranged  in  a 
fpacious  gallery,  which  has  windows  only  on 
the  top  at  both  fides,  and  which  is  yet  very 
light.  By  this  method,  much  room  is  gained  ; 
which  in  our  libraries  is  occupied  by  the  win- 
dows, though  they  do  not  give  fo  much  light 
as  thefe  high  uninterrupted  Iky-lights.  The 
library  is  open  four  hours  every  day,  for  the 
life  of  the  public.    Among  other  things,  the 
colle&ipn  of  paintings  contains  a  large  original 
drawing  of  Raphael's  School  of  Athens,  exe- 
cuted by  himfelf  in  black  chalk,  and  which  is 
very  well  preferved. 

I  was  particularly  delighted  with  a  Holy 
Family,  by  Titian  5  a  Magdalen,  by  the  fame 
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mafter;  and  his  own  portrait,  painted  by  him* 
felf :  and  no  lefs  fo  by  a  John  the  Baptift,  when 
a  child,  carefTmg  a  lamb  ;  a  lovely  piece  by 
Bernardino  Luino  ;  and  a  half  length  female 
figure,  with  a  final!  urn,  by  the  fame  mafter. 

I  was  like  wife  fhewn  two  drawings,  fattened 
on  a  board  ;  the  one  by  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
the  other  by  Raphael,  both  when  young. 
They  reprefent  two  men  on  horfcback  ;  and 
both  drawings  afford  tokens  of  the  future  great 
painter. 

In  a  hall  'of  the  Ambrofian  library,  plaifter 
cafts  are  kept  of  the  principal  flatues  of  the 
antients  ;  and  of  one  by  Michael  Angelo. 

One  of  the  works  moft  precious  to  artifts 
is  that  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  twelve  vo- 
lumes folio  ;  which  arc  kept  here.  It  difplays 
an  uncommon  knowledge  of  anatomy,  per- 
fpe&ive,  mechanics,  mathematics,  and  archi- 
tecture, by  which  this  great  painter  had  ftudieds 
with  very  lingular  induftry,  to  improve  his  art. 

That  which  was  formerly  the  Jefuits'  col- 
lege, and  which  is  now  a  celebrated  gym- 
nafrum,  has  a  fquare  court ;  in  which  there  is 
a  continued  colonnade  with  a  double  row  of 
pillars.  The  upper  pillars  are  of  the  Ionic 
order ;  and  the  under  of  the  Doric.  Thefe 

kind 
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kind  of  colonnades,  which  are  here  common 
to  many  buildings,  are  not  only  beautiful  but 
exceedingly  convenient,  in  fummer,  for  the 
fhade  they  afford.  You  are  aftonifhed  to  find 
fhady  places  erefted  in  their  cities  at  fo  great 
an  expence  ;  when,  at  their  country  feats,  the 
Italians  care  fo  little  for  fhade.  This  feeming 
paradox  is  folved  by  the  cuftom  they  have,  of 
fpending  the  heat  of  fummer  in  the  city. 
Toward  the  end  of  autumn,  they  go  into  the 
country;  but  rather  from  habit  than  for  the 
purpofe  of  enjoying  the  beauties  of  nature; 
and  return  to  town  in  December.  The  win- 
ter, which  in  this  country  may  be  called  the 
fpring  time  of  Paradifej  and  the  fummer, 
when  they  might  guard  themfelves  from  heat 
under  the  duiky  foliage  of  their  groves,  and 
recline  on  the  banks  of  their  rivers,  they  fpend 
in  the  gloomy  walls  of  their  cities.  Artificial 
amufements  are  fubftituted,  to  the  more  gentle 
and  dignified  joys  of  nature.  A  capricious 
crowd  of  fictitious  follies  come  limping  along; 
and,  wherever  they  once  gain  admiffion  over 
the  threfhold,  all  true  joy  is  banifhed.  Thofe 
who  imprifon  themfelves  in  their  houfes,  at 
the  fame  time  imprifon  vice,  and  abfurdity  ; 
arid  with  them  a  long  train  of  miferies. 

We 
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We  now  come  from  vifiting  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  del  Cclfo ;  at  the  entrance  of 
which  two  beautiful  flatues,  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  in  white  marble,  are  placed  in  niches. 
The  ferpent  has  a  woman's  head  and  bread  ; 
and  the  body  of  the  deceitful  animal  winds 
round  a  tree  behind  Eve. 

There  are  fome  good  and  fome  indifferent 
pictures  in  this  building  :  its  chief  ornament 
is  a  copy  after  Raphael.  It  is  a  reprefentation 
of  the  Virgin  and  the  child  Jefus,  under  a 
palm  tree.  The  child  is  at  play  with  the  in- 
fant John  ;  and  Jofeph  in  the  back  ground  is 
leaning  over  Mary.  The  original  was  fent  to 
the  late  Emprefs,  Maria  Therefa;  and  this 
copy  is  by  Martin  Noller,  a  German  painter 
from  the  county  of  Tyrol.  So  much  does  the 
copy  prove  the  heavenly  fpirit  of  Raphael  that, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  equalled  by  very  few  ori- 
ginals. Inexpreffible  innocence  and  dignity 
are  difcoverabie,  in  the  features  of  the  beauti- 
ful Virgin ;  and  I  have  never  feen  the  child 
Jefus  more  finely  imagined,  nor  with  more  of 
heavenly  piety;  which  Raphael,  better  than 
any  other  painter,  knew  how  to  exprels.  The 
infant  John,  and  a  noble  figure  of  Jofeph,  are 
no  lefs  worthy  of  Raphael.  ' 

Near 
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Near  the  two  children,  at  play,  there  is  a 
goldfinch,  among  flowers.  Raphael  executed 
nothing  with  a  thoughtlefs  hand.  This  pro- 
found and  feeling  painter  well  knew  that,  in 
treating  a  dignified  fubjeft,  it  would  be  dif- 
graced  by  unnecefTary  ornaments :  but  thefe 
flowers  do  not  bloom  in  vain.  This  bird  is  a 
bird  of  good  augury.  The  prefence  of  the 
godlike  child  infpires  peace  and  love  through 
all  nature  :  birds  lofe  their  fear,  and  flowers 
fpring  under  his  feet. 

Oppofite  to  this  of  Raphael  is  a  pi&ure  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  reprefenting  the  Holy 
Ann,  the  mother  of  Mary,  careffing  the  child 
Jefus.  The  child  is  very  beautiful ;  and 
Maria,  who  ftands  behind  her  mother,  beams 
with  maternal  delight*  The  idea  is  good,  and 
well  exprelTed  :  yet  the  pidure  of  Raphael, 
though  but  a  copy,  allures  you  back,  before 
you  have  well  examined  the  work  of  Da 
Vinci. 

It  is  our  intention  at  prefent  to  depart  to- 
morrow, for  Lodi.  Time,  and  the  innume- 
rable objects  that  are  to  be  feen  in  Italy,  prefs 
upon  us  :  although  there  are  many  here  that 
I  foould  willingly  have  vifited.  Among  them 
are  the  Seminary,  the  Helvetian  college,  both 

of 
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of  them  founded  by  the  great  Carlo  Borro- 
meo,  the  large  hofpital,  the  archiepifcopal  pa- 
lace, the  Duke's  palace,  the  door  where  Theo- 
dofius  was  denied  entrance  by  the  undaunted 
Ambrofe,  by  which  it  is  become  remarkable, 
and  fome  other  of  their  churches. 
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Parma,  19th  November  179 1. 

We  arrived  at  Lodi  the  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  we  left  Milan.  The  broad 
high  road  proceeds,  in  a  right  line,  through 
fruitful  plains  ;  which  are  interfe&ed  with  nu- 
merous canals.  Throughout  Milan,  trees  are 
every  where  planted,  to  divide  the  fields  from 
each  other.  I  did  not  meet  with  fo  many 
mulberry  trees,  here,  by  far,  as  in  the  Sardi- 
nian diftricl:  of  Milan  :  but  more  paftures,  and 
poplars.  The  government  recommends,  or 
rather  commands,  the  planting  of  trees:  that 
the  unwholefome  air  may  be  rendered  lefs 
noxious. 

Milan 
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Milan  is  one  of  the  richefl  provinces  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria.  Its  lands  are  very  produc- 
tive to  their  owners ;  but  I  do  not  envy  them 
their  wealth.  One  endlefs  uniformity  fatigues 
the  eye,  and  the  heart.  A  large  tree,  with  its 
inviting  made,  is  feldom  feen.  Seldom  do  we 
meet  any  of  thofe  charms  of  nature  which  {he, 
in  fportive  and  free  good  will,  would  prefent : 
all  here  is  the  effecl;  of  formal  labour. 

I  am  likewife  informed  that  moft  of  thefe 
rich  lands  are  poffeffed  by  the  nobility.  I 
grant  that  the  countryman  is  not  here  a  ferf : 
but  he  is  not  a  landholder.  He  works  partly 
as  a  day  labourer ;  and  partly  that  he  may  be 
permitted  to  live  in  the  hut  he  inhabits. 

It  is  to  this  caufe  that  the  frequent  highway 
robberies  may  be  afcribed.  Were  robbers  here, 
as  in  many  other  places,  fometknes  to  unite, 
like  banditti,  and  fQmetimes  to  rob  without 
affociates,  in  this  level  country,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  efcape  the  active  vigilance  of 
the  Auftrian  government :  but  the  high  roads 
are  peculiarly  unfafe,  becaufe  the  robbers, 
watching  their  opportunity,  expert  from  prac- 
tice, and  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
rum  from  their  neighbouring  huts  ;  to  which 
it  is  difficult  again  to  traee  them,  for,  in 
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appearance,  they  are  in  no  manner  different 
from  thofe  of  the  other  inhabitants.  The 
traveller  has  nothing  to  fear  by  day  ;  but,  in 
the  dark,  thefe  high  roads  are  dangerous. 

The  nobility  have  likewife  great  power, 
in  the  towns  of  Milan.  Ten  or  twelve  men 
are  chofen,  from  their  order,  to  be  the  chief 
magi  Urates :  who,  in  other  countries,  are 
chofen  from  among  the  citizens.  The  admi- 
niftration  of  the  confiderable  revenues  of  all 
poor  houfes,  hofpitals,  and  other  inftitutions, 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility.  A  regulation 
like  this  muft  have  pernicious  confequences. 
It  is  oppreffive  to  the  citizen,  and  makes  the 
noble  hateful  ;  and.  in  all  probability,  often 
with  good  caufe. 

About  a  mile  on  this  fide  Milan,  looking 
behind  us  toward  the  city  we  had  left,  we 
faw  the  Alps  once  more  towering  :  a  profpecl 
which  delighted  us  the  more  by  being  con- 
trailed  with  the  flat  lands,  of  which  we  were 
heartily  weary. 

Lodi  is  not  the  antient  Laus  Pompeia ; 
which  owed  its  foundation  to  the  Gauls,  and 
to  which  the  father  of  Pompey  led  a  Roman 
colony;  for  that  town" was  deftrcyed,  by  the 
people  of  Milan,  in  the  twelfth  century. 

When 
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When  Frederick  Barbarofla  had  razed  Milan 
to  the  ground,  he  built  the  prefent  Lodi  on 
the  Adda;  with  a  fortrefs  upon  a  height, 
which  height  itfelf  is  fcarcely  vifible,  though 
the  moft  commanding  in  thefe  level  plains. 
The  town  is  well  built.  Bufching  tells  us  that*, 
in  the  year  1773,  it  contained  above  fixteen 
thoufand  inhabitants.  It  is  fituated  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  antient  town ;  which  now  is 
called  Lodi  Vecchia.  It  is  at  Lodi  and  in  the 
neighbouring  country,  which  is  called  after 
it,  that  the  celebrated, cheele  is  made,  which 
has  unjuftly  obtained'the  name  of  Parmefan. 

On  the  1 6th  in  the  forenoon,  we  tra-? 
veiled  to  Placenza.  The  country  between 
Milan  and  Lodi  was  every  where  one  conti- 
nued level.  The  horned  cattle  were  all  of  4 
dark  red  colour.  I  have  no  where  in  Italy 
feen  any  motley  coloured  cattle.  The  fheep 
are  large,  entirely  white,  and  with  hanging 
ears.  The  fwine  are  all  black,  like  the  In- 
dian hen. 

We  croffed  the  Po  over  a  bridge  of  boats  ; 
beyond  which  the  town  rofe,  with  a  noble 
afpecl.  It  was  from  its  charming  fituation, 
on  the  banks  of  this  broad  river,  that  the  Ro- 
mans gave  it  the  name  of  Placentia.    It  was. 

Vol.  IL  C  founded, 
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founded,  and  a  colony  was  fent  hither,  In  the 
year  569  of  the  Roman  sera  ;  under  the  con- 
fulfhip  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  Tiberius 
Sempronius  Longus.  It  was  burnt,  during 
the  fecond  Punic  war,  by  the  Carthaginians ; 
and  rebuilt  by  the  Romans.  In  the  time  of 
Cicero,  it  was  a  municipal  city.  When  it  was 
befieged  by  Csecina,  in  the  war  of  Otho  againft 
Vitellius,  the  amphitheatre,  which  flood  in 
the  front  of  the  city,  was  laid  in  afhes. 

It  again  fufFered  a  dreadful  fiege  fromTotila, 
king  of  the  Goths.  Alboin,  king  c*"  the  Lom- 
bards, took  it ;  in  the  year  570  of  the  Chriftian 
asra. 

In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  it  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Italy.  It  after- 
ward became  fubjedt  to  the  changeable  fortune 
of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelins,  as  each  party 
prevailed  ;  and  from  them  defcended  to  the 
families  of  the  Scotti,  Turriani,  Vifconti,  the 
kings  of  France,  and  the  Popes. 

Pope  Paul  the  Third,  of  the  houfe  of  Far- 
nefe,  gave  to  his  natural  fon,  Peter  Aloyfius 
Farnefe,  Parma  and  Placenza,  with  the  title 
of  Duke.  Philip  the  Fifth,  king  of  Spain, 
married  a  princefs  of  this  family,  of  which  fhe 
was  the  hcirefs  ;  and  his  youngeft  fon,  Don 
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Philip,  father  of  the  prefent  Duke  of  Parma 
and  Placenza,  was  put  in  poffeflion  of  thefe 
lands,  part  of  which  were  in  the  hands  of 
Auftria,  and  part  of  Savoy,  by  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748  ;  after  his  elder  bro- 
ther, Don  Carlos,  who  was  king  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  had  been  four  years  in  poffeffion 
of  them,  from  1 73 1  to  1735. 

Placenza,  as  a  city,  is  not  fo  beautiful  as  its 
fituation  would  promife  ;  when  we  view  it 
from  the  Milan  fide  of  the  Po.  It .  rather 
appears  in  a  ftate  of  decay. 

The  cupola  of  the  cathedral  is  painted  en- 
tirely by  Guercino.  The  church  of  St.  Au- 
guftine  is  a  fine  building  ;  efpecially  the  fa- 
cade, which  has  lately  been  erected.  There 
is  a  beautiful  performance,  in  the  facrifty, 
which  is  the  work  of  a  German.  It  is  Chrift 
on  the  crofs,  with  a  great  multitude  of  people, 
fome  of  whom  are  on  horieback,  carved  out 
of  a  fingle  piece  of  wood.  The  figures  are 
fine  ;  and  fome  of  them,  for  their  reality  and 
freedom  of  action,  mafterly.  Under  this  per- 
formance, and  if  I  do  not  miftake  on  the  fame 
piece  of  wood,  there  is  a  carving  of  the  Na- 
tivity. 

Jn  the  church  of  St.  Sixtus,  over  the  high 
C  3  altar. 
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altar,  there  is  a  copy  of  the  beautiful  picture 
by  Raphael,  which  is  in  the  gallery  of  Dref- 
den:  the  Virgin  with  the  Holy  Jefus  {landing 
on  a  globe. 

There  are  two  bronze  equeftrian  ftatues, 
(landing  in  an  open  place,  of  two  princes  of 
the  family  of  Farnefe.  The  riders  are,  in  my 
opinion,  better  executed  than  the  horfes.  The 
artift  was  defirous  of  communicating  ftrength 
and  fire,  to  the  latter  ;  but,  inftcad  of  thefe,  he 
has  given  them  an  expreffion  of  wildnefs, 
which  is  lefs  difficult  to  obtain  than  the  mild 
and  full  expreffion  of  life  ;  and  in  which,  if 
he  fail,  the  pretenfion  and  vanity  of  the  mafter 
are  but  the  more  eafily  detected.  Thefe  fta- 
tues,  however,  are  not  without  merit.  At 
fome  diftance  from  Placenza,  the  Trebia, 
which  is  celebrated  by  the  fecond  victory  of 
Hannibal  ever  the  Romans,  falls  into  the  Po. 

The  day  before  yefterday,  we  left  Placenza; 
and  have  been  two  days  on  our  journey  to 
this  city.  The  overflowing  of  the  waters  had 
very  much  injured  the  roads  ;  and  when  we 
arrived  at  Borgo  San  Domnino,  which  was 
about  noon,  we  were  informed  that  the  next 
ferry  was  impaffable  ;  becaufe  of  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  Taro.  We  were  obliged  to  remain^ 
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in  this  fmall  town  all  night ;  where  we  found 
what  in  this  country  may  be  called  a  tolerable 
inn,  but  which  in  Germany  we  mould  accufe 
of  not  being  cleanly. 

During  the  night,  the  rain  was  fo  heavy  that 
we  were  yefterday  obliged  to  make  a  circuit, 
that  we  might  crofs  at  another  ferry  ;  but  the 
river  was  fo  high,  and  fo  impetuous,  that  we 
remained  five  hours,  in  a  vile  inn,  in  the  village 
of  Porto  Grugno,  on  the  banks  of  the  Taro  ; 
and  expected  that  we  fliould  have  been  ob- 
liged to  ftop  there  perhaps  fome  days.  The 
waters  however  very  fuddenly  fell ;  and  we 
parTed  the  river,  and  arrived  at  Parma. 

The  country  of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and 
Placenza  is  not  quite  fo  flat  as  that  of  Milan. 
It  likewife  has  more  trees ;  many  of  which 
indeed  are  lopped,  but  (till  there  are  fome  that 
have  been  permitted  to  attain  their  full 
growth  :  among  others,  we  found  large  oaks 
and  poplars.  The  fertile  lands  appeared  to 
be  well  cultivated.  We  thought  it  remarkable 
here,  as  we  had  done  in  Piedmont,  to  fee  the 
young  flax  in  this  month  ;  while,  in  Ger- 
many, this  tender  plant  is  often  injured  by  the 
night  frofts  of  fpring. 

Thefe  roads  are  never   fafe,  by  night. 

C  3  About 
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About  a  mile  on  this  fide  of  Placenza,  we  faw 
a  fkull  inclofed  in  an  iron  cage,  that  was  faft- 
ened  to  a  tree  ;  that  the  terror  of  the  fpectaclc 
might  deter  other  robbers.  The  air  was  yef- 
terday  extremely  mild.  It  wasafoft  fouthern 
breeze,  whieh  was  very  difagreeable,  and  a 
fpeeies  of  the  fcirocco :  a  wind  which ,  in 
Africa,  is  frequently  deadly  ;  and  which,  tra- 
veling the  kingdoms  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  is 
extremely  irkfome,  during  the  fu miner,,  and 
is  felt  even  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

The  city  of  Parma  is  very  antient :  it  was 
founded  by  the  Etrurians ;  and  was  afterward 
in  the  pofleihon  of  the  Gauls.    In  the  year  of 
Rome  569,  when  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  and 
Q.  Fabius  Labio  were  confuls,  a  hundred  and 
eighty-four  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  a 
Roman  colony  was  fent  to  this  place.  After 
the  depredations  committed  in  Italy,  under 
the  third  triumvirate,  Auguftus  fent  a  new 
colony  to  Parma ;  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Julia- Auguila- Parma.    Time  feldom  fubftan- 
tiates  the  ufurpations  of  tyranny,  or  of  felf- 
conceh  :  Parma,  the  antient  name  of  this  city, 
is  only  remembered. 

Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards,  in  the  year 
of  Chrift  570,  feized  on  this  place.  About 
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two  hundred  years  afterward,  Parma  and  Pla- 
cenza  were  both  taken  from  Aftolf,  one  of  the 
fucceffbrs  of  Alboin,  by  Pepin  king  of  France; 
who  prefented  them,  with  the  duchies  called 
after  them,  as  he  likewife  did  Modena  and 
Reggio,  to  the  Pope.  It  is  affirmed,  by  f  :>me, 
that  Charlemagne  confirmed  this  gift  of  his. 
father. 

Mutual  pretenfions,  on  Parma  and  Placenza, 
were  maintained;  by  the  kings  of  Italy,  the 
fucceflbrs  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  Popes. 

In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Parma  fuftained  a  fevere  fiege  of  two  years, 
from  Frederic  the  Second ;  and  the  citizens 
preferved  themfelves  by  a  courageous  fally ; 
which  obliged  Frederic  to  raife  the  fiege,  and 
in  which  they  took  the  imperial  crown.  Ia 
revenge,  Frederic  laid  wafte  Placenza. 

The  fate  of  thefe  cities  was  variable.  They 
fometimes  maintained  their  freedom,  were 
fometimes  ruled  by  tyrants,  and  were  now 
devoted  to  the  Guelphs,  and  now  to  the  Ghi- 
belins  ;  with  or  without  their  confent,  as  it 
happened. 

Alexander  Farnefe,  who  as  pope  aflumed  the 
name  of  Paul  the  Third,  in  the  year  1545,  be- 
llowed both  thefe  duchies  on  his  natural  fon, 
C  4  Peter 
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Peter  Lewis  Farnefe.  Two  years  after  this, 
the  Duke  was  murdered,  for  his  tyranny  :  yet 
his  ion,  O&avius,  was  as  great  a  tyrant  as 
himfelf.  The  Pope  was  hurried  to  the  grave, 
in  the  year  1549,  ^y  gnef;  at  the  ill  conduit 
of  his  fon  and  grandfon.  This  branch  of  the 
houfe  of  Farnefe  continued  to  reign  till  the 
year  1 727.  Don  Carlos,  Infant  of  Spain  and 
fon  of  the  Princefs  royal  Elizabeth  of  Farnefe, 
was  duke  of  both  thefe  countries.  When  he 
afterward  became  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
his  brother,  Don  Philip,  fucceeded  to  the  go- 
vernment of  them;  and  likewife  to  the  duchy 
of  Guaftalla  ;  and  they  are  now  governed  by 
his  fon. 

Parma  was  the  native  place  of  Caffius ; 
the  brother  in  law  and  friend  of  the  great 
Marcus  Brutus,  and  the  iirft  who  joined  him 
in  the  confpiracy.  A  poet  Caffius,  who,  ac- 
cording to  a  line  in  Horace,  was  a  very  volu- 
minous writer,  was  likewife  born  here. 

The  river  Panna  flows  through  the  city  °7 
which  is  large,  and  may  well  formerly  have 
contained  about  fixty  thoufand  inhabitants. 
Its  prefent  number  is  fuppofed  to  exceed  forty 
thoufand. 

There  are  fome  beautiful  paintings  in  the 
2.  churches, 
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churches.  The  cupola  of  the  cathedral  is 
painted  by  Correggio ;  but,  as  the  church 
is  very  dark,  neither  thefe  paintings  nor  thofe 
of  the  cupola  of  St.  John  the  Evangelift,  which 
are  likewife  by  Correggio,  are  feen  to  advan- 
tage. It  is  not  without  good  reafon  that  the 
churches  of  Italy  have  been  accufed  of  being 
dark  :  nor  can  I  conceive  how  fo  many  great 
painters  could  fo  frequently  have  determined 
to  facrifice  their  talents,  on  the  cupolas  of 
churches  like  thefe  ;  where  the  fineft  ftrokes 
of  the  pencil  muft  be  utterly  loft. 

The  martyrdom  of  St.  Conftantia,  and  of 
St.  Placidus,  in  the  church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelift,  is  likewife  by  Correggio.  Both 
the  Saints  are  excellently  painted.  Oppofite 
to  this  pidure,  there  is  a  dead  Chrift,  fur- 
rounded  by  the  holy  women, by  the  fame  great 
painter. 

In  this  church  there  is  Sc.  John  writing  the 
Gofpel,  painted  in  frefco,  by  Correggio  ;  in 
which  the  expreffion  of  holy  enthufiafm  is 
molt  inimitably  delineated,  in  the  beautiful 
head  of  the  apoftle. 

The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  deco- 
rated with  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  by  Correg- 
gio.   This  picture  is  called  La  Madonna  della 

Scoddla 
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Scodella  (Our  lady  of  the  cup) :  becaufe  the 
Virgin  holds  a  cup  in  her  hand,  to  feed  the 
child  Jefus.  Chrift  ftands  before  her,  with  one 
hand  holding  the  hand  of  his  mother,  and  the 
other  that  of  Jofeph.  Jofeph  is  plucking  dates 
from  a  palm  tree  ;  the  branches  of  which  are 
fwayed  down  by  hovering  angels  ;  and  the 
beautiful  idea  is  excellently  conveyed. 

There  were  formerly  fome  fine  paintings  in 
the  new  palace  of  the  Duke,  which  is  built 
very  near  the  city ;  but  they  were  taken  by 
Don  Carlos  to  Naples.  Only  one  chamber, 
which  is  painted  in  frefco,  and  which  there- 
fore could  not  be  ftripped,  efcaped  the  plun- 
der. The  roof  is  painted  by  Agoftino  Ca- 
racci,  who  died  during  the  work ;  and  the 
Dukes  have  rather  fufFered  it  to  remain  un- 
finifhed  than  to  trufl  it  to  another  hand.  The 
walls,  which,  as  well  as  the  roof,  contain  fub- 
jecls  taken  from  mythological  hiftory,  are 
painted  by  his  fcholars  ;  whofe  works  do  ho- 
nour to  their  great  mailer. 

The  old  palace  of  the  Farnefe  family  is  rich 
in  curiofities.  Here  is  the  immenfe  theatre ; 
the  moft  famed  for  its  beauty,  and  grandeur, 
of  any  in  modern  times.  The  architect  of  this 
building  was  Bernini.  It  will  contain  upward 

of 
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of  twelve  thoufand  fpe&ators ;  and  is  Co  admi- 
rably contrived  that  neither  the  loweft  whifper 
of  the  performers  efcapes  the  ear,  nor  do  the 
loudeft  mouts  occafion  any  confufing  echoes. 
The  front  of  the  theatre,  containing  the  feats  of 
the  fpedtators,  has  a  gradual  afcent,  in  femi- 
circles  5  and  the  boxes  confift  of  a  gallery, 
decorated  with  pillars*  The  ftage  is  aftonifh- 
ingly  large,  which  muft  be  exceedingly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  fcenery.  The  finking  under 
the  ftage  is  of  a  great  depth  ;  and  the  old 
Dukes  of  the  houfe  of  Farnefe  have  frequently 
taken  away  the  flooring,  and  had  water  con- 
dueled  through  pipes  from  the  Parma,  to  fill 
up  the  cavity  and  reprefent  battles  at  fea.  The 
whole  theatre  is  built  of  wood. 

As  the  lighting  up  of  this  theatre  was  very 
expenfive,  and  the  number  of  the  fpedtators 
not  adequate  to  ite  fize,  another  has  long  been 
built ;  and  this  mafterpiece  of  art  is  beginning 
to  decay.  The  academy  of  arts  and  the  li- 
brary are  both  kept  in  the  above-mentioned 
palace.  The  library  is  very  refpectable.  It  is 
rich  in  beautiful  editions,  and  muft  contain 
about  fifty  thoufand  volumes.  It  has  been 
fifty  years  in  collecting  ;  for  Don  Carles,  who 
carried  away  the  whole  contents  of  the  picture 

gallery 
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gallery  to  Naples,  likewife  took  the  former 
library.  The  only  picture  which  the  library 
now  contains  is  a  painting  in  frefco,  by  Cor- 
reggio ;  which  reprefents  God  the  Father 
crowning  the  Virgin  with  ftars. 

The  moft  fuperb  ornament  of  the  hall  of 
the  academy,  and  indeed  of  all  Parma,  which 
Don  Carlos  would  certainly  not  have  left  if  it 
had  not  belonged  to  a  nunnery  of  the  city,  is 
that  which  is  efteemed  the  mafter-piece  of 
Correggio.    It  reprefents  the  Virgin,  holding 
the  child  Jefus  on  her  lap.    Mary  Magdalen, 
half  kneeling,  reclines  her  cheek  on  the  foot 
of  the  child  ;  before  whom  Hands  an  angel, 
holding  a  book  open.    In  the  fore-ground  is 
St.  Jerome,  with  his  half-appearing  lion  ;  and 
behind  Mary  Magdalen  a  youth,  with  a  vafe 
containing  the  nardus.    Heavenly  beauty  and 
grace  are  communicated,  in  rich  abundance, 
to  the  whole  picture.   The  manly  St.  Jerome, 
and  the  holy  family,  are  here  dignified  by  the 
moft  bewitching  harmony  of  colours.  Al- 
though the  pi&ure  is  above  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old,  it  breathes  all  the  frefh  charms 
of  youthful  beauty  ;  efpecially  at  a  little  dif- 
tance. 

The  fickle,  in  the  hand  of  the  dignified  St. 

Jerome, 
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Jerome,  who  is  contemplating  the  godlike 
child  with  veneration,  fuggefted  to  me  the 
idea  of  Time,  contemplating  this  mafter-piece 
of  art ;  and,  out  of  veneration,  forbearing  to 
commit  his  ufual  ravages  on  the  picture. 


LETTER  XXXIX. 

Bologna,  2 1  ft  November  179^ 

EaRLY  yefterday  morning,  we  de- 
parted from  Parma.  The  air  was  mild,  and 
we  arrived  at  Reggio  in  the  forenoon  ;  where 
we  remained  fome  hours. 

This  town  may  contain  feventeen  thoufand 
inhabitants:  but  it  is  not, well  built.  It  was 
probably  founded  by  the  Romans,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  565,  under  the  confulfhip  of 
M.  iEmilius  Lepidus  and  Flaminius  Nepos. 
It  was  at  firft  called  Forum  Lepidi  ;  though 
Cicero  calls  it  Regium  Lepidi.  The  father  of 
M.  Brutus  was  murdered  here ;  becaufe  of 
the  hatred  borne  him  by  the  father  of  Pompey. 
Thofe  people,  who  afcribe  its  origin  to  Le- 
pidus the  triumvir,  are  miftaken.    This  city 

is 
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is  the  chief  place  of  the  duchy  of  Reggid  ; 
which  is  united  to  the  duchy  of  Modena.  In 
the  year  1474,  Ariofto  was  born  in  this 
city:  one  of  the  greateft  poets  that  ever  lived. 

On  our  road  to  Modena,  we  palled  the  little 
town  of  Correggio  ;  at  no  great  diftance,  but 
not  fufficiently  near  to  be  feen.  Here  was  the 
great  painter,  who  formed  himfelf  by  the 
efforts  of  his  own  genius,  born  :  he  took  his 
name  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  Having 
feen  a  pi&ure  by  Raphael,  his  whole  foul  was 
moved  :  Anctiio  fono  pit  tore  *  /  faid  he.  The 
love  of  his  art  infpired  his  labours  ;  and,  with 
little  ftudy  either  of  the  antique  or  the  works 
of  Raphael  or  of  Titian,  he  became  a  painter 
whom  pofterity  has  ranked  immediately  next 
to  Raphael  himfelf. 

The  whole  country  between  Parma  and 
Modena  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The 
fields  are  feparated  from  each  other  by  rows 
of  large  trees ;  round  each  of  which  a  vine 
plant  clings,  winding  its  luxuriant  tendrils 
among  the  branches  of  the  neighbouring  tree, 
or  extending  in  finking  curves  its  prodigious 
length  from  one  tree  to  another. 

We  faw  whole  fields  covered  with  young 

*  I  too  am  a  painter  } 
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growing  horfe  beans ;  which  here  can  with- 
ftand  the  winter,  though  with  us  they  cannot 
endure  the  frofts  of  fpring,  and  are  not  fet  till 
the  month  of  April.  As  I  approached  Bologna, 
I  faw  more  of  them,  that  were  taller  and  in 
full  bloom :  they  are  ufed  here  as  green  fod- 
der, for  the  cattle. 

Modena  is  a  handfome  city.  The  chief 
ftreets  are  fpacious,  and  in  a  right  line.  The 
houfes  are  beautiful ;  and  fo  flat  roofed  that 
the  roofs  cannot  be  perceived  from  the  ftreets. 
Lofty  arcades,  proje&ing  from  the  houfes, 
give  the  town  a  noble  appearance  ;  and  afford 
the  foot  paffenger  a  dry  as  well  as  a  fhady 
walk.  The  population  of  the  city  may  be 
about  twenty  thoufand  perfons  ;  and  of  the 
two  duchies  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  taken 
together,  three  hundred  thoufand. 

Modena  was  likewife  a  Roman  colony.  It 
became  famous  during  the  civil  war  of  the  laft 
triumvirate,  by  the  fiege  which  D.  Brutus  fuf- 
tained  here,  againft  Anthony.  He  was  re- 
lieved by  Oclavius,  with  the  aid  of  the  two 
generals  of  Csefar,  Hirtius  and  Panfa. 

In  the  year  1288,  it  fell  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  houfe  of  Efte.  It  was  next  feized 
on  by  the  Buona  Corfi,  tyrants  of  Mantua : 

then 
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then  by  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Ferraris 
The  houfe  of  Efte  recovered  poffefTion  of  it, 
in  the  year  1450  ;  and  it  was  erected  into  a 
duchy  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  the  Third. 
It  is  now  governed  by  the  laft  male  defend- 
ant of  the  Italian  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Efte  ; 
whofe  daughter  and  heirefs  is  the  wife  of  Fer- 
dinand archduke  of  Auflria,  the  governor  of 
Milan,  and  brother  to  the  Emperor. 

In  the  cathedral  the  bucket  is  kept,  which 
the  people  of  Modena  took  from  the  people 
of  Bologna  ;  and  carried  with  them  as  a  proof 
of  their  victory.  It  is  become  famous  by  the 
favourite  poem  of  TalTbni,  called  La  Secchia 
■,-jpita  (The  rape  of  the  bucket)  ;  which  is 
very  highly  efteemed,  by  the  Italians.  In  my 
opinion,  however,  it  has  few  charms  for  read- 
ers of  the  prefent  age  ;  who  cannot  underftand 
the  numerous  alluuons  which  the  fatiriit  made 
to  his  contemporaries.  Befide  which,  it  is 
difgraced  by  equivocal  impurities.  In  a  French 
book  which  I  lately  read,  Taflbni  was  con- 
founded with  Taflb  ;  the  immortal  author  of 
Jervfalem  delivered,  I  cannot  boaft  of  having 
feen  the  bucket,  that  remarkable  token  of  vic- 
tory, which  is  a  valuable  monument  of  the 
ipirit  of  the  middle  ages. 

Not 
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Not  far  from  the  city  of  Modena,  there  was 
formerly  a  ferry,  over  the  Panaro  ;  at  prefent 
there  is  a  magnificent  bridge.  The  Panaro 
feparates  the  territories  of  Modena  from  the 
territories  of  Bologna.  The  road  we  travelled, 
from  Placenza  hither,  was  the  old  Roman 
JEmilian  way, renewed  and  made  wider;  which 
had  been  conftru&ed  in  the  times  of  the  re- 
public.   It  leads  from  this  place  to  Rimini. 

From  Modena  to  Bologna,  both  fides  of  the 
road  are  planted  with  large  mulberry  trees. 
The  fields  are  feparated,  in  right  lines  from 
each  other,  by  el  m  trees  ;  round  which  the 
high  vine  branches  twine.  The  land  is  fruit- 
ful ;  and,  immediately  round  Bologna,  we 
meet  with  many  well  cultivated  kitchen  gar- 
dens. In  this  mild  climate,  the  vegetables  of 
fummer  and  of  autumn  are  feen  in  great 
plenty,  ripening  at  the  fame  time. 

The  city  is  very  pleafantly  fituated  on  the 
river  Rene.  A  row  of  cultivated  hills,  adorn- 
ed with  country  feats  and  cloifters,  runs  by 
the  fide  of  Bologna  ;  and  behind  thefe  hills 
the  Apennine  mountains  rife. 

Bologna  is  a  very  antient  place.  In  the 
times  of  the  original  Etrurian  inhabitants,  its 
name  was  Felfina  ;  and  it  was  the  chief  place 
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of  the  Etrurian  confederacy.  As  ear^y  as  the 
reign  of  the  firft  Tarquin,  the  Gauls  began  to 
make  war  on  the  northern  limits  of  the 
Etrurians:  Felfina  was  conquered  by  them, 
and  they  called  it  Bononia. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  563,  a  Roman  colony 
was  planted  here.  The  people  of  Bologna 
attempted  to  make  off  the  Roman  yoke,  un- 
der the  reign  of  the  emperor  Gratian  ;  but 
they  were  foon  obliged  to  return  to  obedience. 

Theodofius  the  younger  founded  the  uni- 
verfity  that  is  here.  The  city  was  feized  on 
by  the  Lombards  ;  but  Pepin,  of  France,  ob- 
liged Adolphus,  king  of  Lombardy,  to  yield 
it  to  the  Pope  ;  together  with  the  exarchate 
of  Ravenna.  It  once  more  fell  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Lombards  :  but  it  was  again 
recovered,  by  Charlemagne,  when  he  took 
Dietrich,  the  king  of  this  people,  prifonen 
Bologna  rebelled  againft  Lotharius,  the  fon  of 
Charlemagne  ;  but  was  reduced  to  fubmiffion 
by  famine,  and  remained  for  lb  me  time  after- 
ward  under  the  government  of  the  Emperors. 

After  it  had  long  been  ruled  by  tyrants,  like 
fo  many  other  of  the  old  towns  of  Italy,  it 
Ihook  off  it^  chains,  and  maintained  its  free- 
dom.  During  the  middle  ages,  the  free  Rates 

of 
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of  Italy  well  knew  how  to  profit  by  the  wars 
of  the  Emperors,  their  contentions  with  the 
Popes,  and  the  commotions  excited  by  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  to  recover  their  in- 
dependance.  The  Emperors,  in  general, being 
more  formidable  than  the  Popes,  the  people 
willingly  gave  their  fupport  to  the  latter :  fo 
that  the  cities  were  generally  of  the  faction  of 
the  Guelphs,  which  was  the  party  of  the  Pope: 
but  their  aid  was  not  without  wavering  or 
without  exception. 

Proud  of  its  profperity,  Bologna  conquered 
Imola,  Faenza,  Ravenna,  and  Modena,  with 
feveral  little  towns,  and  was  the  chief  of  a 
powerful  republic.  Internal  quarrels  put  an 
end  both  to  their  grandeur  and  their  freedom. 
The  faction  of  the  family  of  Lambertazzi, 
being  oppreifed  by  the  family  of  Geremei; 
demanded  help  from  Pope  Nicholas  the  Third. 
Nicholas,  and  the  following  popes,  interfered 
rather  indirectly,  than  immediately,  in  the 
affairs  of  this  city  ;  and  perfuaded  the  other 
cities  to  renounce  its  alliance  :  but,  in  the  year 
1324,  the  Pope  fent  a  legate  hither,  who  lorded 
it  at  will  ;  andf  ten  years  afterward,  he  was 
driven  from  Bologna,  by  the  citizens. 

They  once  more  recovered  their  indepen- 
D  2  dance, 
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dance,  with  a  facrifice  of  fome  part  of  their 
antient  freedom,  which  they  were  not  very- 
capable  of  maintaining,  and  chofe  Taddeo 
Ptpoli  for  their  chief  magistrate  ;  who  go- 
verned them  twelve  years  with  wifdom.  The 
unworthy  fon  of  a  noble  father  fold  the  city 
to  the  archbifhop,  Vifconti,  of  Milan  ;  whofe 
deputy,  John  Oligio,  reigned  defpotically,  and, 
after  the  death  of  the  archbifhop,  would  have 
fubje&ed  it  to  a  fucceflicn  of  tyrants.  Foiled 
in  this  attempt,  he  furrendered  it  to  the  papal 
legates  ;  who  were  banifhed,  in  the  year  1376; 
and  Bologna  once  again  had  a  fhort  enjoyment 
of  liberty. 

It  was  then  felzed  on  by  John  Bentivoglio, 
and  he  was  marTacrcd.  John  Galeazzo  Vii- 
conti,  following  his  example,  took  it  and  de- 
livered it  over  to  the  Pope  ;  and  it  became 
fubjecl:  to  frequent  changes,  now  being  in  the 
pofTeffion  of  the  Popes,  and  now  of  the  family 
of  Bentivoglio. 

At  laft,  in  the  year  15 13,  the  citizens  wil- 
lingly fubjected  themfelves  to  the  Pope  ;  and 
made  conditions,  which  (till  left  them  in  the 
pofleffion  of  valuable  privileges,  after  they 
found  themfelves  unable  to  obtain  or  perhaps 
to  endure  freedom. 

By 
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By  virtue  of  thefe  conditions,  no  fortrefs 
was  to  be  built  in  Bologna  :  and  the  city  ap- 
points a  reprefentative,  who  has  a  feat  in  the 
principal  tribunal  of  the  Pope,  which  is  called 
the  Rota.  The  city  keeps  an  envoy  at  Rome. 
The  citizens  are  not  to  be  difturbed  in  their 
poffeflions;  and  Bologna  coins  its  own  money, 
on  which  the  word  Libertas  is  imprefTed. 

The  Pope's  legate  muft  always  be  a  car- 
dinal ;  and  he  and  the  vice  legate,  who  is  the 
next  in  rank,  prefide  in  a  fenate  confirming  of 
fifty  fenators,  one  of  whom  always  has  the 
title  of  Gonfalonier,  and  which  dignity  every 
two  months  he  is  obliged  to  refign  to  one  of 
his  peers.  Ecclefiaftical  affirirs  are  fubjeded 
to  the  archbifhop  ;  whofe  jurifdiftion  extends 
over  fix  Italian  biihops. 


LETTER  XL. 

Bologna,  24th  November  1 791 . 

This  city  is  fuppofed  to  contain  fe- 
venty  thoufand  inhabitants ;   and,  next  to 
D  3  Rome, 
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Pvome,  is  the  principal  of  the  States  of  the 
Church.  The  arcades,  that  project  from  the 
houies,  are  fome  of  them  high,  and  confider- 
ah!e  ;  but,  in  general,  the  town  is  ill  built. 

The  grand  inftitution  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  fciences  and  the  fine  arts,  which 
was  founded  in  the  year  1 712  by  Count  Mar- 
figli,  and  nobly  endowed  by  Clement  XI,  Be- 
nedict XIV,  and  many  private  perfons,  is  an 
enormous  building ;  which  contains  above 
forty  apartments,  with  many  halls  under  them, 
and  a  provifion  for  the  fupport  of  the  arts  and 
fciences,  rich  beyond  all  that  I  have  ever  feen. 
The  learned  have  affured  me  that  the  cabinet 
of  natural  hiftory  is  not  only  amply  provided 
with  the  wealth  of  nature,  in  every  divifion  of 
her  three  kingdoms,  but  that  the  fpecimens 
are  peculiarly  fine  ;  efpecially  the  foffils. 

The  library  is  faid  to  contain  above  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thoufand  volumes  ;  not  in- 
cluding the  numerous  and  valuable  manu- 
fcripts,  which  fill  an  entire  apartment.  Be- 
fides  which,  thofe  apartments  that  are  dedi- 
cated to  ftudy  are  furnifhed  with  an  indivi- 
dual library  for  each  fcience.  The  celebrated 
hall  of  anatomy  is  large,  and  well  fupplied 
with  all  parts  of  the  human  body  ;  which  are 
j.  admirably 
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admirably  imitated,  in  wax.  The  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  philofophical  inftru- 
ments,  which  belonged  to  the  late  Lord  Cow- 
per,  was  laft  year  purchafed  by  fome  private 
citizens  of  Bologna,  and  prefented  to  the  In- 
ftitution. 

What  fhall  we  fay,  of  thofe  travellers  who 
reprefent  Italy  as  a  country  in  which  the  arts 
and  fciences  are  neither  known  nor  valued  ? 
Had  authors  like  thefe,  who  have  endea- 
voured to  throw  contempt,  nay  odium,  on  this 
nation,  gained  credit  in  Germany,  we  mould 
at  leaft  have  been  fubjecl:  to  the  bitter  retort 
of  ignorance  :  bat  our  countrymen  are  too 
well  informed,  and  too  juft,  to  be  thus  de- 
ceived. Contempt  more  generally  falls  on 
thofe  who,  fometimes  from  ignorance,  fome- 
times  from  malice,  are  difpofed  to  contemn. 
The  works  of  young  artifts,  both  painters  and 
fculptors,  as  well  difplay  the  genius  of  the 
pupils  as  the  induftry  and  talents  of  their 
teachers. 

There  is  a  hall  in  which  Turkiih  arms  are 
kept,  that  were  taken  by  Marfigli ;  who  was 
in  the  imperial  fervice.  Though  engaged  in 
war,  the  love  of  fcience  did  not  forfake  him ; 

D  4  for 
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for  he  took  fome  valuable  Eaftern  manu* 
fcripts,  which  he  preferred,  to  this  Inftitu* 
tion. 

The  public  palace  is  a  very  large  building, 
the  foundation  of  which  was  certainly  laid  in 
th  i  thirteenth  century.  It  is  inhabited  by  the 
cardinal  legate,  and  the  gonfalonier  who  is  in 
office. 

There  is  a  beautiful  collection  of  pictures 
here;  among  which  is  a  Samfdn,  grafping  the 
jaw  bone  of  an  afs,  and  furrounded  by  the 
bodies  of  the  flain  Philiftines,  by  Guido. 
There  is  likev.  ife  a  Holy  Virgin,  holding  the 
chiid  Jefus  in  her  arms,  and  repoiing  on  a 
rainbow,  furrounded  by  hovering  angels  and 
faints,  who  are  regarding  her,  by  the  fame 
malter  ;  which  is  an  admirable  i.  ic'bire. 

Bologna  is  immortalized  bv  the  number  of 
noble  mailers  it  has  produced  *  brnte'd  a 

grand  ejpocha.  in  the  art  of  \  ainui lg  \d  rfter 
whom  the  Bolognefe  fchool  took  its  tide: 
though  by  fome  it  is  c^llfd  the  fchqol  of 
Lombardy,  becaufe  many  of  the  matters  w  e 
natives  of  that  neighbouring  country.  T  ie 
Roman  fchool,  in  the  beginning  of  che  fif- 
teenth century,  having,  through  the  works  of 

Raphael, 
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Raphael  *,  attained  to  what  wa~  fuppofed  to 
be,  and  what  perhaps  really  was,  the  fummit 
of  the  art,  many  imitators  of  this  great  man 
arofe  ;  but  few  rivals.    Corregpo  alone  pof- 
feffed  that  full,  that  glowing,  conviction  of  his 
own  powerful  genius,  which  made  him  ex- 
claim  Anctiio  fono pittore :  yet  this  great  man 
w      v  no  means  valued  according  to  his  de- 
fert,  while  he  lived.    The  painters  of  his  own 
age  carefully  purfued  the  path  which,  they 
i  magined,  only  led  to  the  ^emple  of  Fame: 
they  were  imitators  of  Raphael  :  but  imitators 
never  can  approach  the  great  original,  for  they 
are  ftill  no  better  than  imitators.    Wings  are 
the  nroperty  of  genius,  and  of  genius  only. 
He  that  encounters  genius  in  its  flight  muft 
hicift  if  be  upon  the  wing.    What  advantage 
is  it  to  the  man  on  foot  that  he  mail  take  the 
lame  direction;  fmce,  though  he  can  creep, he 
cannot  fear  ? 

Ludovico  Caracci  was  born  in  Bologna,  in 
l555>  and,  roufed  by  the  works  and  the  fame 
c  Titian,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Raphael,  Correg- 
gio,  and  Juliu  Romano,  he  did  not  fubmit 

*  Raphael  was  born  at  Urbino,  in  the  territories  of  the 
church,  \a  1483  j  and  died,  in  1520,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
(even. 

to 
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to  the  vexation  of  being  an  imitator,  but  had 
the  courage  to  be  a  rival.  He  ftudied  thefe 
immortal  mafters,  and  the  antients,  with  afli- 
duity,  and  paffion  ;  with  burning  zeal,  and 
an  attentive  love  of  nature.  Agoftino  Caracci 
was  formed  in  his  fchool :  as  likewife  were 
his  brother  Annibal  Caracci,  and  his  coufm 
Guido,  who  were  ftill  more  excellent.  Per- 
haps there  never  was  a  bolder  pencil  than  that 
of  Annibal  Caracci.  But,  though  he  was 
bold,  he  was  not  rafh.  He  was  not,  like 
many  modern  artifts,  who,  by  their  unmean- 
ing and  unneceffary  traits,  and  their  impotent 
attempts  at  that  which  they  have  not  the  ge- 
nius to  attain,  wifh  us  to  believe  that  they 
underftand  how  to  tranfgrefs  the  laws  which 
Nature  herfelf  has  given ;  and  that  they  are 
audacious  enough  to  foar  beyond  that  which 
they  never  could  reach.  Thofe  men  of  dar- 
ing yet  delicate  perception  who  can  diftin- 
guifn  the  true  line  of  beauty,  who  do  not  in- 
jure the  free  harmony  of  ideal  perfedion,  ei- 
ther by  timid  touches  that  fink  into  infignifi- 
cance  or  fvvelling  excefs  that  defies  truth  and 
nature,  they  only  underftand  how,  when,  and 

what,  to  dare. 

By  critics  we  are  truly  told 

Infe&s  are  rafh,  eagles  are  bola.  t 

Guido, 
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Guido,  perhaps,  was  not  fo  inceflantly  dar- 
ing as  Annibal  Caracci ;  but  he  was  inexpref- 
fibly  lovely,  and  full  of  grace.  His  truth  of 
reprefentation  is  exquifite  ;  even  in  his  figures 
that  hover  in  the  air,  which  no  painter  ever 
touched  with  fo  light  a  hand. 

In  this  famous  fchool,  Guercino,  Domini- 
chino,  Albani,  Cavedone,  Tiarini,  and  other 
great  matters  were  formed  :  each  of  whom 
had  a  manner  of  his  own,  which  not  only 
collectively  acquired  fame  for  themfelves,  but 
communicated  it  to  their  inftructors.  The 
fchool  of  Bologna  was  diftinguifhed  by  this 
great  and  peculiar  quality,  that  thofe  who 
attained  a  certain  degree  of  perfection  had 
each  a  manner  that  was  truly  original. 

Next  to  Rome,  there  is  no  city  in  the 
world  fo  rich  in  excellent  paintings  as  Bo- 
logna. Here  we  find  noble  fpecimens  of  all 
the  great  arcifts  of  Europe  ;  and  the  mafter 
pieces  of  thofe  painters  who  formed  themfelves 
in  this  fchool.  Of  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  churches,  there  are  few  which  do  not 
contain  fome  of  the  works  of  thefe  great  art- 
ifts  ;  and  many  are  full  of  them.  The  fight 
of  thefe  pictures  cheriihes  a  love  of  the  art, 
among  the  citizens  :  fome  of  whom  truly  feel 

their 
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their  beauties,  and  others  pretend  to  feel  them ; 
which  occaiion  the  galleries  of  the  palaces  of 
Bologna  to  be  richly  furnifhed. 

From  what  I  have  faid,  you  will  perceive 
how  much  employment  there  is  here,  for  any 
traveller  who  mould  vifit  Italy  for  the  fake  of 
the  pictures  it  contains.  Of  this  multitude, 
I  mail  only  examine  a  few  ;  and  fo me  only 
of  thofe  I  fliall  felect  to  mention.  It  would 
be  well  for  good  taftc,  were  it  to  pafs  over 
mediocrity,  and  examine  only  the  beautiful  : 
nay  to  pafs  over  the  beautiful  itfelf,  and  con- 
template none  but  the  moll  beautiful.  t 

I  muft  here  remind  you,  requefting  you  to 
remember,  that  I  may  not  have  to  repeat  it  at 
Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  I  (hall  view 
many  pictures  with  admiration,  which  I  fhall 
pafs  over  in  filence. 

I  am  wandering  in  the  Hefperian  garden  ; 
where  I  behold  the  fruits  of  Raphael,  Correg- 
gio,  Titian,  Caracci,  Guido,  Michael  Angelo, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  other  immortal 
men.  The  poor  commemoration,  which  I 
can  beftow  on  fuch  miracles  of  art,  you  muft 
confider  as  a  few  flowers  that  I  have  plucked 
in  Paradife  :  but  flowers  alas  that,  having  been 
torn  from  their  roots,  wither  in  my  hand. 

In 
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In  the  Sampled  palace,  I  faw  a  piclure  by 
Guido,  which  is  efteemed  one  of  the  moft 
beautiful  this  mafter  ever  produced.  The  fub- 
jecT  is  Peter  weeping,  after  having  denied 
Chrift,  with  a  difciple  ftanding  before  him, 
wifhing  to  afford  him  confolation.  Profound 
grief  is  expreffed  with  inimitable  force  in  the 
manly  countenance  of  Peter.  His  cheek  is 
bedewed  with  a  tear;  and  the  whole  attitude  of 
the  body,  correfponding  with  the  convulfive 
motion  of  one  of  his  arms,  is  inexpreffibly  fine. 
The  difciple  ftands  facing  him  ;  full  of  com- 
paffion,  and  anxiety.  I  thought  I  faw  his 
embarraffment,  wifhing  to  confole  yet  feeling 
the  whole  guilt  of  his  friend.  It  was  Lebaus 
ftanding  before  Peter;  as  Klopftock  has  de- 
fcribed — 

 c<  Here,  here,  I  bleed  !  This  is  my  burning  wound  !" 

were  the  words  which  every  line  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  penitent  feemed  to  utter,  while 
Lebaus  was  troubled  to  find  an  anfwer  that 
fhould  afford  relief — 

u  The  heart  o'er  whelmed  of  Simon  to  confole." 

The  head  of  an  angel,  by  Guido,  is  full  of 
heavenly  grace.    The  cieling,  painted  by  the 

three 
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three  Caraeci  and  Guercino,  Is  inexpreflibly 
bold.  The  fubjecT:  is  the  labours  of  Hercules* 
None  but  artifts  like  thefe  fhould  dare  to 
paint  cielings.  They  have  a  peculiar  charm, 
by  the  deception  of  their  forefhortening. 

The  architecture  of  the  church  Del  San- 
tijfimo  Salvatore  is  fine ;  the  nave  of  which  is 
fupported  by  very  large  Corinthian  pillars. 
Being  entirely  white  within,  it  has  a  more  light 
appearance  than  is  ufual,  in  the  churches  of 
Italy.  Over  the  altar  is  the  Aflumption  of  the 
Virgin :  a  beautiful  picture,  by  Agoftino  Ca- 
raeci. 

In  the  church  which  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Dominic,  the  body  of  this  faint  is  buried  ;  and 
his  fepulchre  is  adorned  wTith  a  magnificent 
monument  of  white  marble  :  the  work  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  Buonaroti,  and  other  great 
m  afters. 

There  are  many  excellent  pictures  in  this 
church ;  one  of  which  is  the  Murder  of  the 
Innocents,  by  Guido.  Here  a  mother  prefles 
her  infant  to  her  bofom,  hovering  over  it,- 
kneeling,  as  if  hoping  to  efcape  the  eye  of  the 
murderer  !  Here  another,  impeding  the  blow 
with  her  right  hand ;  and  clafping  her  babe 
with  the  left  \  One  appears  as  if  efcaping : 

extreme 
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extreme  anguifh  is  in  her  countenance,  and 
you  think  you  hear  the  fhriek  of  defpair,  from 
her  opening  mouth,  while,  in  her  flight,  fhe 
is  feized  behind  by  the  veil.  In  the  fore-* 
ground,  a  beautiful  young  mother  kneels,  with 
her  hands  clafped  and  her  eyes  dire&ed  to 
heaven,  with  unutterable  agony  ;  while  her 
murdered  child  is  lying  at  her  feet.  The  mur- 
dered innocents,  on  the  ground,  are  ftill  lovely 
in  death.  The  pallid  hue  of  death  is  lightly 
exprefled,  on  the  fading  cheeks  of  the  gentle 
fleepers. 

The  Dying  Virgin  is  likewife  fliewn  in  the 
church.  The  drawing  is  faid  to  be  by  Guido  ; 
and  the  colouring  by  Elizabeth  Serani,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  fix-and-twenty.  Be  it  as 
it  will,  it  appears  to  me  a  heavenly  pi&ure. 
Twenty  holy  people  ftand,  or  kneel,  round  her 
bed  :  one  is  reading,  with  a  noble  mien  ;  but 
they  pay  little  attention  to  him :  the  whole 
foul  of  each  is  fixed  on  the  dying  Virgin.  The 
ecftacy  of  approaching  heaven  beams  in  her 
upward-dire£ted  eyes.  A  young  man  ftands 
clofe  by  her  fide  ;  whofe  joyful  expedtation  is 
moft  excellently  contrafted,  with  the  grief  of 
the  reft.  This  no  doubt  is  St.  John.  Angels 
are  feen  hovering  in  triumph  ;  and  the  open- 
ing 
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ing  heaven  pours  down  its  fources  of  eternal 
light  on  the  expiring  Virgin. 

In  this  church,  Taddeo  Pepoli,  Ludovicd 
Caracci,  Guido,  and  Count  Marfigli,  the 
founder  of  the  univerfity,  are  buried. 

The  famous  St.  Cecilia,  of  Raphael,  is  in  the 
church  Del  Santo  Giovanni  in  Monte,  To  de- 
note her  invention  of  the  org^n,  {he  holds  a 
row  of  pipes  in  her  hand  ;  and  is  looking  to- 
ward heaven  with  mild  ecftaCy.  St.  Paul,  St. 
Auguftin,  and  Mary  Magdalen,  ftand  round 
her;  the  latter  of  whom,  in  the  dignified  calm 
of  her  countenance,  I  think  much  more  beau- 
tiful than  Cecilia. 

There  is  likewife  a  Holy  Family  in  this 
church,  finely  painted,  by  Perugino  ;  the  maf- 
ter  of  Raphael. 

In  the  Ranuzzi  palace,  there  is  a  St.  Aga- 
tha, by  Raphael,  which  I  prefer  to  the  fo  much 
celebrated  Cecilia.  In  her  countenance  there 
is  that  full  expreffion  of  dignified  tranquillity 
and  female  grace,  which  no  painter  knew  how 
to  reprefent  equal  to  Raphael. 

Befide  its  gallery,  in  which  among  many 
other  mafter  pieces  there  are  a  Sybil  and  an 
Ifaiah,  by  Guercino,  the  palace  of  Caprara  has 
.  a  hall  that  is  ornamented  with  Turkifh  tro- 
phies; 
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.phies  ;  which  were  the  fpoils  taken  by  ./Eneas 
Caprara,  Field  Marfhal  of  Leopold  the  Firft. 

There  is  a  charming  road,  that  leads  to  the 
handfome  monaftery  of  S.  Micbele  in  Bofco> 
which  (lands  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from 
the  city;  on  a  hill  from  which  the  whole  city, 
and  its  environs,  are  overlooked.  There  was 
formerly  an  ancient  temple  ftanding  on  this 
height.  The  monaftery  contains  feveral  fine 
pi&ures  ;  among  which  there  are  paintings  in 
frefco,  by  Guido  and  Annibal  Caracci,  which 
would  have  been  very  remarkable,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  great  injuries  they  have  received 
from  time  and  the  air.  They  are  the  decora- 
tion of  a  circular  portico,  which  fuirounds  the 
court  of  the  fountain.  There  is  a  copy,  after 
Guido,  of  a  Mary  Magdalen,  in  the  facrifty 
of  this  church,  which  is  finely  ercecuted,  by 
Canuti.  When  I  come  to  Rome,  I  hope,  to  fee 
the  original.  The  church  of  Gil  Mendicant} 
di  Dcntro  is  remarkably  rich  in  paintings,  by 
Guido,  Annibal  Caracci,  and  others  of  the  fame 
fbhool. 

A  noble  painting,  by  Guercino,  embellifhes 
the  principal  altar  of  the  church  of  Gcfu  e 
Maria ;  the  fubjeft  of  which  is  the  circumci- 
fion ;  and  it  contains  ten  manly  figures  of 

Vol.  II.  E  inimitable 
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inimitable  force  and  truth,  fuch  as  were  the 
peculiar  characteriftics  of  this  great  mafter. 

The  greateft  part  of  yefterday  morning  was 
fpent  by  us  in  reviewing  pictures  which  we 
had  feen  before ;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  we 
vifited  a  monaftery,  that  is  called  La  Santa 
$tadomta  di  L?:ca.  It  is  fuppofed  to  contain 
the  picture  of  the  Virgin,  by  the  Evangelift 
Saint  Luke.  Poffibly,  the  painter's  name 
might  be  Lucas.  The  picture  became  known 
by  the  name  of  the  artift,  and  it  would  not  be 
at  all  wonderful  that  it  fhould  afterward  be 
called  the  work  of  Saint  Luke.  The  church 
is  magnificent,  and  the  architecture  noble. 
It  ftands  on  a  hill,  a  Ihort  league  from  the 
city.  There  is  an  arcaded  walk  all  the  way 
to  it,  which  is  fpacious,  and  fupported  with 
pillars  on  one  fide.  This  and  the  church  have 
both  been  erected  by  a  voluntary  tax,  and  by 
the  donations  of  individuals,  and  of  various 
companies  and  communities.  The  benefactors 
are  denoted  by  arms  and  inferiptions.  The 
very  fervants  of  the  city  have  taken  a  mare  in 
this  expence  ;  and,  what  is  more  extraordi- 
nary, a  company  of  French  comedians,  who 
performed  in  Bologna,  were  likewife  contri- 
butors. The  fanctified  picture  is  a  rude  per- 
formance; 
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fbrmance  ;  and,  like  all  miraculous  paintings, 
exceedingly  black.  Nine  Dominican  nuns  live 
in  a  cloifter  near  this  church  ;  who  every  two 
years  are  replaced  by  nine  others  from  the 
city.  Their  mode  of  living  is  exceedingly 
reclufe  and  fevere. 

The  celebrated  Caffini  has  drawn  a  meridian 
line,  upon  a  pavement  of  white  marble,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Petronius.  The  ray  of  light 
pafles  through  a  fmall  aperture,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  building.  The  meridian  paflage 
of  the  fun  and  the  moon  may  here  be  taken  in 
a  very  convenient  manner. 

Near  Bologna,  the  famous  Hone  called  after 
the  city  is  found  ;  which,  when  calcined  and 
expofed  to  the  daylight,  acquires  the  property 
of  mining  for  fome  time  in  the  dark. 

There  are  two  fmall  fquare  towers  in  the 
city,  which  are  named  after  the  noblemen  at 
whofe  expence  they  were  built :  Afinelli,  and 
Garifendi.  The  height  of  the  firft  is  three 
hundred  and  feventy-fix  feet ;  and  that  of  the 
tower  of  Garifendi  a  hundred  and  thirty.  The 
latter  (lands  fo  obliquely  that  the  top  is  nine 
feet  from  the  perpendicular.  The  people  of 
Bologna  efteem  this  as  a  wonderful  effort  of 
architecture ;  though  probably  it  is  nothing 
E  2  more 
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more  than  a  confequence  of  the  finking  of  the 
ground.  However,  though  lefs  than  the  other, 
and  finking,  it  will  live  the  Iongeft  in  the 
memory  of  man  :  for  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
immortal  poem  of  Dante  *. 

Here,  as  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  the  men 
wear  cloaks ;  and  the  women,  as  in  Modena, 
have  them  of  black  fatin.  At  a  diftance  from 
various  of  the  gates,  arcades  are  built,  as  walks. 
During  feveral  days,  while  we  were  here,  the 
weather  was  fo  mild  that  we  had  no  need  of 
fires;  and,  though  the  windows  were  left  open 
all  day,  we  felt  no  cold  or  inconvenience  from 
the  ftone  floors  of  the  chambers. 

The  young  gentlemen  exhibit  themfelves 
frequently  in  this  city,  as  fo  many  Phaetons^ 
in  their  high  carriages.  They  are  well  dreffed, 
drive  (landing,  and  have  fervants  behind, 
This  in  itfelf  may  be  a  good  and  a  proper  ex- 
ercife,  for  a  young  nobleman  :  but  to  have 
the  vanity  of  attracting  attention,  by  their 
theatrical  attitudes,  is  only  a  proof  that  they 
have  no  better  mode  of  making  themfelves- 
known  ;  nor  any  talents  more  valuable  than 

*  Like  Garifendi's  tower  the  giant  flood 
Portentous  leaning  o'er  Bologna's  flood. 

Inferno,  canto  xxxi.  Boyd's  tranflation- 
4  thefe^ 
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thefe,  when  they  palpably  court  public  admi- 
ration by  fuch  means. 

I  had  almoft  forgotten  to  remark  that  Sal- 
vani  refides  at  Bologna,  who  has  made  him- 
felf  fo  famous  by  his  new  difcoveries  in  Animal 
Eledtrleity.  I  was  informed,  by  a  learned 
friend  from  Italy,  that  he  finds  the  mufcles 
poflefs  pofitive  and  the  nerves  negative  electri- 
city. Signor  Volta,  of  Pavia,  has  gone  {till 
farther ;  and  has  proved  that  the  nerves,  fet  in 
motion  by  ele&ricity,  likewife  move  the 
mufcles* 


LETTER  XLI. 

Florence,  7th  December  1 791. 

I  EXPECTED  to  have  left  Bologna 
on  the  25th  of  November ;  but  was  attacked 
by  a  cold  and  fever,  which  detained  me  nine 
days:  and  I  was  obliged  at  laft  to  fet  out  before 
my  fever  had  left  me,  I  hope  that  the  mild 
change  of  air,  and  the  advice  given  me  by 
Signor  Bicchierai,  who  is  as  interefting  a  man 
E  3  as 
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as  he  is  a  fagacious  phyfician,  will  be  of  fervice 
to  me. 

My  journey  over  one  of  the  Apennines 
might  have  been  very  dangerous  to  me,  had 
not  the  weather  been  extraordinarily  mild. 
We  found  fnow  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
which  is  in  part  planted  with  chefnut  trees, 
which  however  are  of  very  poor  growth,  and 
part  is  open.  A  few  oaks  are  fcattered  here 
and  there,  which,  being  lopped  as  is  the  cuftorn 
in  this  country,  afforded  but  a  gloomy  afpedl:. 

The  day  before  yefterday,  we  were  furprifed 
by  a  very  unexpected  appearance  :  we  faw  a 
fire,  which,  as  we  were  told, proceeded  from  a 
volcano.  It  burns  continually,  and  I  wonder 
that  it  fhould  be  fo  little  known. 

We  perceived  the  air  grow  milder,  as  we 
approached  Florence ;  and  it  was  fo  like  fum- 
mer,  yefterday  evening,  that  we  faw  the  glow 
worm  mining  in  the  grafs.  Although  indif- 
pofed,  here  I  fit  without  a  fire,  and  with  my 
windows  open.  The  balfamic  mildnefs  of  the 
air  entirely  exceeds  my  expectation  :  it  is  the 
garden  of  Hefperia. 

Perhaps  you  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  be 
briefly  reminded  of  the  origin  of  the  anttent 
inhabitants  of  this  country.  They  were  called 

Etrurians ; 
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Etrurians ;  and  Tufcans ;  and  by  the  Greeks 
Tyrrheni  ;  or  Tyrfeni.  The  cradle  of  all  na- 
tions is  ftrewed  with  the  flowers  of  fabulous 
hiftory,  Various  writers  impute  their  origin 
to  various  fources  :  but  who  among  them  is  fo 
deferving  of  belief  as  Bionyfius  of  Haiicax- 
naffus?  that  profound  enquirer  into  antiquity  X 
According  to  him,  as  far  as  the  uncertainty 
of  hiftory  and  the  darknefs  of  former  times 
might  be  depended  upon,  the  Etrurians  had 
always  been  inhabitants  of  Italy :  but  not  in 
the  country  which  was  properly  called  Etru- 
ria.  They  had  lived  more  northerly,  between 
the  Apennines  and  the  Po,  from  Bologna  to 
Placenta. 

The  Tyrrheni  were  a  very  different  people. 
They  were  Greeks,  and  by  origin  certainly  the 
Pelafgu  They  were  driven  out  of  ThefTaly, 
by  the  Cares  and  the  Leleges ;  and  became 
wanderers,  went  to  Lydia,  and  at  laft,  above 
three  hundred  years  before  the  deftru&ion  of 
Troy,  or  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  birth 
of  Chrirt,  they  fettled  in  Italy;  extending 
themfelves  from  the  two  feas,  as  far  as  the 
Apennines  and  the  Tiber  :  which  includes  the 
prefent  Tufcany,  with  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  States  of  the  Church.  The  Tyrrheni  ap- 
E  4  pear 
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pear  to  have  been  a  very  flourifhing  people. 
The  following  is  the  account  given  us  by 
Diodorus  Siculus. 

"  The  Tyrrheni,  in  early  times,  were  vali- 
"  ant,  conquered  many  countries,  and  fcized 
"  on  numerous  and  large  cities.  Long  matters 
"  of  the  ocean,  they  gave  their  name  to  the 
"  Tyrrhenian  lea.    They  improved  the  mili- 
"  tary  art,  and  invented  the  Tyrrhenian  trum- 
"  pet ;  which  is  very  excellent  in  war.  They 
"  firft  gave  their  leaders  li&ors,  the  curule 
"  ivory  chair,  and  the  purple  embroidered 
"  toga.    They  firft  built  pillared-walks  round 
"  their  houfes.    They  made  a  great  progreis 
c<  in  natural  hiftory,  in  mythology,  and  the 
"  fine  fciences.    They  were  obfervers  of  the 
u  weather,  and  explained  the  lightning  as  de* 
u  noting  the.  will  of  the  gods  ;  for  which  rea- 
i£  fon  the  all-conquering  Romans  admired  and 
"  confidered  them  as  the  interpreters  of  this 
u  will.    They  induftrioufly  cultivated  their 
"  fruitful  plains ;  which  not  only  afforded 
"  them  fufficient  food,  but  abundance,  and 
"  fuperfluity.    They  made  two  meals  each 
€i  day  :  and  the  cufhions  on  which  they  re- 
"  clined,  while  at  table,  were  embroidered  with 
"  flowers.     They  had  numerous  drinking 

"  veOels 
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«  veflels  of  filver,  and  a  great  number  of  fer- 
"  vants  to  attend  them  :  who  were  all  clothed 
"  above  the  condition  of  fervitude.   They  had 
<c  many  different  houfes,  and  feparate  cham- 
"  bers.    They  had  funk  into  inactivity  and 
"  voluptuoufnefs  ;  and,  with  the  lofs  of  their 
W  admirable  valour,  had  likewife  loft  their  fame 
M  in  war.    This  kind  of  indulgence  was  not  a 
"  little  increafed,  by  the  fertility  of  their  lands; 
"  for  the  excellence  of  their  foil  afforded  them 
M  great  abundance,  which  they  ftored  in  their 
"  granaries.    Their  fertile  hills  increafe  the 
"  beauty  of  their  wealthy  plain*  ;  and  their 
"  country  is  fufficiently  watered,  even  in  fum- 
«  mar*? 

Diodorus,  in  this  paffage,  evidently  con- 
founds the  Tyrrheni  with  the  Etrurians.  This 
however  is  the  more  pardonable  fince,  in 
reality,  the  two  nations  mingled  with  each 
other,  and  gradually  became  one.  What  he 
fays  of  their  commerce  belongs  intirely  to  the 
Tyrrheni.  Their  enquiries  into  nature,  my- 
thology, and  their  refpectful  obfervance  of  the 
will  of  the  gods,  were  qualities  for  which  the 
Etrurians  were  famed  ;  whom  the  Romans, 
applying  to  them  the  Greek  word,  Srueiv,  to  fa- 

*  Diodor,  vol  i,  p.  362,  ed.  Weflel. 
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crifice,  called  Tufcans,  and  employed  princi- 
pally to  ferve  in  their  temples.  We  are  told 
by  Livy*,  that  it  was  afferted,  in  his  time,  that 
the  Roman  youths  formerly  ufed  to  be  in- 
ftru&ed  in  the  Etrufcan  language  ;  as  they 
afterward  were  in  the  Greek. 

The  Tyrrheni  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a 
republican  conftitution ;  which,  among  the 
Etrurians,  had  fornething  of  the  monarchical 
form.  Their  government  was  divided  into 
twelve  branches  ;  over  each  of  which  they 
appointed  a  chief,  whom  they  called  the  Lu- 
cumo.  Long  before  the  Etrurians,  forfaking 
their  antient  refidence  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Apennines,  had  come  into  that  country  which 
had  firft  been  inhabited  by  the  Tyrrheni,  and 
afterward  took  the  name  of  Etruria»  they  cer* 
tainly  had  extenfive  poffeflions  in  this  country ; 
which  reached  even  as  far  as  Campania,  where 
they  had  built  the  city  of  Capua  before  the 
founding  of  Rome.  We  are  informed,  by 
Virgil,  that  Pifa,  in  the  time  of  iEneas,  was 
certainly  an  Etrurian  town.  Their  removal 
over  the  Apennines  happened  at  the  time  that 
the  Firft  Tarquin  governed  in  Rome.  It  was 
then  that  the  Gauls  attacked  them,  with  a 


*  Liv.  lib.  xi.  36. 
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powerful  army,  and  feized  on  their  principal 
city,  Felfnia ;  which  they  called  Bononia:  the 
prefent  Bologna.  Though  we  may  well  ima- 
gine there  were  bloody  wars,  between  the 
Tyrrheni  and  the  Etrurians,  when  the  latter 
attacked  the  Tyrrheni  in  the  country  they  en- 
joyed beyond  the  Apennines,  yet  the  people 
became  fo  mingled,  with  each  other,  that  at 
length  they  formed  but  one  nation. 

They  carried  on  a  great  trade,  feized  on  the 
coafts  of  Sardinia  and  Corfica,and  from  thence 
failed  into  the  great  ocean,  beyond  the  pillars 
of  Hercules.  Here  they  difcovered  an  iflandj 
to  which  they  wrould  have  fent  a  colony,  but 
they  were  oppofed  in  this  project  by  the  Car- 
thaginians. 

By  degrees,  the  Etrurians  became  fhame- 
fully  vitiated  ;  and  therefore  were  the  more 
eafily  fubjecled,  by  the  Romans. 

Whether  Florence  had  with  certainty  been 
an  Etrurian  city,  or,  as  others  affirm,  wras  built 
by  the  foldiers  of  Sylla,  and  was  called  Fluen- 
tia9  afterward  Florentia^  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. It  was  deftroyed  by  Totila,  king  of  the 
Goths;  and  rebuilt  by  Charlemagne.  It  main- 
tained its  liberty  for  feveral  centuries  ;  but  at 
length  became  neither  capable  nor  worthy  of 

liberty, 
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liberty,  and  was  therefore  continually  diftra<3> 
ed  by  different  fa&ions.  The  Guelphs  and 
Ghibelins  aflaulted  each  other,  with  unextin* 
guifhable  rage.  The  party  fubdued  was  ob- 
liged to  fly  the  country  ;  and  was  induftrxous 
in  exciting  enemies  againft  it. 

Jealous  of  their  freedom,  the  Florentines 
took  the  Angular  refolution  of  excluding  the 
nobility  from  all  public  offices  ;  and  confe- 
quently  the  nobles  had  no  other  road  open,  to 
power,  than  that  of  becoming  of  the  rank  of 
citizen.  This  rank  very  foon  included  all  the 
power  and  dignity  that  had  formerly  apper- 
tained to  the  rank  of  noble  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that,  after  the  degradation  of  the 
nobility,  the  reign  of  riches,  which  is  certainly 
the  moft  rigorous  and  the  moft  degrading, 
mufl  have  taken  place. 

The  family  of  the  Medici  foon  predomi- 
nated,by  its  wealth  and  influence;  and  Cofimo 
Medici,  a  man  of  great  talents,  governed  Flo- 
rence without  poflefling  the  title  of  prince. 
The  government  was  continued  in  his  family, 
till  at  iaft  its  power  was  publicly  acknowledged 
by  the  people. 

Freedom  is  an  ineftimable  blefling :  but,  if 
it  be  not  promoted  by  purity  of  manners,  it 

foon 
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fbon  degenerates  into  anarchy,  and  the  defpot- 
ifm  of  the  multitude  ;  which,  of  all  others,  is 
the  moft  dreadful  misfortune  that  can  befall  a 
country.  Whoever  will  read  the  excellent 
hiftory  of  Florence,  by  Machiavel,  will  be 
convinced  that  the  Florentines  were  incapable 
of  freedom  ;  and  that  the  change,  which  hap- 
pened in  their  conftitution,  was  evidently  a 
bleffing. 

At  the  extinction  of  the  family  of  the  Me- 
dici, Francis  of  Lorraine,  grand  duke  of  Tuf- 
cany,  was  the  hufband  of  Maria  Therefa;  and 
ceded  Lorraine  to  Staniflaus,  who  had  been 
king  of  Poland.  Tufcany  is  now  governed  by 
the  grandfon  of  Francis ;  who  is  the  fecond 
fon  of  the  Emperor. 

P.  S.  I  have  obtained  further  information  ? 
concerning  the  volcano  I  mentioned,  from  the^ 
learned  Signor  Bicchierai;  who  has  vifited  the 
place  himfelf.  He  does  not  believe  it  to  be  a 
volcano ;  as  he  can  neither  find  traces  of  any 
crater,  of  ftones  that  it  has  thrown  out,  or 
of  lava.  He  has  only  difcovered  cavities  in 
the  earth,  which  exude  a  petrol,  or  liquid  bitu- 
men. This  oil  probably  gives  the'air  an  in- 
flammatory quality.  He  believes  that  it  is 
often  enflamed  by  violent  gufts  of  wind  ;  and 

that 
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that  then  it  catches  fire  :  though  it  does  not 
constantly  burn  :  but  that  very  frequently  this 
inflammatory  air  catches -fire  by  the  torches 
that  are  brought  thither.  A  flight  degree  of 
War  nth  is  felt  in  thefe  place  Sir  William 
Hamilton  had  this  air  bottled,  a  id  fent  to 
England  :  experiments  were  made  upon  it, 
and  it  was  found  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  as  the 
inflammable  air,  which  is  common  to  the 
coalpits  at  Newcaftle. 
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Florence,  17th  December  ijyt, 

T.  HIS  city,  which  in  the  time  of  its 
freedom  was  one  of  the  molt  populous  in  Eu- 
rope, does  not  now  contain  more  than  feventy- 
four  thoufand  inhabitants.  Its  fite  on  the 
Arno  is  beautiful ;  and  its  four  large  bridges 
give  it  a  grand  appearance  :  but  it  is  not  well 
built.  I  allow  that  the  ftone  houfes,  of  this  as 
well  as  of  all  the  Italian  towns,  are  greatly 
preferable  to  our  own  ;  but  their  ftreets  are 
narrow  and  crooked, 

Imuft 
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I  muft  own,  the  famous  Florentine  gallery 
has  not  equalled  my  expectation.  It  contains 
pictures  of  the  greateft  mafters ;  but  they  are 
not  their  beft  performances  :  and  the  remain- 
der are  of  the  Florentine  fchool ;  the  works 
of  which  are  infipid  and  lifelefs,  compared  to 
the  full  and  powerful  impreffions  we  receive, 
from  the  Bolognefe  artifts  :  the  three  Caracci, 
Guido,  and  Guercino. 

It  is  better  provided  with  antient  ftatues  ; 
for  it  contains  the  fineft  productions  of  anti- 
quity. I  will  not  enumerate  all  the  antient 
emperors,  and  the  emprefles,  with  which  this 
hall  abounds ;  but  pafs  on  to  the  famous.  Ve- 
nus de  Medicis,  an  Apollo,  the  Roman  flave 
or  whetter,  the  wreftlers,  and  the  dancing 
Fauns.  You  have  feen  excellent  cafts  of  all 
thefe  ftatues :  but,  oh,  how  inferior  is  the  very 
beft  of  them  to  the  originals ! 

Ariadne  fleeping,  of  a  coloflal  fize,  Hercules 
attacking  Neflus,  the  Centaur,  and  a  fleeping 
Morpheus,  with  poppies  in  his  hand,  are  all 
Tuil  of  expreflion.  The  Morpheus  is  of  black 
marble. 

A  coloflal  head  of  Alexander,  dying,  is  of 
the  higheft  beauty.  I  cannot  imagine  how 
Addifon  could  have  fuppofed  the  artift  meant 

to 
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to  reprefent  Alexander  weeping,  becaufe  lie 
Jiad  no  new  worlds  to  conquer.  A  defire  of 
new  worlds  might  pafs  fleeting  thro,  his 
great  mind  ;  but  fuch  a  thought  never  could 
have  been  followed  by  fuch  an  earned  appear- 
ance. I  could  much  fooner  believe  that  the 
fculptor  intended  Alexander  mould  be  repre- 
fcnted  in  the  moment  of  repentance,  for  the 
murder  of  Clytus.  Be  it  as  it  will,  we  fee  evi- 
dent marks  of  the  approach  of  death.  The 
genius  of  the  artift  has  reprefented  the  ftrength 
of  the  dying  Alexander  as  finking  before  that 
approach. 

Niobe,  with  her  feven  fons  and  feven  daugh- 
ters, ftands  in  a  fpacious  hall.  Her  offspring 
are  all  as  large  as  life ;  but  the  figure  of  Niobe 
is  coloffal.  I  know  not  how  it  happens,  but 
this  exception,  with  refpect  to  the  mother, 
difturbs  the  harmony  of  the  whole  much  lefs 
than  you  would  imagine.  The  point  of  time, 
chofen  by  the  artift,  is  when  only  one  fon  is 
flain,  by  the  arrow  of  Apollo.  The  figure  of 
the  fallen  youth  is  very  fine.  However,  it 
appears  to  me  unworthy  of  the  great  artift  to 
have  given  him  two  large  wounds.  The  Greek 
artifts  are  generally  careful  to  keep  the  dif- 
agreeable  out  of  fight ;  and  what  need  was 
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there  for  more  than  one  wound,  from  the  bow 
of  the  far-ftriking  God,  to  lay  the  dying  youth 
in  the  duft  ? 

The  youth  lies  on  his  back,  and  there  is  a 
horfe  (landing  befide  him  ;  from  which  it  has 
been  conjectured,  with  great  probability,  that 
the  dead  youth  was  (hot  from  his  horfe.  The 
animal  cannot  in  truth  be  praifed  :  which  is 
the  cafe  with  many  of  the  horfes  of  antiquity, 
though  fome  of  them  are  excellent. 

The  young  women  are  much  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  youths  j  fome  of  whom  appear  to 
me  to  be  worthy  neither  of  their  mother  nor 
their  Afters.  All  are  reprefented  in  different 
attitudes,  in  expectation  of  approaching  death. 

Ovid,  who  in  his  noble  narrative  gives  a 
different  picture  to  that  of  the  artift,  fuffers 
more  of  the  youths  to  be  (hot  from  on  horfe- 
back  :  but  he  appears  to  have  feen  thefe  fla- 
tues,  for  he  has  caught  the  mod  lovely  idea  of 
the  fculptor,  that  of  the  youngeft  daughter 
flying  to  take  (helter  in  the  lap  of  her  mo- 
ther. 

Ultima  reftabat,  quam  toto  corpore  mater, 
Tota  vefte  tegens,  Unam,  minimamque,  relinque  ! 
De  multis  minim  am  pofco,  clamavit,  et  unam  ! 
Vol.  II.  F  The 
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The  laft  vrith  eager  care  the  mother  veU'cf^  ' 
Behind  her  fpreading  mantle  clofe  conceal'd 
And  with  her  body  guarded,  as  a  fhield. 
Only  for  this,  this  youtigeft,  I  implore  : 
Grant  me  this  one  requcft,  I  afit  no-  more. 

Croxall- 

The  expreffion  of  the  mother,  whofe  beauty 
ihines  vifibly  through  her  grief,  is  inimitable. 

There  is  a  fixteenth  figure,  that  is-  ambi- 
guous.   Some  affirm  it  to  be  Amphion,  the 
hufband  of  Niobe  ;  who,  according  to  the 
fable,  killed  hhnfelf  for  grief,  after  the  death 
of  his  children  :  but  the  figure  of  this  man 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  fufficiently  noble 
for  Amphion.    He  has  a  bonnet  and  a  cloak, 
which  are  rather  the  coftume  of  a  flave  than 
of  a  hero.    Heyne,  the  aulic  counfellor,  it  is 
jfaid,  fuppofed  it  to  be  a  flave,  who  had  been 
a  tutor  to  the  fons  ;  and  yet  this  opinion  does 
not  I  think  appear  to  be  well  grounded  ;  for 
this  ambiguous  reprefentation  of  a  flave,  be- 
tween Niobe  and  her  fourteen  children,  would 
be  a  difagreeable  expedient ;  or  fomething 
Vvorfe. 

It  appears  much  more  probable  that  this 
figure,  though  it* was  discovered  withthe  others 
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In  the  fixteenth  century,  is  no  part  of  the  fame 
ftory  *. 

The  mufeum  of  the  Grand  Duke  is  a  very- 
ample  and  remarkable  colle&ion,  from  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature.  The  anatomical 
preparations,  in  wax,  are  executed  with  great 
powers  of  deception. 

I  have  no  where  feen  fo  many  fpecimens  of 
birds,  which  were  equally  well  preferved,  and 
equally  natural  in  their  attitudes.  It  is  likevvife 
admirably  rich  in  infefts,  and  fhells ;  and  con- 
noifTeurs  affirm  that  the  mineralogical  collec- 
tion  is  exceedingly  ample.  One  apartment  is 
entirely  filled  with  plants,  kept  under  glaffes ; 
and  thofe  tender  plants  that  cannot  be  well 
preferved  are  reprefented,with  uncommon  art, 
in  wax.  They  appear  to  grow,  in  all  their 
beautiful  bloom;  and  the  filver  coloured  down, 
of  certain  leaves,  is  imitated  with  the  utmoft 
degree  of  reality. 

The  new  palace  of  the  Grand  Duke,  which 

*  When  1  wrote  this,  I  had  not  feen  a  bafifo  relievo,  at 
Rome ;  in  which  there  is  the  figure  of  Amphion,  and 
Kkewife  of  the  pedagogue,  and  the  nurfe.  In  a  farco- 
phagus  of  the  Villa  Borghefi-at  Rome,  we  likewife  find 
the  pedagogue  and  the  nurfe.  I  therefore  retra£t  my 
opinion,  and  think  it  probable  that  Counfellor  Heyne  was 
right  in  his  conjecture  i  but  that,  perhaps,  the  Amphion, 
as  well  as  the  nurfe,  has  not  been  difeovered. 
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is  called  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  the  name  of  its  for-* 
mer  pofTefibr,  is  noble  in  appearance,  without* 
and  magnificent,  within.  It  is  moft  remark- 
able for  its  fine  collection  of  pictures,  only 
fome  of  which  I  fhall  notice. 

Here  is  the  fo  juftly  famed,  and  the  fo  fre- 
quently copied,  Madonna  della  Sedia,  by  Ra- 
phael ;  which  our  Preiiler,  with  his  mafterly 
hand,  has  lately  engraved.  The  picture  is  in 
excellent  prefervation,  and  is  kept  covered  with 
a  glafs. 

A  large  allegorical  picture,  by  Rubens,  is 
full  of  poetic  fire.  A  warrior  iffues  from  the 
open  gate  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  tearing  him- 
felf  from  the  arms  of  a  beautiful  woman,  who 
appears  to  be  the  figure  of  Peace.  The  Furies 
of  war  force  him  from  her.  Another  woman 
follows  him,  fhrieking,  bearing  a  mural  crown ; 
and  before  him  are  extended,  on  the  ground^ 
various  figures  of  men. 

Two  large  landlcapes,  by  Rubens,  poffefs  all 
that  life  of  nature  which  that  great  painter 
knew,  how  to  beftow,  as  well  on  this  branch 
of  the  art  as  on  hiftorical  fubjefts. 

Here  too  is  a  very  beautiful  painting,  by 
Rubens,  reprefenting  himfelf,  his  brother, 
Hugo  Grotius,  and  Juftus  Lipfius. 

I  found  the  fame 'Holy  Family,  by  Rubens, 
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here,  which  I  had  fo  much  admired  in  the  pa- 
lace of  Giacomo  Balbi,  at  Genoa.  This  of  the 
Grand  Duke  may  be  the  original ;  but  I  con- 
fefs,  if  that  at  Genoa  be  the  copy,  it  has  fome- 
thing  in  it  of  the  lovely,  which  I  cannot  but 
prefer.  I  mud  not  however  omit  to  add  that 
the  picture  here  is  in  a  bad  light. 

The  portraits,  by  Raphael,  are  very  fine ; 
and  I  was  exceedingly  interefted  to  find, among 
them,  thofe  of  Pope  Julio  the  Second,  and 
Leo  the  Tenth. 

A  Madonna,  with  the  Holy  Child,  by  Carlo 
Dolce,  is  excellent :  but  there  are  two  pieces, 
by  the  fame  mafter,  a  Chrift  and  a  Madonna, 
which  I  think  more  excellent. 

There  are  two  Holy  Families,  by  Raphael; 
one  of  which  is  very  fmall,  and  uncommonly 
beautiful. 

Here  are  Martin  Luther  and  his  wife,  by 
Holbein.  We  are  furprifed  to  meet  our  Lu- 
ther, fo  frequently,  in  the  galleries  of  Italy. 

Another  Holy  Family,  by  Raphael,  in  hie 
firft  manner.  It  is  very  interefting  to  contem- 
plate by  what  degrees  the  mind  of  this  great 
man  foared  beyond  his  mafter,  Perugino.  His 
firft  performances  might  be  taken  for  the 
mafter  pieces  of  his  instructor, 

F  3  A  Saint 
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A  Saint  Sebaftian,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,is  on« 
of  the  fineft  ornaments  of  this  rich  collection. 

Four  landfcapes,  by  Gregorio  Fidanza,  a 
painter  now  living  at  Rome,  are  excellent. 
Two  of  them  are  of  fummer :  the  third  is  a 
winter  piece,  and  the  fourth  a  view  on  the  Tea 
more. 

There  is  a  large  garden,  belonging  to  the 
Palazzo  Pittiy  which  might  be  called  a  winter 
garden  ;  for  it  is  full  of  evergreens  :  among 
others  are  the  prickly  oak,  the  cyprefs,  various 
pines,  the  olive,  the  common  laurel,  the  lauro- 
cerafus^  the  lentifcus^  and  the  wild  laurel  \ 
which  is  in  bloom  about  Chriftmas  in  our  hot- 
houfes,  and  then  bears  no  fruit ;  but  here,  itt 
the  open  air,  at  this  feafon  of  the  year,  it  teems 
with  its  clear  blue  berries.  Even  the  philyrcay 
and  the  black  poplar,  are  ftill  in  leaf  in  this 
garden. 

There  are  feveral  pictures  in  the  church  of 
the  Annunciation,  none  of  which  appear  to 
me  very  remarkable ;  except  the  famous  Ma* 
donna  del  Sacco,  in  frefco ;  which  is  fo  called 
becaufe  Jofeph  is  leaning  on  a  fack.  The  per- 
fonages  are  the  Holy  Virgin,  the  child  Jefus, 
and  Jofeph.  It  is  painted  by  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
and  is  very  fine. 
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The  figure  of  Dante  is  in  the  cathedral, 
crowned  with  laurel.  We  often  meet  with 
him,  here,  and  always  crowned  with  laurel. 
This  great  man  was  not  buried  in  his  native 
city,  but  at  Ravenna. 

In  the  church  Delia  Santa  Greet  are  the 
monuments  of  three  remarkable  men  of  ge- 
nius, all  Florentines  ;  Galileo,  Machiavel,  and 
Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti.  The  following 
infcription  is  on  the  monument  of  Machiavel, 
which  has  been  erected  in  modern  times. 

Tanto  nomini  nullum  ek»gium  par. 
Nicolaus  Machiavdli 
ObiitAoM.D. XXVII. 

The  church  of  St.  Lawrence  is  famous,  for 
being  the  burying  place  of  the  family  of  the 
Medici.  They  lie  .  in  the  facrifty  ;  in  which 
there  are  two  monuments,  with  beautiful  fta- 
tuary,  by  Michael  Angelo :  but  they  are  not 
quite  finiflied. 

A  large  and  magnificent  chapel  has  long 
been  building,  in  which  the  remains  of  the 
family  of  the  Medici  are  to  be  placed.  Its 
form  is  o&agon,  and  it  contains  fix  large  fe- 
pulchres  ;  four  of  Egyptian  and  two  of  orien- 
tal granite;   defigned  by  Michael  Angelo. 

F  4  There 
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There  are  niches  wrought  above  thefe  fepuk 
chres,  in  which  coloffal  ftatues  of  the  Medici 
are  placed  ;  fome  of  which,  by  Giovanni  di 
Bologna,  are  very  excellent. 

There  is  a  fine  library  belonging  to  this 
church,  the  books  of  which  are  all  chained  to 
tables,  and  which  may  be  reached  with  con- 
venience. The  number  of  volumes  does  not 
appear  to  be  confiderable  ;  but  it  contains  fome 
choice  manufcripts.  I  faw  a  Latin  bible,  and 
a  Virgil ;  the  firft  of  the  fixth,  and  the  laft  of 
the  fifth  century.  I  looked  into  the  begin- 
ning of  the  iEneid,  and  did  not  find  the  four 
firft  verfes ;  beginning  Ilk  ego  qui  quondam ; 
which  the  beft  commentators  hold  to  be  fpu- 
rious.  The  poem  begins  with  Arma  virumque 
cano. 

For  my  awn  part,  I  confefs  thefe  four  verfes 
do  not  appear  to  me  unlike  Virgil  :  but  his 
fine  tafte  might  difcover  that  they  were  unne- 
ceiTary,  and  not  worthy  to  begin  the  iEneid  : 
he  might  therefore  omit  them. 

The  celebrated  copy  of  the  Pandecls,  of  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Juftinian,  is  not  allowed 
to  be  fhewn,  without  permiflion.  I  eafily 
confoled  myfelf  with  the  lofs  of  this  fight ; 
and  could  not  help  recollecting  the  queftion 
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that  once  was  put  to  me,  with  great  vivacity, 
by  a  C  erman  profeffor  :  who  demanded  whe- 
ther the  King  of  Denmark,  then  on  his  travels, 
had  been  to  Florence,  and  had  looked  at  the 
famous  copy  of  the  Pandedts  ?  The  fagacious 
pedant  thought  that  no  objedt  was  fo  worthy 
of  remark,  to  a  young  prince,  as  this  manu- 
fcript. 

There  is  a  confiderable  colle&ion  of  pictures, 
in  the  Palazzo  Riccardi :  among  others  the 
Four  Evangelifts,  by  Carlo  Dolce. 

A  very  fine  portrait  of  Andrea  Del  Sarto, 
by  himfelf. 

The  cieling  of  a  large  chamber  full  of  orna- 
ments is  by  Luca  Giordano.  The  fubjefts  he 
has  chofen  are  all  mythological ;  and  the 
whole  performance  is  of  remarkable  beauty. 

On  the  walls  of  the  Palazzo  Altoviti  are 
fifteen  famous  men,  as  Mercuries,  cut  in  ftone: 
among  whom  are  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccacio, 
Guicciardini,  Ficino,  who  is  wrell  known  for 
his  fine  edition  of  Plato,  and  Amerigo  Vef- 
pucci.  In  the  palace  itfelf  is  a  fmall  collection 
of  pictures  ;  which  is  remarkable  for  contain- 
ing a  noble  portrait  of  Raphael,  by  himfelf, 
and  prefented  to  the  anceftors  of  the  prefent 
family. 

I  am 
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I  am  juft  come  from  the  ftone  of  Dante 
(ft faJf°  Dante)  ;  a  place  on  a  feat  of 
ftone,  which  is  oppofite  to  the  cathedral,  and 
is  fo  called  becaufe  the  poet  ufed  to  delight  to 
fit  there.  The  memory  of  this  great  man, 
who  lived  five  hundred  years  ago,  is  very  frefh 
among  his  countrymen  ;  and  will  never  be 
forgotten,  while  la  dolce  favella  Tofca,  the 
fweet  Tufcan  tongue,  fhall  be  fpoken  and  read. 

When  his  noble  poem  firft  became  public, 
the  people  often  pointed  with  aftonifhment  to 
the  man  who  had  returned  from  vifiting  pur- 
gatory, hell  and  heaven.  They  fuppofed  the 
hundred  cantos,  of  his  Divina  Comedia^  to  be 
the  defcription  of  a  real  journey. 

The  church  del  Battiftcrlo  is  of  noble  archi- 
tecture, circular,  and  fupported  by  Corinthian 
pillars.  Tradition  maintains  that  it  was  an 
antient  temple  of  Mars.  Its  brazen  gates  are 
of  remarkable  beauty,  adorned  with  noble 
designs  in  baifo  relievo,  which  reprefent  the 
hiftories  of  holy  writ.  It  is  the  work  of 
Lorenzo  Ghiberti.  Michael  Angelo  admired 
thefe  gates  fo  much  that  he  called  them  the 
gates  of  Paradife. 

I  muft  not  conclude  this  letter  without 
noticing  an  inftitution,  which  does  honour  to 
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Florence  ;  and  which  originated  in  the  age  of 
liberty.  A  community,  which  is  called  La 
Societa  della  Mifericordia^  which  confifts  of  all 
ranks  of  people,  make  it  their  duty  to  afford 
aid  to  the  poor  and  helplefs  of  the  city.  After 
enquiring  into  the  difeafes  of  the  fick,  they 
either  take  them  to  an  excellent  hofpital  or  into 
their  own  houfes.  Any  perfon,  meeting  with 
#n  extraordinary  misfortune,  may  depend 
upon  receiving  fuccour,  from  this  community. 
When  the  fociety  affemble,  or  when  any  Hid- 
den accident  calls  a  number  of  them  together, 
they  appear  in  mafks  :  partly  from  prudence, 
to  conceal  themfelves,  and  partly  not  to  put 
the  poorer  members  of  the  fociety  to  the  blufh, 
by  the  difference  of  drefs  in  the  more  wealthy. 

They  afford  their  aid,  when  neceffary,  un- 
afked.  When  a  diftreffed  perfon  meets  with 
any  accident,  though  he  have  never  belonged 
to  the  fociety,  he  is  made  welcome.  Similar 
focieties,  which  are  called  eonfratermta^  are 
common  to  the  towns  of  Italy. 
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Pifa,  18th  December  1 791. 

I  COULD  not  withftand  the  inclina- 
tion I  had  to  vifit  this  antient  and  famous 
city,  though  it  was  out  of  our  road  ;  and  I 
was  the  rather  induced,  becaufe  Pifa  is  not 
only  well  deferving  of  notice,  but  is  remark- 
able for  the  mild  air  it  enjoys. 

We  fet  out  early,  yefterday  ;  for  we  had  a 
long  day's  journey  to  perform.  The  road  is 
pleafant,  and  fometimes  led  us  to  the  banks  of 
the  beautiful  Arno.  The  Apennines  were 
feen  on  our  right,  and  fometimes  the  profpect 
before  us  was  very  extenfive.  The  road  itfelf 
is  excellent;  efpecially  the  laft  half  of  the  way. 
The  land  is  cultivated  with  extreme  care,  and 
planted  with  numerous  olive  and  mulberry 
trees  ;  round  which  the  vine  rifes,  and  clings  : 
the  moots  of  which  there  is  no  occafion  to 
lay,  in  winter. 

The  nearer  we  came  to  Pifa,  the  milder 
we  found  the  air.  The  Pyracanthus,  which 
we  call  the  fiery  bum,  and  plant  in  gardens, 
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was  here  verdant,  and  covered  with  its  glow-* 
ing  berries.  We  faw  garden  beans,  that  were 
about  fix  inches  high  ;  and  that,  after  grow- 
ing all  winter,  are  gathered  in  April.  The 
men  and  women  were  employed  in  digging 
large  fields  with  the  fpade.  In  thefe  fields,  a 
later  kind  of  garden  bean,  vicia  faba,  is  plant- 
ed; which  ripens  in  June.  Many  different 
trees  have  not  yet  loft  their  leaves  ;  particu- 
larly the  oak,  on  parts  of  which  we  found 
green  and  tender  fprouts,  as  in  fummer. 

Pifa  muft  have  been  built  fome  centuries 
before  the  deftruction  of  Troy.  Tradition 
attributes  its  origin  to  the  Greek  town  of  Pifa, 
in  Elis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  which 
was  made  fo  famous  by  the  Olympian  games. 
Virgil,  fpeaking  of  it,  lays,  Alphece  ab  origin  t 

Ariftotle  however,  whofe  enquiries  were 
much  more  extenfive  and  profound,  and  after 
him  Strabo,  both  tell  us  that  Pifa  was  founded 
by  the  Ligurians ;  who  were  a  Celtic  nation. 
It  afterward  became  one  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Etrurians.  In  the  year  of  Rome  572, 
the  Romans  fent  a  Latin  colony  hither ;  and 
in  later  times  it  became  a  municipal  city. 

On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
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Pifa  obtained  its  freedom  ;  which  contributed/ 
with  its  fituation  on  the  Arno,  to  raife  it  to  a 
high  degree  of  power  and  rule.  When  all 
Italy  was  overrun  by  the  invafions  of  the  pi- 
rates, the  people  of  Pifa  took  the  iflands  of 
Sardinia  and  Corfica,  from  the  Saracens,  the 
town  of  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  and  likewife  Car- 
thago. They  greatly  aided  the  crufaders,  who 
followed  the  holy  banners  into  the  Eaft,  and, 
themfelves,  raifed  the  fiege  Of  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt. 

Pifa  did  not  efcape  the  general  misfortunes 
which  befel  the  inland  parts  of  Italy,-  during 
the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelins. 
Biftraeted  by  both  thefe  factions,  its  power 
declined  ;  but  its  liberties  received  the  moft 
deadly  wound  during  the  war  it  waged  with 
Genoa.  In  this  war,  Pifa  loft  twelve  thou- 
fand  men,  forty-nine  gallies,  and,  what  was- 
ftill  more  fatal,  its  haven,  Porto  Pijano,  and 
the  navigation  of  the  Arno ;  for,  from  this 
time,  the  commerce  of  Pifa  became  dependants 
and  infignificant. 

Ugoiino,  count  of  Gherardefca,  a  citizen  of 
Pifa,  for  having  favoured  the  faction  of  the 
Guelphs,  was  aided  by  them,  and  became  the 
tyrant  of  his  country.    He  was  banifhed,  but 

reftored' 
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reftored  again  by  the  Florentines  ;  was  after- 
ward feized,  by  the  people  of  Pifa,  and  he  and 
his  three  fons  were  imprifoned  in  a  tower, 
by  the  Archbifhop  Ruggieri ;  where  they  were 
fuffered  to  die  with  hunger.  This  mournful 
ftory  Dante  makes  Ugolino  himfelf  relate,  in 
hell,  with  all  the  ardour  of  poetry.  Befide, 
where  is  the  German  who  is  unacquainted 
with  Gerftenberg's  terrifying  tragedy  of  Ugo- 
lino ?  which,  had  the  author  never  written 
any  thing  elfe,  would  have  immortalized  his 
name  ! 

Pifa,  afterward,  more  than  once,  was  fob- 
jected  to  the  Florentines ;  and,  more  than  once, 
'recovered  its  liberty:  till  it  was  finally  fub- 
dued,  by  Florence  ;  which  did  but  act  in- obe- 
dience to  the  family  of  the  Medici.  Many 
of  its  citizens  abandoned  their  native  place, 
where  they  could  no  longer  be  free.  The 
people  of  Pifa  made  an  ineffectual  attempt, 
a  hundred  years  afterward,-  to  recover  their 
antient  liberty;  and,  after  this  ftruggle,  Pifa 
declined  fo  faft  that  the  number  of  its  inhabit- 
ants was  decreafed  from  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  to  fifteen  thoufand.     The  Grand 
Duke  endeavoured  to  afford  it  relief,  and 
founded  the  order  of  St.  Stephen ;  the  knights 
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of  which  order  were  to  inhabit  Pifa.  H$ 
likewife  made  it  a  tiniverfity.  But  how  in- 
effectual  are  means  like  thefe,  to  fupply  the 
lofs  of  benevolent  and  all  fertilifing  free- 
dom ! 

The  prefent  Grand  Duke  loves  Pifa:  and, 
in  imitation  of  his  father,  the  Emperor*  paffes 
feveral  months  of  the  year  at  this  city. 

The  climate  of  Pifa  is  uncommonly  mild. 
At  ten  o'clock  this  morning*  our  thermo- 
meter flood  at  twelve  degrees  above  the  freeze 
ing  point.  This  was  in  the  open  air  ;  and,  at 
the  fame  feafon  of  the  year,  was  one  degree 
warmer  than  it  was  in  my  chamber  in  Ger- 
many, in  which  I  had  a  fire; 

We  vifited  the  botanic  garden  ;  having  a1 
letter  of  recommendation  to  the  fuperintend- 
ant,  Signor  Gregorio  Santi,  a  very  active 
man,  which  was  given  us  by  Doctor  Bichierai, 
cf  Florence. 

As  We  walked  through  the  garden,  we  were 
charmed  by  the  prdfpect  of  large  orange  and 
lemon  trees,  teeming  with  the  golden  fruit  of 
the  gardens  of  Hefperia.  A  lovely  laurel 
grove,  of  flender  and  tall  trees*  made  the  gar- 
den, at  this  time  of  the  year,  very  pleafant  * 
and,  in  fummer,  its  cool  fhades  and  innume- 
rable 
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table  Tinging  birds  muft  render  it  uncom- 
monly delightful. 

We  faw  the  CaElus  Opuntia  in  the  open 
air,  with  its  red  fruit ;  the  Cacius  heptagona ; 
feveral  Aloes  ;  a  large  now  leaflefs  Morus  pa- 
pyrifera;  the  Chamcerops  hiimilis  with  its  fruit, 
which  did  not  yet  bear*  becaufe  the  male 
tree  was  wanting ;  feveral  Jiicca  with  their 
fruit ;  the  Lannis  Alexandrinus  ( rufcus )  with 
fruit ;  and  the  Gleditjia  Tri acanthus^  with  its 
feed  burfting  through  the  large  hufk,  from 
which  it  is  faid  the  crown  of  thorns  was  made. 
We  likewife  faw  a  large  CaElns  cereus^  planted 
againft  a  wall,  which  was  thicker  than  a  man's 
arm  and  full  ten  ells  high.  The  Oleander^  with 
its  fruit ;  and  the  Colutea  and  Cytifusy  which 
here  do  not  lofe  their  leaves  till  late  in  the 
winter :  they  are  ftill  green  ;  and  the  Cyt'ifus 
now  bears  its  yellow  flower ;  which  does  not 
hang  in  fuch  long  bunches,  at  prefent,  as  it 
does  with  us  in  May. 

The  famous  tower  of  Pifa,  which  is  fwayed 

*  The  text  is  — nut  feittin  frilchteny  ivelche  doch  nicht 
iefruchtet  war  en.  This  may  figniiy  not  yet  impregnated ; 
©r perhaps  not  ripened:  but  I  pretend  to  no  knowledge  on 
the  fubject,  and  therefore  quote  the  author.  T. 

Vol.  II.  G  fifteen 
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fifteen  feet  from  the  centre,  has  a  noble  ap- 
pearance :  it  is  the  belfry  of  the  cathedral. 
This  cathedra],  like  thofe  of  Florence  and  of 
Affifi,  mull  have  been  the  work  of  a  German 
architect  of  the  eleventh  century.  In  this 
age,  architecture  flourifhed  among  the  Ger- 
mans. The  Gothic  architecture  travelled, 
from  Spain,  through  France  to  Germany. 
The  numerous  rich  and  free  cities  of  our  coun- 
try expedited  its  progrefs,  and  architects  of 
the  German  fchool  found  their  way  to  Italy ; 
till  at  laft  the  Italians,  from  the  great  works 
of  antiquity  which  remained  among  them, 
were  induced  to  reftore  the  fine  arts.  This 
they  effected,  and  defervedly  became  the 
tutors  of  E-urope. 

In  this  church  is  the  famous  C amp o  Santo  ; 
which  confifts  of  a  fpacious  corridore  within 
a  court,  the  figure  of  which  is  an  oblong 
fquare.  The  infide  is  painted  in  frefco  ;  and 
the  fubject  cf  the  paintings  is  Dante's  Hell, 
Purgatory,  and  Pleaven  ;  but  the  execution 
is  very  unworthy  of  the  immortal  poet.  On 
the  outward  open  fide,  fupported  by  pillars, 
are  fepulchres  of  very  rude  workmanfhip ; 
which  denotes  their  high  antiquity. 

I  Among 
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Among  thefe  monuments  is  that  which 
the  late  King  of  Pruffia  catifed  to  be  erected, 
to  the  memory  of  Algarotti. 

At  the  top  is  the  following  infeription  : 

ALGAROTTO,  OVIDII  iEMULO,  NEWTONII 
DISCIPUI.O, 

FREDERICUS  MAGNUS. 

Below  is  a  marble  buft  of  Algarotti,  with 
thefe  words  : 

ALGAROTTUS  NON  OMNIS. 

Above  the  monument  is  a  Mufe,  reading  ; 
and  the  owl  of  Pallas. 

From  this  place,  we  went  to  the  obferva- 
tory  ;  the  different  (lories  of  which  are  pro- 
vided with  good  aftronomical  inftruments. 
The  profeflbr  of  afironomy,  who  is  a  native  of 
Tyrol,  (hewed  them  all  to  us  with  great  polite- 
nefs.    From  the  top  of  the  obfervatory,  we 
faw  the  Apennines  toward  the  north,  by  which 
Pifa  is  protected  from  the  north  win^;  and 
this,  added  to  the  influence  of  the  fea  air, 
produces  that  mildnefs  of  climate  which  the 
city  enjoys.    The  famous  marble  of  Carara 
is  dug  in  a  part  of  thefe  mountains,  which 
now  appertain  to  the  Duke  of  Modena :  the 
G  2  Duke 
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Duke  having  married  the  heirefs  of  Mafia 
Carara,  though  this  lady  is  dead. 

"We  once  more  had  the  pleafure  to  fee  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  to  trace  the  courfe  of  the 
Arno,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea.  We 
likewife  faw  Leghorn,  the  high  ifland  of  Gor- 
gona,*  and  that  of  Elva.  In  clear  weather, 
Corfica  may  be  feen ;  but  the  fky  was  then 
too  cloudy :  and  I  was  allured  that  Sardinia 
itfelf  might  fometimes  be  perceived  ;  though 
this  appears  to  me  impoffible. 

The  people  of  Pifa  maintain  that  the  origin 
of  their  city  was  the  Greek  city  of  Pifa  ;  and 
every  three  years,  on  the  12th  of  May,  they 
have  a  game  which  they  compare   to  the 

*  Dante  mentions  this  ifland  ;  and  another  that  is  not 
far  diftant  from  it,  which  is  called  Cspraja.  He  wifhes 
they  both  would  rife  from  their  beds,  and  dam  up  the 
mouth  of  the  Arno  ;  that  Pifa  might  be  punifhed,  for  the 
cruelties  inflicted  on  Ugolino. 

Muorafi  la  Capraja  e  la  Gorgona, 
E  faccian  fiepe  ad  Arno,  in  fu  la  foce 
Si  ch'egli  annieghi  in  te  ogni  perfona. 

Dante,  Inferno,  xxxiii.  82— -84* 

Ye  towers  of  Pifa,  may  Gorgona's  ftrand, 
With  lofty  mounds,  the  coming  flood  withftand  5 
And  fend  it  foaming  down  to  whelm  thy  fliame. 

Boyd. 
Oly  mpic  : 
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Olympic  games.  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  from  that  quarter  of  the  city  which  is 
called  Santa  Maria,  affemble  on  the  principal 
bridge  of  the  Arno,  in  complete  ancient  ar- 
mour;  in  oppofition  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty  other  men,  who  come  from  another 
quarter,  called  San  Antonio.  A  banner  is 
placed  on  the  centre  of  the  bridge ;  and 
whichever  party  can  drive  the  other  beyond 
this  banner  is  allowed  to  have  gained  the 
vi&ory.  The  river  ufed  to  be  covered  writh 
boats  ;  the  purpofe  of  which  was  to  catch  the 
falling  combatants  :  but  the  fury  of  their  ftrife 
has  been  limited,  and  now  nothing  but 
armour  falls  into  the  ftream. 

There  is  a  handfome  quay  on  each  fide  of 
the  Arno ;  which  would  have  a  ftill  better 
effect,  if  the  profpect  toward  the  river  were 
not  interrupted,  by  a  ftone  parapet  that  is  ra- 
ther high.  Several  bridges  are  built  over  the 
Arno,  which  make  the  walks  pleafant.  1  he 
houfes  of  the  city  are  antient :  the  ftreets 
however  are  wide  \  and,  on  one  quay,  there 
are  fome  noble  palaces,  that  were  built  by 
Michael  Angelo, 

The  Exchange  confifts  of  very  handfome 
G  3  high 
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high  arcades,  built  of  (tone,  which  on  feftival 
days  are  illuminated. 

The  market  is  fupplicd  with  fine  fruit,  ve- 
getables, and  with  flowers,  through  every  fea- 
fon  of  the  year :  for  they  bloom  here  all  win- 
ter in  the  open  air.  We  faw  rofes,  carna- 
tions, hyacinths,  gilly  flowers,  the  ranuncu- 
lus, anemone,  and  other  flowers.  Like  a.s 
our  common  garden  apples  are  fold  by  fcores, 
fo  here  fweet  oranges  are  tied  twenty  together, 
and  fold  for  a  very  trifle. 

The  wine  of  this  country  would  be  excel- 
lent, were  it  not  that,  like  mcft  of  the  Italian 
wines,  it  has  the  quality  of  not  keeping  longer 
than  from  year  to  year.  This  defect  docs 
not  appear  to  proceed  fo  much  from  the  pre- 
paration as  from  the  quality  of  the  air  ;  for 
foreign  wines  will  feldom  keep,  Rhenifh  only 
excepted.  Burgundy  indeed  may  be  kept ; 
but  then  efpecial  care  muft  be  taken  to  purify 
it  from  the  dregs  which  it  depofits. 

We  were  defirous  of  feeing  La  Torre  delta 
Fame  (The  tower  of  hunger)  which  had  been 
fo  named  after  the  death  of  Ugohno  and  his 
fons :  but  there  is  no  trace  of  it  remaining, 
and  the  place  where  it  flood  is  even  difputcd. 

LET- 
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LETTER  XL1V. 

Rome,  24th  December  1 79  t  . 

Wei  eft  Pifa  earlv  on  the  19th  ;  and 
travelled,  through  very  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated countries,  to  Sienna:  where  we  arrived 
on  the  20th.  This  diftricl:  abounds  in  mul- 
berry trees  ;  round  which  the  vine  clings,  bear- 
ing fruit  of  an  incredible  fize.  Sienna  lies 
high  among  the  Apennines,  between  hills  that 
are  planted  with  olive  trees.  This  town  is 
indebted  for  its  cool  fummers  to  the  height  of 
its  iituation  ;  but  the  winter  is  often  very  fe- 
vere  here  ;  at  leaft  it  is  fo  thought  by  the  Ita- 
lians. 

Some  affirm  that  Sienna  was  one  of  the 
twelve  principal  cities  of  the  Etrurians  :  others 
maintain  that  it  was  founded  by  Brennus,  dur- 
ing his  war  with  the  Romans.  So  re  con- 
tend that  it  derived  the  name  of  Sena  from  the 
Senoncs,  a  tribe  of  the  Gauls  :  but  this  opi- 
nion would  be  as  difficult  to  prove  as  to  deny. 
A  colony  was  fent  hither  in  the  time  of  Au- 
guftuSj  when  it  took  the  name  of  Sena  Julia. 

G  4  After 
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After  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
this  place  underwent  many  changes ;  but  at 
laft  obtained  its  freedom,  and  fupported  itfelf 
ccurageoufly  againft  Florence,  and  Pifa.  The 
citizens  of  this  little  free  ftate,  in  the  year 
1260,  gained  a  famous  victory  over  the  Flo- 
rentines and  Guelphs. 

Interline  broils  were  much  more  dangerous 
to  Sienna  than  foreign  foes ;  and  Pandolfo 
Petrucci  erected  himfelf  its  tyrant.  His  fuc- 
ceflbrs  followed  his  example ;  till  new  diftur- 
bancesarofe,  and  excited  the  defire  of  fubjed:- 
ing  it  in  France  and  Spain. 

It  is  probable  that  France,  according  to  its 
antient  and  modern  cuftom,  encouraged  thefe. 
contentions :  but  Spain  took  advantage  of 
them,  opprefTed  the  citizens,  and  gave  them 
into  the  power  of  the  Medici.  The  lofs  of 
freedom  occafioned  the  decay  of  the  city, 
its  circumference  is  computed  to  be  a  Ger- 
man mile,  yet  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
is  only  feventeen  thoufand.  It  formerly  con- 
tained a  hundred  thoufand  people. 

Sienna  is  tolerably  well  built ;  but  wre  mifs 
here,  as  in  the  other  towns  of  Tufcany,  the 
arcades  of  the  houfes ;  which  afford  fuch 
cooling  fhades,  and  give  fo  noble  an  appear- 
ance, 
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ance,  to  the  towns  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Apennines.  This  appears  the  more  fingular 
becaufe,  according  to  Diodorus,  the  arcade 
walks  were  the  invention  of  the  Tyrrheni. 

The  open  place  is  handfome ;  and  larger 
than  you  nfually  find,  in  the  cities  of  Italy, 
It  is  circular,  and  in  the  hollow  form  of  a 
mufcle  fhell ;  being  lower  in  the  middle  than 
at  the  fides. 

The  cathedral  is  a  good  Gothic  building,  of 
white  and  red  marble.  The  front  is  perfectly 
Gothic  ;  and  covered  and  disfigured  bv  nu- 
merous  carved  images.  The  pavement  within 
the  church  is  of  great  beauty.  '  It  reprefents 
ilories  from  holy  writ,  in  mofaic  work  ;  and 
is  covered  with  boards,  which  are  removed 
whenever  ftrangers  come  to  vifit  the  church. 
The  body  of  the  cathedral  is  decorated  with 
many  figures,  of  the  Popes,  cut  in  ftone. 

In  one  of  the  chapels,  there  are  two  beau- 
tiful ftatues,  from  the  hand  of  Bernini,  of 
Mary  Magdalen  and  St.  Jerome ;  both  of 
white  marble.  An  old  octagon  pulpit,  of 
white  marble,  is  ornamented  with  fine  baffi 
relievi;  of  the  workmanfliip  of  Nicolao  and 
Giovanni  of  Pifa. 

Here  too  is  what  is  called  the  iibrary  ;  but 

in 
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in  which  the  only  books  now  remaining  are 
about  thirty  large  folio  volumes  of  church 
mufic  ;  which  have  belonged  to  the  cathedral 
more  than  three  hundred  years.  They  are 
decorated  with  finely  illuminated  figures, 
painted  by  a  monk.  The  Spaniards  have  ta- 
ken away  more  than  half,  which  are  now  to 
be  found  in  the  great  library  of  the  Efcurial. 

The  library  of  Sienna  is  mod  remarkable 
for  fome  large  paitftlngs,  in  frefco,  by  Pintu- 
ricchio;  in  which  Raphael  muft  have  had  a 
hand.  In  fact,  we  difcover  his  portrait  in  one 
of  thefe  paintings :  but,  what  is  more  con- 
vincing, we  difcover  the  true  fpirit  cf  Ra- 
phael; In  the  freedom  of  the  outlines,  and 
in  the  breathing  animation  of  many  of  the 
figures. 

Here  is  likewife  an  antique  group,  of  white 
marble,  reprefenting  the  Graces.  It  has  been 
afcribed  to  the  father  of  Socrates.  Although 
it  is  much  damaged  and  is  placed  in  a  bad 
light,  we  ftil!  could  reccgnile  in  it  the  noble 
flyle  of  the  antients. 

Between  Sienna  and  Rome,  Tufcany  is 
chiefly  barren,  and  mountainous.  We  tra- 
velled three  leagues  before  day- break,  on  the 
2 1  ft;  and  hoped  to  have  reached  Radicofani 

before 
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before  night :  but  a  torrent  fwelled  by  rains, 
and  the  melted  fnow  from  the  mountains, 
cccafioned  the  waters  to  rife  ;  and  we  were 
obliged  to  turn  back,  and  fleep  at  a  wretched 
inn.  Fortunately,  the  weather  changed  ;  and 
we  were  able  to  pais  the  ftream  in  the  morn- 
ing, Tq  be  detained  by  the  rifing  of  the 
waters  is  an  accident  to  which  travellers  are 
frequently  liable,  in  Italy.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  country  allege,  as  an  excufe  for  the 
want  of  bridges,  the  rapidity  of  the  torrents  : 
but  are  the  torrents  of  Switzerland  lefs  ra- 
pid ?  And  what  power  has  a  narrow  ftream 
of  water  over  a  bridge  the  arch  of  which  is 
turned  from  bank  to  bank,  fo  that  the  waters 
cannot  reach  it  ? 

Radicofani  is  a  fortrefs,  built  on  the  top  of 
a  hill.  It  commands  an  important  pafs  of  the 
Tufcan  territories,  on  the  borders  of  the  States 
of  the  Church.  No  tree  (hades  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  final!  place  ;  where,  in  fummer, 
the  heat  is  infupportab'e.  Many  hamlets  and 
villages  are  feen,  as  you  travel  through  the 
country,  round  which  there  is  not  a  fiugle 
tree.  The  people  of  Tufcany  do  not  appear 
to  love  the  (hade ;  and  have  very  little  con- 
ception of  the  beauty  of  trees.    They  plant 

but 
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but  few  ;  and  thofe  they  lop.    The  country 

houfes  of  the  rich  are  only  planted  with  a 
few  gloomy  cyprefs  trees,  mingled  with  the 
pale  green  olive.  They  live  in  the  country 
only  during  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  and  fpend  the  whole  fummer  in 
their  towns ;  where  they  feek  the  gloom  of 
their  houfes,  becaufe  their  naked  fields  expofe 
them  to  the  heat  of  the  fun.  This  difmal 
cuftom  prevails  even  in  Lombardy,  Modena, 
and  Parma. 

The  country  round  Radicofani  exhibits  ma- 
ny traces  of  extinguished  volcanos.  Naked 
rocks  abound  on  the  barren  hills ;  and  ap- 
pear to  point  out  the  foregone  deftruclion  of 
nature. 

Soon  after  we  left  Radicofani,  we  entered 
the  States  of  the  Church ;  and,  before  dulk, 
we  paffed  over  a  tolerably  fteep  hill,  on  the 
top  of  which  the  ill  built  little  town  of  Acqua 
Pendente  ftands.  The  hill  is  very  pleafant. 
The  prickly  oak,  and  the  olive,  grow  among 
the  wild  rocks  on  the  right ;  and  the  intervals 
are  rendered  pleafant  with  noble  chefnut 
trees,  The  valley  opened  upon  us,  toward 
the  left,  fmiling  with  the  cluftering  vine.  It 
afforded  us  fome  regret,  when  we  were  after- 
ward 
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ward  told  that  this  place  derived  its  name  from 
a  waterfall,  which  rufhes  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain, 

Yefterday  morning,  we  palled  the  lake  of 
Bolfena ;  the  woody  mores  and  rocky  iflands 
of  which,  covered  with  trees,  render  it  re- 
markably pleafant.  It  took  its  name  from 
the  antient  Volfci ;  Bolfena  being  their  prin- 
cipal town  in  thefe  parts.  Pliny  mentions  its 
woody  iflands*;  but  fays  they  float  in  the 
waters  of  the  lakes :  whereas  they  vifibly 
reft  upon  rocks. 

This  lake  was  called  by  the  antients  Lacus 
VolfcinienJiS)  and  Lacus  Tarquinienfis.  In  the 
States  of  the  Church,  you  here  and  there  find 
noble  trees  that  have  not  been  lopped.  The 
cattle  are  large,  of  a  light  grey  colour,  as  in 
Tufcany,  and  have  horns  of  an  extraordinary 
fize. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  thefe  provinces  as 
well  as  in  all  the  provinces  of  Italy,  through 
which  I  have  travelled,  though  their  grounds 
are  cultivated  by  cattle,  and  the  breed  of  the 
cattle  is  fo  fine,  there  is  yet  a  want  of  milk. 
Probably  they  fell  the  heifer  to  the  butcher 
oftener  than  the  fteer :  we  do  the  reverfe. 

*  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  ii.  c.95. 

Agricul- 
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Agriculture,  in  the  Stares  of  the  Church,  is 
but  ill  underftood.  Stones,  which  lie  unmo- 
lerted,  and  unbroken  clods  of  earth,  interrupt 
the  courft  of  the  plough.  Whole  fields  are 
covered  with  high  broom,  fern,  and  thirties ; 
which  denote  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  and 
the  negligence  of  the  people  *. 

Notwithftanding  the  time  of  the  year,  we 
occafionally  faw  the  broom  in  bloom.  Yefter- 
dav  before  noon,  we  arrived  at  Viterbo  ;  a 
town  that  contains  about  ten  thoufand  inha- 
bitants, among  whom  there  appears  to  be 
much  trade. 

At  four  o'clock  this  morning,  we  went  to 
Ronciglione  ;  the  fituation  of  which,  yefter- 
day  by  the  light  of  a  torch,  had  appeared  to 
be  pleafant.  \V e  parted  fome  places  where  the 
fmell  of  the  mephitic  vapours  was  excefiively 
difagreeable.  The  whole  country,  from  this 
place  almoft  to  Rome,  containing  a  tract  of 
thirty- five  miles,  fixty  to  a  degree,  is  for  the 
Irioft  part  barren  ;  with  here  and  there  fome 
figns  of  wretched  cultivation,  but  almoft  for- 

*  I  was  afterward  convinced,  as  I  travelled  through 
the  eaftem  provinces,  that  this  reproach,  though  gene- 
rally made  without  exception,  is  not  deferred,  by  all  the 
States  of  the  Church. 

faken 
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faken  by  mankind.  The  eye  was  only  re- 
lieved by  a  few  bufhes,  growing  on  the 
hills  ;  on  which  goats  and  fheep  were  paf- 
tured. 

The  want  of  fertility,  in  the  Campagna  di 
Rcma,  has  unjuftly  been  entirely  attributed 
to  neglect  in  cultivation.  I  believe  that  the 
antient  Romans,  partly  becaufe  they  held  agri- 
culture in  honour,  and  partly  becaufe  they 
were  regardlefs  of  the  health  of  their  fe- 
verely  treated  flaves,  cultivated  thefe  lands  as 
well  as  it  was  poffible  :  but  the  foil,  in  their 
time,  was  poor  and  unhealthy.  The  repub- 
lic early  placed  a  Roman  garrifon  in  Capua; 
and  wifhed  to  feize  upon  the  fertile  plains  of 
the  inhabitants.  u  Why,"  faid  the  foldiers, 
"  fliould  this  people,  who  have  not  the  cou- 
"  rage  to  defend  their  poffefiions,  enjoy  the 
"  mod  fertile  territories  of  Italy  ?  Why  fhould 
"  they  not  rather  be  ours,  warlike  and  victo- 
"  rious  as  we  are ;  and  who  have  driven  out 
"  the  Samnites  with  our  fweat  and  blood  ?  Is 
"  it  juft  that  they,  who  have  furrendered  to  us, 
"  fhould  enjoy  the  produce  and  pleafure  of 
*c  the  earth  :  while  we,  fatigued  with  war, 
"  muft  again  return  to  till  the  unhealthy  and 

*4  barren 
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"  barren  lands  of  Rome  ;  or  luffer,  in  the 
"  city,  the  daily  extortion  of  ufurers  *  ?" 

It  appears  to  me  probable  that  the  foun- 
ders of  Rome  did  not  build  the  city  on  that 
fpot  from  choice  ;  but  becaufe  they  had  no 
other  territory. 

Sixteen  Italian  miles  from  Rome,  we  had 
a  profpect  of  this  great  city  ;  the  very  name 
of  which  awakens  fuch  innumerable  fenfa- 
tions.  The  cupola  of  St.  Peter's  rifes,  pre- 
dominant, over  every  object,  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. The  other  large  buildings,  compared 
to  this  church,  appear  like  fo  many  mops  ; 
built  for  the  convenience  of  the  pilgrims* 
who  come  and  throng  round  St.  Peter's. 

Two   miles  from  the  city,  we  palled  a 
bridge,  over  an  arm  of  the  l  iber  ;  the  wa- 
ters of  which  had  a  yellow  tinge.  Horace 
rightly  called  it  the  yellow  Tiber:  Vidimus 
Jiavum  Tiberi?n. 

The  entrance,  through  La  Porta  del  Popolo± 
is  grand.  This  gate  is  likewife  called  Porta 
Flaminia  :  for  here  the  Flaminian  military 
way  began.  As  you  approach  it,  you  fee  three 
fpacious  roads ;  which  lead  from  the  fine  place 

*  Liv.  vii.  38. 

6  through 
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through  the  gate  into  the  town.  This  place 
Is  adorned  with  a  lofty  obelifk,  which  was 
called  after  Aiiguftiis  :  it  having  been  brought 
by  that  Emperor  from  Egypt  to  Rome,  and 
creeled  in  the  large  circus.  It  was  found  un- 
der the  ruins  of  this  circus,  and  Pope  Sixtus 
the  Fifth  had  it  erected  again  here. 

Two  beautiful  churches  are  built  in  this 
place,  which  add  greatly  to  its  magnificence. 

The  recollection  of  the  former  grandeur  of 
Rome  feized  me,  as  I  entered  the  city,  and 
reminded  me  of  the  feeling  of  Horace  while 
he  fang, 

Alme  Sol,  curru  nitido  diem  qui 
Promts  et  celas,  aliufque  et  idem 
Nafceris,  pojfis  nihil  urbe  Roma 
Vifere  majus  ! 

Hor.  Carm.  Sec. 

Fair  Sun,  who  with  unchanging  beam, 
Rifing  another  and  the  fame, 
Doft  from  thy  beamy  car  unfold 
The  glorious  day, 
Or  hide  it  in  thy  fetting  ray, 
Of  light  and  life  immortal  fource, 
Mayft  thou,  in  all  thy  radiant  courfe, 
Nothing  more  great  than  feven-hill'd  Rome  behold  \ 

Francis. 


Vol..  II. 
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On  my  arrival  here,  I  found  feveral  let- 
ters from  my  filters  and  friends ;  with  ac-- 
counts,  which  I  fo  eagerly  defired,  of  my 
children.  Their  tender  images  fwam  before 
my  eyes.  They  danced  before  me  full  of  lifer 
and  banifhed  the  fhades  of  the  Scipios,  Catos,. 
and  the  elder  and  younger  Brutus.  Immortal 
men,  whofe  awful  prefence  had  rufhed  upoEt 
and  taken  poffeffion  of  my  foul  I 


LETTER  XLV. 

Rome,  25th  December  ryg to- 

TTrilS  very  Chriftmas  day,  the  firft 
after  our  arrival,  in  the  forenoon,  we  faw  the 
Pope  celebrate  high  mafs,  in  St.  Peter's.  Do 
not  expect,  at  leaft  not  yet,  a  defcription  of 
this  temple  :  the  largeft  and  rnoft  magnificent 
on  earth.  I  {hall  vifit  it  frequently,  and  then 
fend  you  fome  few  remarks ;  with  a  drawing 
of  the  outward  building,  and  of  the  place  in 
which  it  is  ereded.  A  place  worthy  of  the 
temple  :  a  temple  worthy  of  the  place.  Each 

in 
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In  its  kind  the  moft  fuperb  in  Europe.  No 
Work  of  man  ever  feized  upon  and  filled  my 
mind  like  this*  Aftonimment  and  delight 
fixed  me,  for  a  time,  while  I  contemplated 
the  objeds  without ;  and  ecftacy  and  awe,  as 
I  entered  the  church. 

It  is  lingular  that  both  the  outfide  and  the 
infide  of  this  church,  although  at  the  firft 
afpect  they  fill  the  heart  with  a  fublime  fenfe 
of  majefty,  do  not  appear  fo  vaft  as  they  are 
in  reality.  Some  critics  affirm  that  this  is  a 
defect  in  the  ftructure :  others  maintain  that 
the  gradual  development  of  its  grandeur, 
though  it  does  not  immediately  convey  to  the 
eye  an  idea  of  its  extraordinary  magnitude,  is 
but  a  confequence  of  its  perfect  Symmetry; 
and  I  believe  that  thefe  laft  are  in  the  right. 
You  mud  frequently  have  remarked  that 
beautiful  human  figures,  as  well  male  as  fe- 
male, appear  lefs  than  thofe  of  equal  fize,  that 
are  not  fo  well  formed.  I  have  often  made 
the  fame  obfervation  on  trees.  The  fineft 
oak  I  ever  faw  did  not  appear  to  me  fo  tall, 
or  fo  large,  as  others  around  it ;  which  were 
lefs  beautiful,  and  which  in  fact  were  lefs 
in  fize. 

The  Poge  is  a  handfome  old  man,  feventy- 
H  2  •  four 
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four  years  of  age.    He  exercifes  his  office 
with  great  dignity ;  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expreffion,  when  fpeaking  of  fo  facred  a 
trade,  with  native  grace.    The  mufic,  which 
is  performed  by  men,  from  fifty  to  fixtyin 
number,  and  without  instrumental  accompani- 
ments, exalts  and  enraptures  the  heart  of  the 
hearer.    The  principal  perfon3  ftand  in  a  cir- 
cle round  the  altar;  and  furroimded  by  the 
Swifs  guard.   This  guard,  which  is  really 
compofed  of  men  born  in  Switzerland,  is  a 
gigantic  company  ;  and,  on  folemn  days,  is 
clad  in  antient  armour  :  which  effectually  con- 
tributes to  increafe  the  folemnity  of  the  whole. 
When  the  fervice  was  over,  the  Pope  was 
placed  on  a  high  throne,  and  borne  out  of 
church.    The  guards  marched  on  each  fide 
of  him  ;  and  two  men  followed  the  throne, 
who  wore  large  plumes  of  white  peacock's 
feathers.    The  Cardinals  walked  before  the 
Pope,  who  beftowed  his  benediction  on  the 
kneeling  people.    Our  company,  and  fome 
other  Proteftants,  did  not  kneel ;  either  to 
receive  the  benediction,  or  when  the  Pope  at 
mafs  railed  the  facred  chalice,  and  mewed 
it  to  the  people. 

We  fuffered  all  the  people  to  leave  the 

church. 
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church,  in  which  we  afterward  remained 
about  half  an  hour.  The  longer  we  ftaid  the 
more  we  found  the  building  expanding  itfelf 
to  our  view.  Full  of  the  impreffion  it  had 
made  upon  us,  at  laft  we  left  it ;  but  fhall 
often  return.  I  will  lead  you  thither  again, 
at  leaft  in  imagination,  when  the  indivi- 
dual obfervations  I  fhall  have  made,  fhall  have 
affumed  fomething  like  the  form  of  a  whole. 
The  firft  view  has  overcome  my  faculties. 
Like  the  king  of  the  beafts,  it  not  only  reigns 
fcut  it  devours.. 


LETTER    XL  VI. 

  Rome,  28th  December  1791. 

ThE  very  day  after  our  arrival,  we 
vifited  our  dear  country-woman,  Angelica 
Kauffmann.  This  diftinguifhed  artift  unites 
the  fimplicity  of  a  great  man  with  all  the  love- 
linefs  of  the  female.  Kindnefs  and  dignity 
beam  in  her  countenance  ;  confirming  all  that 
had  been  told  me  of  her,  by  my  fifter  and 
feveral  friends. 

H  3  From 
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From  Angelica  Kauffmann,  we  went  to 
Counfellor  Reifenftein  ;  who  is  an  active  open 
friendly  man,  and  an  enthufiaftic  lover  of  the 
arts.  He  requefted  us  to  come  to  him  the  next 
morning;  and  he  then  fhewed  us  a  picture 
painted  in  wax  colours.  You  know  that  the 
antients  made  ufe  of  thefe  colours ;  but  that 
the  art  had  been  loft.  A  Spanilh  Jefuit, 
whofe  name  was  Requino,  recovered  it,  and 
wrote  a  book  on  the  fubjedt,  Artifts  defpifed 
it ;  but  Reifenftein  read  the  book,  made  fome 
experiments  hinafelf,  convinced  himfelf  of  the 
truth  of  the  difcovery,  and  induced  a  young 
painter  of  talent  to  exercife  the  art.  After 
fome  trials,  he  produced  an  excellent  pifture  ; 
the  fubjecl:  of  which  is  Catullus  confoling 
Lefbia,  for  the  death  of  her  fparrow  ;  and  be- 
ginning his  excellent  poem,  Lugete  o  Veneres 
Ciipidinefqne  !  Catullus  is  feated:  the  beaute- 
ous Lelbia  ftands  before  him,  weeping.  A 
female  holds  a  plate,  on  which  is  the  dead 
bird.  Something  behind  the  latter,  another 
figure  peeps  ;  mocking  at  the  forrow  of  Lefbia, 
but  unfeen  by  her.  Lefbia  is  very  lovely  $ 
and  the  figure  of  Catullus,  who  is  looking  at 
her  and  writing  the  firft  verfe  of  his  poem  in 
his  tablets,  is  in  my  opinion  excellent.  Thefc 

colours, 
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colours  are  pleafant,  expreffive,  and  animat- 
ing ;  and  have  not  that  Alining  glare,  which 
is  peculiar  to  oil  colours ;  and  which  obliges 
the  fpeftator  to  remove  from  fide  to  fide  to 
find  the  point  of  view. 

The  art  of  painting  in  this  manner,  if  I 
have  underftoodCoimfellorReifenftein  rightly, 
is  as  follows.  Wax  and  gum  are  put  in  water, 
and  placed  on  the  fire.  The  caput  mortuuni 
is  depofited  ;  and  the  remaining  oily  water  is 
mixed  up  with  colours.  Thefe  colours,  when 
fingly  laid  on,  are  entirely  fpiritlefs  :  but  the 
picture  is  afterward  coated  with  melted  wax. 
It  is  then  placed  with  its  back  toward  a 
chafing  difh,  properly  prepared  :  by  which 
the  fuperfluous  wax  is  taken  away. 

Either  I  miftake,  or,  the  excellent  produc- 
tion of  this  young  painter  leads  us  to  hope 
that  the  loft  art  will  be  completely  reftored : 
if  1  ought  not  rather  to  fay  that  it  is  reftored. 

The  paintings  found  in  Hereulaneum  prove 
the  durability  of  this  art.  They  have  lain 
under  ground  above  fifteen  hundred  years, 
and  are  yet  frefh  :  whereas  our  oil  and  water 
colours,  fo  fituated,  would  not  have  preferved 
their  beauty  twenty  years.  I  remember  to 
have  read  in  Plutarch  that  the  paintings  with 
H  4  which 
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which  Pericles  adorned  one  of  the  temples  of 
Athens,  and  which  Sylla  brought  to  Rome, 
according  to  the  teftimony  of  hiftorians,  who 
had  feen  them,  were  as  well  preferved  as 
when  they  came  frefh  from  the  hands  qf  the 
artifts.  Who  can  fay  the  fame  of  the  pictures 
of  Raphael ;  or  of  later  matters  ?  Yet  thofe^ 
which  Plutarch  faw,  had  been  painted  fpme 
centuries  longer  than  thofe  of  Raphael  have 
now  been. 

I  have  made  a  vifit  to  Cardinal  Bernis.  This 
old  gentleman,  who  fo  many  years  performed 
the  fplendid  character  of  AmbafTador  from 
France,  lives  now  retired  in  his  palace.  AH 
Rome  ftill  tefiifies  great  refpect  for  him  :  and 
this  behaviour  mufl  be  much  more  flattering 
to  him  now  than  formerly  5  becaufe  its  fin- 
cerity  is  much  lefs  liable  to  be  fufpecl:ed.  He 
is  an  agreeable  man,  though  he  begins  to  feel 
the  weight  of  years. 

You  know  that  what  are  called  convcr- 
Jazioni,  in  Italy,  refemble  our  aflemblies  ;  an4 
they  well  deferve  their  name,  for  there  is  much, 
more  converfation  in  them  than  among  us^ 
who  fpend  our  time  in  gaming.  Here  they 
feldom  play.  Though  the  apartments,  in, 
which  they  afTemble,  are  much  more  fpacious 

than, 
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than  in  other  cities,  yet,  the  nobility  is  fp 
numerous  that  they  are  often  very  crowded 
People  go  from  one  converfazione  to  another  : 
for,  as  they  come  uninvited,  they  are  at  liber- 
ty to  flay  or  go. 

Here,  the  animation  of  the  Italians  is  pUf- 
played,  in  its  full  force.  To  liften  to  their 
voices,  to  obferye  their  attitudes  and  gefticula- 
tion,  you  would  imagine  they  were  difcufiing 
the  moil  momentous  queftions :  but,  when 
you  approach  and  liften  to  their  difcourfe,  you 
are  amazed  that  the  fubjecl:  is  fo  trifling. 

Among  the  uninftru&ed,  this  vivacity  dis- 
plays itfelf  in  a  tempeftuous  manner.  Would 
you  imagine  that  an  affembled  crowd  were 
on  the  very  point  of  drawing  the  ftiletto,  and 
falling  on  each  other  with  blind  rage,  only 
becaufe,  while  one  had  been  telling  a  flory, 
others  had  been  a£Hng  it  with  grimace  ?  I 
muft  however  do  the  Italians  the  juftice  to 
own,  that  they  do  not  poflefs  vivacity  that  is 
merely  momentary ;  but  that  they  have  in 
general  much  more  true  ardour,  than  is  com- 
mon to  other  nations  ;  and  when,  as  it  fre- 
quently happens,  they  are  infpired  by  the  true 
and  the  beautiful,  their  converfation  refembles 
a  ftream  of  fire.    The  boldeft  and  fineft  ex- 

preflions 
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preffions  crowd  on  each  other.  Imagery 
and  metaphor  rapidly  hurry  them  away  ;  and 
yet,  amidft  all  their  heat,  they  will  ftri&ly 
keep  to  the  queftion  they  are  difcuffing. 
It  is  delightful  to  converfe  with  fuch  men. 
They  do  not  poffefs  the  gravity  of  the  antient 
Romans  ;  but  rather  feem  to  have  the  argu- 
mentative, animated,  and  picturefque,  powers 
of  the  Greeks.  The  latter  are  the  noble  gifts 
of  nature  :  the  former  were  partly  affumed, 
and  partly  the  confequence  of  the  conftitutiou 
of  antient  Rome. 

I  have  become  acquainted  with  an  Abbate, 
of  the  name  of  Puccini,  who  is  one  of  the  moft 
witty  and  animated  men  I  have  ever  known. 
He  has  a  fine  fenfe  of  the  beauties  of  poetry; 
and  is  a  great  connoifleur  in  antient  and  mo- 
dern art.  He  does  not,  like  too  many  of  his 
countrymen,  browfe  among  the  brambles ; 
but  enters  at  once  the  gates  of  Paradife, 
which  here  open  to  receive  him. 

The  fame  vivacity  is  obfervable  among  the 
women  ;  but  the  wretched  education  the  moft 
of  them  receive  gives  it  a  falfe  direction, 
Beautiful  faces  and  forms  are  feen,  among 
the  women  of  falhion  ;  but  more  among  the 
lower  orders.    In  all  the  parts  of  Italy  that  I 

have 
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have  vifited,  I  have  met  with  many  women, 
who  might  well  fit  as  models  for  the  greatefl; 
painters.  In  reality,  we  immediately  recog- 
nife  the  figures  of  Raphael  and  Guido,  when 
we  look  at  women  with  children  in  their 
arms,  or  handling  the  fpindle ;  which,  efpe^ 
cially  in  Tufcany,  is  feldom  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  women  among  the  poor. 

To  a  ftranger,  who  has  but  few  acquain- 
tance, the  ccnverfazioni  are  likewife  interefting 
by  the  beautiful  pictures,  with  which  the 
apartments  are  ufually  adorned.  In  the  pa«* 
lace  of  Prince  Doria,  I  lately  faw  two  large 
apartments,  the  walls  of  which  were  entirely 
covered  with  landfcapes  by  Pouffin, 

I  do  not  mean  Pouffin  the  famous  hiftory 
painter ;  but  his  brother-in-law,  whofe  true 
name  was  Dughet,  who  lived  in  the  houfe  of 
Pouffin  at  Rome,  and  from  that  circumftance 
was  likewife  called,  by  the  Romans,  Pouffin. 
Few  of  the  principal  painters  have  retained 
their  true  names.  Corregio  was  called  Cor- 
regio from  the  place  of  his  birth,,  in  the 
territory  of  Modena  :  his  proper  name  was 
Allegri.  The  name  of  Guercino  was  really 
Barbieri ;  and  he  was  called  Guercino  becaufe 
he  fquinted  ;  which  the  wprd  fignified.  You 

may 
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may  remember  that,  among  the  old  Romans, 
it  was  not  held  difgraceful  to  be  named  after 
fome  bodily  defeat ;  and  this  cuftom  they 
communicated  to  their  defcendants.  Thus 
they  had  Pectus,  the  fquinting :  Verrkofus^ 
the  warty :  Varus,  the  crooked-legged  :  and 
many  others.  Paul  Veronefe  was  called  after 
his  native  city  :  his  name  was  Cagliari.  Alex- 
ander Veronefe,  whofe  true  name  I  do  not 
know,  was  called  the  Orbetto,  the  blind  boy  : 
becaufe,  when  a  boy,  he  led  a  blind  man. 
The  great  Raphael  was  much  oftener  called 
Raphael  cTUrblno,  from  the  place  of  his  birth, 
than  by  his  family  name,  Santio. 

The  works  of  great  mafters,  while  they  are 
modern,  have  frequently  the  fate  not  to  be 
efteerned  equal  to  their  worth.  Thefe  paint- 
ings by  Pouflin  were  firft  made  ufe  of  as 
Ikreens  ;  and  in  feveral  of  them  we  ftill  per- 
ceive the  folds. 

Vernet  has  often  related,  with  unarTuming 
candour,  what  fmall  and  contemptible  prices 
were  given  at  firft  for  his  mod  excellent  pic- 
tures, and  how  little  they  were  efteemed. 

I  faw  four  beautiful  pictures,  by  Albani,  at 
the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Santa  Croce  ;  and  a 
noble  AiTumption  of  the  Virgin,  by  Guido. 

I  fup- 
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I  fuppofed  it  to  be  an  extraordinarily  beau- 
tiful copy  of  the  piclure  at  Duffeldorf ;  but 
it  is  here  affirmed  to  be  an  original.  This 
may  probably  be  the  truth  ;  for  he  was  called 
the  painter  of  the  Madonna ;  and  in  the  figure 
of  the  Virgin,  we  recognife  the  hand  of 
Guido  ;  who  may  well  have  painted  the  fame 
fubjecT:  twice:  or,  what  perhaps  is  more  pro- 
bable, he  has  retouched  a  copy,  that  was  paint- 
ed by  one  of  his  fcholars. 

We  went  this  morning  with  Mr.  Hirt,  who 
is  learned  in  antiquities  and  arts,  to  vifit  the 
remains  of  the  Therms  of  Dioclefian.  The 
word  Thermse  may  eafily  be  mifunderftood. 
4  It  may  be  fuppofed  to  mean  nothing  but 
warm  baths  :  but  the  baths  were  properly  no 
more  than  acceflbry.  The  chief  purpofe  of 
what  was  called  the  Thermae  was  to  form  a 
place  for  the  exercife  both  of  body  and  mind. 
The  plan  and  its  execution  exceed  all  expref- 
fion.  Here,  in  one  row  of  buildings,  all  in 
harmony  with  each  other,  there  were  four 
half  circular  halls  ;  which  were  intended,  two 
for  philofophers,  one  for  poets,  and  another 
for  orators.  A  Greek  and  a  Latin  library, 
a  building  for  boys  to  play  at  ball  in,  the 
warm  baths,  three  fpacious  open  places,  one 

for 
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for  wreftlers,  one  for  the  cafting  of  the  difctf5$ 
the  third  for  throwing  the  lance,  and  a  large 
bath  for  fwimmers,  all  were  here.  At  the 
two  corners,  were  two  round  temples  ;  dedi- 
cated one  to  Minerva,  and  the  other  to  Hermes 
(Mercury)  ;  the  firft  as  the  proteftrefs  of 
fcience,  the  fecond  as  the  inventor  of  bodily 
exercifes.  Perhaps  the  laft  was  dedicated  to 
Hercules.  One  of  thefe  temples,  which  con-* 
ftituted  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  whole,  is 
now  become  the  church  of  the  Bernardines. 
The  whole  wall  is  antient ;  as  likewife  is  a 
beautiful  hemifpherical  cupola,  at  the  top  of 
which  there  was  formerly  an  opening,  but  on 
which  there  is  now  a  little  covered  cupola : 
which,  in  the  language  of  architecture,  is 
called  a  lanthorn.  Within  the  outer  row  of 
buildings,  there  is  an  alley  of  green  plane 
trees  ;  that  probably  were  planted  for  the 
recreation  of  philosophers,  poets,  and  orators. 

The  place  which  was  deftined  for  the  wreft- 
lers is  now  a  beautiful  Carthufian  church, 
built  in  the.  figure  of  the  Greek  crqfs.  One 
fide  of  the  crofs  now  occupies  the  place 
where  formerly  the  Appodytcriou,  where  the 
wreftlers  undreffed  themfelves,  ftood.  The 
large  hath,  for  the  fwimmers,  is  dried  up ; 

I  and 
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and  Is  now  the  garden  of  the  Carthufians. 
The  Bernardine  cloifter,  many  large  granaries 
of  the  Pope,  and  a  great  laundry,  take  up  the 
remainder  of  the  place  which  was  formerly 
fet  apart  for  thefe  buildings. 

The  walls  of  this  laundry  are  decorated 
with  orange  trees  ;  that  now,  on  the  28th 
of  December,  not  only  bear  fruit  but  are  in 
bloom.  A  few  days  ago  in  the  morning,  we 
faw  a  little  ice  in  the  ftreets.  In  this  country, 
the  trees  ftrengthen  more  in  the  open  air  than, 
with  us,  in  the  green  houfe  ;  and  endure  a  de- 
gree of  cold,  which  would  be  infupportable 
in  our  climate.  The  difference  between  the 
climate  of  Italy  and  of  Germany  is  fo  great  that 
it  is  frequently  *  colder,  here,  at  the  end  of 
December,  than  it  is  with  us  in  O&ober  ; 
when  we  find  it  neceffary  to  remove  the 
orange  trees  into  the  green  houfe. 

Near  thefe  Thermos  is  the  beautiful  Font  an  a 
del  Aqua  Felice;  fo  called  after  Sixtus  the  Fifth, 
whofe  proper  name  was  Felix.  This  Pope 
reftored  the  antient  aquedu&s;  and  likewife 
the  fountain  of  Aqua  Julia,  that  was  erecled 

*  I  fufpeci  the  word  nichtj  not,  has  been  accidentally 
omitted.  T. 
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by  Agrippa.  It  is  embellished  with  four  Iohi<5 
columns,  between  which  there  are  three  niches i 
cut  in  the  hard  lime  ftone,  which  the  Italians 
call  Travertino  *.  In  the  middle  niche  Mofes 
ftands,  of  a  coloflal  fize  ;  with  his  arm  raifed, 
in  the  act  of  commanding  the  water  to  fpring 
from  the  rock.  The  tvfro  other  niches  are 
ornamented  with  .baffi  relievi :  one  of  which 
reprefents  Aaron,  leading  the  Israelites  to  the 
fountain  ;  and  the  other  Gideon,  choofing  his 
warriors  at  the  brook,  with  whom  he  meant 
to  fight  the  Midianites. 

Leaving  this  place,  we  went  to  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore ;  which  was  built  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Pope  Liberius,  by  Johannes  Pa- 
tricius,  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Juno 
Lncina.  Within,  it  was  entirely  in  the  form 
of  the  antient  baJiUcQy  or  court  of  juftice  ;  a 
form,  which,  according  to  the  acute  obfer- 
vation  of  Mr.  Hirt,  was  chofen  by  the  Chris- 
tians for  two  reafons :  firft,  becaufe  of  their 
diflike  to  the  Pagan  temples  :  and  fecondly, 
becanfe  the  form  of  the  Bafilic  beft  correfpond- 

*  This  ftone  is  found  at  Tivoli,  the  antient  Tibur ;  and 
from  Tiburtmo  the  Italians  have  made  Tr avert ino. 
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td  with  the  church  fervice,  and  the  liturgy 
of  thofe  times.  To  render  this  idea  the 
more  clear,  I  here  enclofe  a  little  drawing. 


e 
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a         The  place  of  the  praetor,  among  the 

Romans, 
b         Places  of  the  other  judges, 
c         Places  of  the  pleaders, 
d  and! 

^        maces  where  the  people  flood. 

The  order  of  this  beautiful  building  was  well 
adapted  to  the  divine  fervice  of  the  Chriftians. 
a  The  place  of  the  bifhop. 
b  and  c  Places  for  the  deacons, 
d  The  congregation. 

e  In  the  body  of  the  church,  and  between 
the  pillars  and  the  walls,  on  one  fide  the  wo- 
men flood  :  on  the  other  the  unbaptifed  con- 
verts, the  catechumens,  and  probably  the  pe- 
nitents. 

Vol.  IL  I  The 
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The  architects  afterward  added  chapels,  on 
each  fide.  They  then  thought  again,  and 
enlarged  the  fides  of  the  ftructure  ;  till  the 
whole  building  affumed  the  form  of  a  Greek 
crofs :  that  is,  a  crofs  the  four  fides  of  which 
are  equal. 

By  this  means  the  churches  loft,  not  only 
much  of  their  antient  beauty,  but  likewife  the 
advantage  of  the  bifhop  being  feen  and  eafily 
heard,  by  the  whole  congregation :  which 
advantage  they  willingly  facrificed  for  ano- 
ther ;  namely,  that  of  erecting  three  altars, 
on  each  of  which  mafs  might  be  read.  I  fay 
three,  becaufe  one  fide  was  fet  apart  for  the 
entrance. 

From  this  alteration  they  proceeded  to  ano- 
ther, and  affumed  the  form  of  the  long  crofs  ; 
which  has  been  called  the  Latin  crofs ;  be- 
caufe, in  reality,  the  Grecian  was  not  the  true 
form  of  the  crofs.  The  form  of  this  crofs 
became  disfigured,  by  chapels  erected  on  each 
fide  (in  which  they  might  place  altars}  to  the 
number  of  five,  or  feven,  or  even  more. 

We  Proteftants  fhould  do  well  again  to 
revive  the  antient  form  of  the  Bafilic.  This 
word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  BsMFfAswj 
which  fignifies  king\  becaufe,  in  antient 
2  times, 
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times,  the  kings  adminiftered  juftice.  With- 
out regard  to  their  form,  from  an  abufe  of 
terms,  the  word  Bafilic  has  been  applied  to  the 
principal  church.  In  conformity  to  a  barba- 
rous cuftom,  to-day  being  a  feftival,  the  beau- 
tiful white  marble  pillars  were  hung  with  red 
damalk. 


LETTER    XL  VII. 


Rome,  31ft  December  1791, 

The  day  before  yefterday,  we  fpent 
a  very  pleafant  morning,  in  vifiting  St.  Peter's 
with  the  Abbate  Puccini.  But  do  not  expect 
me  to  fay  any  thing  of  this  building  at  pre- 
fent.  I  muft  endeavour  to  underftand  it  bet- 
ter ;  and  how  fuperficial  at  laft  will  be  all  I 
can  have  to  fay  ! 

From  the  church,  he  took  us  to  where  the 
mofaic  work  is  executed.  This  art  has  been 
brought  to  great  perfection,  by  the  moderns ; 
and  it  may  thank  the  works  of  the  great 
painters  that  it  will  remain.,  as  long  as  the 

I  2  names 
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names  of  thefe  painters  fhall  be  known.  I 
thought  I  had  feen  fome  very  beautiful  mofaic 
work,  before  I  came  to  Rome  ;  but  how  was 
I  amazed,  when  I  beheld  that  which  is  in 
St.  Peter's  church  !  At  certain  heights,  where 
the  joining  of  the  inlaid  pieces  difappeared, 
the  degree  of  beauty  and  deception  which  is 
produced,  is  inconceivable. 

Among  the  paintings,  here  copied  in  mo- 
faic, is  a  very  beautiful  one  by  Angelica. 
The  youthful  Mary,  while  yet  a  tender  virgin, 
is  pouring  water  into  a  flower  vafe ;  in 
which  are  blooming  lilies.  A  ray  from 
heaven  falls  on  the  holy  maiden  :  her  father 
ftands  admiring :  her  mother  is  wrapt  in 
maternal  ecfiacy.  The  copy,  in  mofaic  work, 
is  intended  for  the  chapel  of  Loretto.  The 
deftination  of  the  original  is  not  yet  fixed. 

We  went  in  the  evening  to  the  Pala%%o 
Colonna,  at  which  there  was  a  conceit.  This 
palace  exceeds  in  magnificence  all  that  I  have 
yet  feen.  The  palaces  and  apartments  of  our 
princes  and  kings  are  tmiel,  compared  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  principal  Romans..  I  will 
not  weary  you  with  defcriptions  of  common 
place  pomp  ;  the  number  of  their  fervants, 
the  richnefs-of  their  liveries,  the  coitiy  illumi- 
nations,. 
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nations,  and  other  fuch  trifles,  not  worth 
your  notice :  but  will  imagine  the  pleafure 
you  would  receive  from  the  pictures,  which 
fill  the  various  apartments ;,  efpeciaily  the 
great  gallery,  one  of  the  largeft  in  Europe, 
which  is  entirely  faced  with  marble,  and  em- 
belliflied  with  a  noble  collection  of  paintings 
and  antique  ftatues.  Here  you  find  a  profu- 
fion  of  the  black  African  marble  ;  which  was 
brought  from  the  territories  of  Carthage,  and 
from  which  quarries  it  is  no  longer  dug ;  and 
likewife  four  fine  antique  pillars  of  giallo 
antico,  as  it  is  called,  or  yellow  marble,  from 
the  fame  country,  which  is  now  become 
equally  rare. 

Our  princes,  as  well  as  many  private  per- 
fons,  who  pretend  to  pomp  and  grandeur, 
fhould  behold  the  Roman  magnificence,  and 
quit  thefe  pretenfions,  by  which  they  are  fo 
much  eclipfed :  their  own  are  as  detrimental 
as  they  are  infignificant. 

Yefterday  morning,  we  vifited  the  Colof- 
feurn.  Before  I  fay  any  thing  of  thefe  grand 
remains  of  Roman  antiquity,  I  will  requeft 
you  to  accompany  me,  in  imagination, 
through  the  triumphal  arches  of  Conftantine, 
of  Titus,  of  Septimius  Severus,  .of  the  ruins  of 

I  3  aatient 
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antient  temples,  which  you  will  recognife 
partly  from  hiftory  and  partly  from  the  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  poets,  and  thence  through 
the  Forum  to  the  Capitol. 

Here,  which  was  properly  the  feat  of  antient 
Rome,  the  remains  of  antiquity  feem  col- 
lected ;  and  only  fcattered  through  other  parts 
of  the  city,  though  ftill  found  in  plenty. 
Having  pafled  all  thefe,  we  muft  repofe  at 
the  Coloffeum. 

Chariot  races,  and  exercifes  of  ftrength 
and  activity,  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Tarquin, 
were  the  delight  of  the  Romans ;  who  affem- 
bled,  for  thefe  purpofes,  in  a  fpacious  oval  place 
called  the  Great  Circus.  In  thofe  days,  the 
fpeftators  flood;  in  later  ages  they  fat  on 
wooden  benches,  placed  in  rows  one  above 
the  other. 

Dramatic  reprefentations  wTere  not  per- 
formed in  ftationary  theatres  ;  but  on  fcaffold- 
ing,  which  was  quickly  erected  and  removed. 
The  law  did  not  permit  them  to  build  durable 
theatres  :  but  the  law  feldom  can  reprefs  the 
fpirit  of  luxury,  which  here  had  the  unfortu- 
nate property  of  combining  the  creations  of 
genius  with  the  madnefs  of  folly.  In  the  year 
of  Rome  599,  the  Cenfors,  Marcus  Valerius 

MefTala, 
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Meffala,  and  Caius  Caffius  Longinus,  whofe 
duty  it  was  to  reftrain  the  increafe  of  luxury, 
built  a  fuperb  theatre ;  which  was  pulled 
down  before  it  was  finifhed,  becaufe  P.  Scipio 
Nafica,  whom  the  fenate  declared  to  be  a  man 
of  juft  intentions,  oppofed  it  with  his  whole 
power. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  694,  iEmilius  Scaurus, 
the  ftepfon  of  Sylla,  built  a  theatre  which 
would  contain  eighty  thoufand  fpectators. 
The  fcenes  were  of  three  partitions  :  the  un- 
dermoft  of  marble,  the  middle  of  glafs  *,  and 
the  upper  of  gilded  wood.  It  was  adorned  by 
three  hundred  and  fixty  marble  pillars,  and 
three  thoufand  brazen  ftatues ;  and,  when  the 
performance  of  the  games  was  ended,  the 
whole  was  removed  by  Scaurus. 

The  expence,  in  pictures,  tapeftry,  drefs, 
and  other  articles,  was  fo  great  that,  when 
his  country  houfe  was  fet  on  fire  by  his 
mutinous  (laves,  the  lofs  was  eftimated  at 
three  millions  of  rix-dollars ;  which  unheard 

*  Pliny  xxxvi.  15.  Ima  pars  fcena  e  marmore  fitit} 
media  e  vitro,  inaudiio  et  pojlea  genei'e  luxurtx. —  Glafs  can 
mean  nothing  but  ornamented  iv'ith  glafs :  however,  we 
have  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  ornamental  mag- 
nificence of  the  antients. 

I  4  of 
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of  film  the  theatre  itfelf  muft  have  coft. 
Thefe  fams  were  the  fruit  of  the  robberies 
which  Metella,  the  wife  of  Sylla,  had  fhared 
with  her  blood-thirfty  hufband.  Scaurus 
however  was  fo  deeply  in  debt  that  the  pro- 
vince of  Sardinia,  which,  as  Praetor,  he  op- 
preffed  and  plundered,  was  infufficient  for  the 
reinstatement  of  his  affairs. 

Jn  the  year  of  Rome  701,  Curio,  whofe 
wealth,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  originated  in  the 
contefts  of  the  principal  men  of  Rome,  deter- 
mined to  excel  Scaurus  as  much  in  novelty 
of  invention  as  he  was  inferior  to  him  in 
enormity  of  expence0  At  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  caufed  two  theatres  to  be  built. 
You  know  that  the  theatres  of  the  antients 
had  always  the  figure  of  a  femicircle ;  and 
that  their  amphitheatres  were  either  circular 
or  oval.  The  theatre  which  was  dedicated  to 
the  exercife  of  genius  was  of  Greek  inven- 
tion :  the  amphitheatre  of  Roman  ;  that  the 
citizens,  in  the  latter,  might  be  fpe&ators  of 
racing,  wreftling,  leaping,  the  fighting  of 
wild  beafts,  and  the  combats  of  gladiators. 

The  two  theatres  of  Curio  were  built  with 
their  backs  toward  each  other ;  but  fo  that 
there  was  an  empty  fpace  between  them.  A 
7  dramatic 
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dramatic  piece  was  performed  in  each  of  them, 
in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon,  the  thea- 
tres were  both  changed  ;  for,  while  the  peo- 
ple were  feated  upon  high  gradations  of 
benches,  the  hinges  were  fo  artfully  contrived 
that  the  theatres  met  each  other  :  fo  that  the 
whole  fuddenly  formed  an  amphitheatre,  in 
which  combatants  prefented  a  new  fpe&acle  *. 
In  the  year  488  after  the  building  of  the  city, 
the  fanguinary  combats  between  gladiators 
were  firft  exhibited  in  the  Circus,  by  M.  and 
D.  Brutus  \  who  intended  by  this  means  to 
honour  the  funeral  of  their  father.  The 
people  of  Campania  indulged  in  the  combats 
of  the  gladiators  more  early,  and  even  during 
their  banquets,  This  frantic  love  of,  cruelty 
rapidly  increafed.  In  the  year  of  Rome  536, 
the  fons  of  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus,  intending 
to  honour  their  father's  memory,  had  games 
performed  which  continued  three  days,  and 
in  which  twenty-two  pair  of  gladiators  com- 
bated. Thirty-three  years  afterward,  feventy 
gladiators  fought.  .  It  became  cuftomary  for 
every  general,  before  he  undertook  any  expe- 
dition, to  prefent  this  prelude  of  murder  to 
t:he  people.   Csefar  maintained  fome  thoufands 


f  Pliny  xxxvj,  15. 


of 
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of  gladiators,  at  his  own  expence  ;  and,  when 
jEdile,  exhibited  games  in  which  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pair  entered  the  field  ot 
battle.  Trajan,  that  pride  of  the  Pagan  world  ! 
Trajan,  the  greater}  and  rnofl  benevolent  of 
the  Emperors !  Trajan,,  whofe  virtue,  after 
he  became  Emperor,  was  proverbial,  "  As 
fortunate  as  Auguftus,  as  virtuous  as  Trajan ! h 
even  Trajan  indulged  this  practice.  He  gave 
games  during  a  hundred  and  twenty  days  fuc- 
cefTively,  in  which  there  were  ten  thoufand 
gladiators. 

Auguftus  made  a  law  by  which  private 
individuals,  who  thought  proper  to  prefent 
the  people  with  fuch  fpectacles,  mould  be 
limited  not  to  expend  above  half  their  fub- 
flance. 

The  people  exprefTed  their  joy,  when  a  gla- 
diator received  his  death  wound,  with  wild 
Ihouts  :  crying,  Ha  bet  !  Hoc  habet  !  Some  of 
the  combatants  engaged  each  ether  with  fimi- 
lar  weapons  :  fuch  were  often  called  Samnites ; 
not  becaufe  they  really  were  Samnites,  but 
becaufe  the  Romans,  full  of  ignoble  antipathy 
againft  a  people  who  had  refilled  their  arms 
for  a  hundred  years,  delighted  in  beholding 
the  murder  of  a  Samnite. 

Cruelty 
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Cruelty  once  indulged  is  not  eafily  fatiated. 
It  requires  variety  of  murder,  and  its  horrible 
neceffities  make  it  inventive.  Gladiators, 
who  held  an  elaftic  net  in  their  right  hand, 
and  a  three  pronged  weapon  in  the  left,  en- 
deavoured to  caft  the  net  over  the  head  of 
their  opponent ;  and  then  to  pierce  him  with 
their  prongs.  If  the  attempt  failed,  the  anta- 
gonift  purfued  the  alTailant  to  death.  Hence 
the  latter  was  called  the  Secutor,  purfuer  ;  and 
the  former  Retiarius,  the  net  bearer. 

The  net  bearers  combated  alfo  with  armed 
Gauls,  who  were  called  Mirmillo?ies.  The 
latter  bore  the  figure  of  a  filh  on  a  helmet. 
Thefe  Mirmillones  endeavoured  to  efcape  the 
net  bearer,  by  ducking  the  head,  and  at  the 
fame  moment  to  give  a  blow  in  the  foot,  that 
fhould  difable  his  enemy  ;  that  he  might  after- 
ward deftroy  him.  It  was  nfual  for  the  net 
bearer,  as  he  followed  the  Mirmillon,  to 
exclaim,  Non  te  peto^  plfcem  feto :  ^uid  me 
fugis,  Galle  ?  I  do  not  aim  at  thee,  but  at  thy 
fifh  :  Why  doft  thou  fly  me,  Gaul  *  ? 

*  An  allufion  is  no  doubt  made  to  the  gladiators,  and 
perhaps  to  this  kind  of  gladiator,  by  Terence  ;  when  he 
makes  his  old  man,  Sitno,  ftorming  at  his  fon  for  being  in 
love  with  a  girl,  exclaim,  Caputs  eft ;  habet.  Ter.  An. 
a&.  I.  fc.  1. 

If 
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If  a  gladiator  expreffed  a  fenfe  of  pain, 
after  being  wounded,  or  afked  for  his  life, 
the  people,  enragsed,  would  frequently  ex- 
claim, Decide  !  lire  !  verb  era !  *  Kill  !  burn  ! 
whip  him  1  I  remember  fomewhere  to  have 
read  that  they  had  the  cruelty  to  apply  burn- 
ing irons  to  the  half  expiring,  that  they  might 
induce  them  to  exert  their  fmall  remains  of 
power. 

Sometimes  the  people  pardoned  fuch  gladia- 
tors as  had  formerly  excelled  in  agility,  or  cou- 
rage. The  raifing  of  the  hand,  with  the 
thumb  lowered,  was  a  token  that  they  mould 
live.  The  hand  fhut,  with  the  thumb  raifed, 
was  the  fign  of  death.  It  was  ufual  for  the 
people  to  cry,  Recipe  feri~inn  !  Receive  the 
fword  ! 

As  Icon  as  a  combatant  was  dead,  flaver, 
whofe  office  it  wTas,  entered,  drove  a  hook  into 
his  body,  and  dragged  him  away  through  the 
Porta  Libitinay  or  gate  of  death,  to  bury  him. 

The  gladiators  were,  fome  of  them  pri- 
foners  of  war ;  fome  free  perfons,  who  had 
ftudied  the  art ;  and  others  foundlings,  whofe 
education  deftined  them  to  this  trade. 

The  inftruclor  of  thefe  combatants  was 

*  Seneca. 

called 
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oiled  La;;; /la.  The  fchool  in  which  they 
were  trained  was  a  large  building,  in  which 
thofe  who  were  fet  apart  to  murder,  or  to  be 
murdered,  were  exercifed. 

They  were  not  at  liberty  to  go  where  they 
pleafed,  when  not  exercifing ;  but  were  each 
fhut  up  in  a  different  cell,  like  dogs  in  their 
kennel.  In  the  latter  times  of  the  republic, 
thefe  gladiators  were  made  fubfervient  to  the 
ambition  of  the  powerful ;  and  were  let  loofe, 
among  the  people,  like  hounds  among  wild 
beafts. 

When  the  people  granted  a  gladiator  his 
life,  it  was  frequently  only  for  the  day :  he 
muft  again  attend  the  games  on  the  morrow ; 
and,  perhaps,  during  their  whole  continuance, 
though  they  mould  be  but  juft  begun.  Who- 
ever had  vanquished  feveral  opponents  one 
after  the  other,  received  a  fword  of  wood, 
rudis ;  which  was  encircled  with  palm  ;  and 
he  was  from  that  time  releafed  from  the 
Arena  of  the  gladiators.  He  then  hung  up 
his  fword,  his  {hield,  and  his  helmet,  in  the 
temple  of  Hercules  f . 

Free 

*  Horace  has  a  beautiful  allufion  to  this  cuflom,  when 
Maecenas  w-ifhes  again  to  induce  him  to  write. 

Prima 
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Free  gladiators,  who  hired  themfelves,  were 
paid  a  great  price  ;  and  the  Rudia  ii  a  much 
greater  :  for  this  was  the  epithet  beftowed  on 
thofe  who  had  received  the  wooden  fword. 

In  the  times  of  the  Emperors,  the  Roman 
citizens,  knights,  and  fenators,  degraded  them- 
felves with  combating  with  hired  gladiators 
and  flaves.  The  Emperor  Commodus  pre- 
fented  himfelf  as  a  gladiator,  and  received  for 
each  day  out  of  the  gladiators'  treafury,  Ik  tgov 
jjLovofjL!z,%iKeav  xgn/JLciTcov  %  about  fifty  thoufand 

Prima  dicle  mihi>  fumma  dicende  Camoenay 
Specfatum  fails  et  donatum  jam  rude  quarisy 
JMacenaSy  iterum  antiquo  me  includere  ludo. 
Non^adem  ejl  esiaSy  non  mens.    VcjaniuSy  armis 
Herculis  ad  pojlem  Jixis,  latet  ahdiius  ctgroy 
Ne  popidnm  extrema  toties  exoret  arena* 

Hor.  lib.  i.  ep.  i.  i— -6. 

O  Thou  to  whom  the  Mufe  firft  tun'd  her  lyre, 
Whofe  friendfhip  {hall  her  lateft  fong  infpire, 
Wherefore,  Maecenas,  would  you  thus  engage 
Your  bard,  difmifled  with  honour  from  the  ftage, 
Again  to  venture  on  the  lifts  of  Fame, 
His  youth,  his  genius,  now  no  more  the  fame  f 

Secure  in  his  retreat  Vejanius  lies, 
Hangs  up  his  arms,  nor  courts  the  doubtful  prize 
Wifely  refolv'd  to  tempt  his  fate  no  more, 
Or  the  light  crowd  for  hisdifcharge  implore, 

Francis. 

*  Dion  Caffius. 

rix 
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tlx  dollars.  He  was  remarkably  powerful  in 
combating  with  wild  beafts. 

In  the  time  of  Domitian,  female  gladiators 
rofe  up  ;  and  the  Romans  were  at  laft  fo  ad- 
dicted to  this  fanguinary  fpe&acle  that,  like 
their  predeceffbrs  the  people  of  Campania,  they 
had  them  at  their  feafts. 

Certain  combatants  fought  in  chariots,  and 
were  called  EJfediariL  Others  fought  on 
horfeback,  with  deep  helmets  ;  fo  that  they 
could  not  fee  each  other ;  and  thus  ran  the 
courfe,  with  their  fpears,  blindfold. 

When  once  a  people  are  accuftomed  to  the 
fight  of  blood,  the  luft  of  indulging  fuch  hor- 
rible fpe&acles  increafes  to  the  moft  outra- 
geous phrenfy.  Political  confiderations  mould 
have  taught  the  free  Romans  that  a  favage 
nation  is  incapable  of  liberty.  And  how  fa- 
vage muft  that  nation  be,  whofe  very  matrons, 
and  veftals,  were  accuftomed  to  fuch  fpeda- 
cles  ! 

The  fubje&ed  Greeks  were  late  in  adopting 
thefe  pra&ices.  When,  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  it  was  propofed 
to  the  Athenians  to  introduce  them,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Corinthian  gladiators,  the  philofo- 
pher  Demonax  exclaimed,  with  noble  indig- 

nation, 
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nation,  Oh,  men  of  Athens,  rife,  before  you 
indulge  in  battles  like  thefe,  rife,  and  demo- 
lifh  the  altars  which  your  fathers  have  erected 
to  Mercy ! 

Conftantine,  the  firft  Chriftian  Emperor, 
though  not  able  entirely  to  fupprefs  this  horrid 
practice,  forbad  it ;  being  excited  fo  to  do  by 
Lactantius.    Under  the  Emperor  Honorius, 
when  Prudentius,  a  Chriftian  poet,  had  endea- 
voured to  obtain  the  abolition  of  thefe  fpecta- 
cles,  Telemachos,  a  hermit  of  the  Eaft,  ap- 
peared in  the  amphitheatre.    As  foon  as  the 
combat  had  begun,  he  defcended,  with  a  dig- 
nified fimplicity,  inflamed  by  the  fpirit  of 
benevolence  and  holy  zeal,  into  the  Arena^ 
and  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  combatants 
from  murdering  each  other.    The  fpeclators, 
enraged,  rofe  and  ftoned  him.    Perhaps  there 
may  be  fome  who  will  feel  inclined  to  ridicule 
the  fimplicity  of  this  dignified  man  ;  though, 
had  it  been  the  act  of  a  Heathen  philofopher, 
they  would  have  admired  and  cited  it  as  ex- 
emplary.   Telemachos  howrever  was  the  lafl 
facrifice  to  this  accurfcd  cullom.  Honorius 
was  moved,  forbad  the  games  of  the  gladia- 
tors, and  from  that  period  they  were  entirely 
abolifhed. 

A  fliort 
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A  fiiort  time  before,  it  was  proved,  by  the 
example  of  a  young  man,  how  feducing  the 
fight  of  bloodfhed  is  ;  and  how  little  man  can 
depend  on  his  own  refolution.  Alipus  came 
from  Africa  to  Rome,  filled  with  abhorrence 
againft  the  games  of  the  Amphitheatre.  Some 
youths,  who  were  his  fellow  ftudents  in  the 
law,  entreated,  teafed,  and  dragged  him,  that 
they  might  forcibly  make  him  accompany 
them  to  the  fpe&acle.  11  You  may  oblige 
my  body  to  go,'*  faid  Alipus,  u  but  I  will 
forbid  my  eyes  and  my  foul  to  take  any  part 
in  the  act :  they  mail  triumph,  they  mail 
remain  unmoved."  They  took  him  with 
them,  and  found  the  fpedators  heated  by  the 
fight  of  the  combatants.  Alipus  mut  his 
eyes  and  confirmed  himfelf  in  his  refolution. 
A  loud  cry  of  pleafure,  from  the  people,  occa- 
fioned  him  to  waver.  He  looked,  and  faw 
the  blood  dreaming  from  the  death  wound  of 
a  gladiator.  "  At  that  inftant,"  faid  St.  Au- 
guftin,  "  his  foul  was  overcome :  he  beheld 
the  blood  without  emotion  ;  and  unconfcioufly 
to  himfelf,  imbibed  cruelty,  excited  rage  in 
himfelf,  reveled  in  crime,  and  fuddenly  wal- 
lowed in  blood  He 


*  Ut  v'ulit  ilium  fcinguineniy  immamtatem  ftmul  ebibit  ;  et 
Vol.  II.  K  non 
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He  left  the  amphitheatre  a  changed  man,, 
and  no  longer  abftained  from  vifiting  it ;  but 
rather  was  the  encourager  of  others. 

He  attended  the  fchool  of  Rhetoric,  in 
which  Auguftin  taught ;  and  this  holy  man, 
having  introduced  the  fubjecl:  of  gladiators, 
fpoke  fo  as  to  make  a  deep  impreffion  on  the 
heart  of  Alipus.  He  debated  with  him- 
felf,  returned  no  more  to  the  amphitheatre, 
and  became  an  excellent  man,  and  a  bifhop. 
By  his  virtuous  life,  he  proved  an  enlight- 
ened and  warning  example  to  his  congrega- 
tion. 

I  mould  not  be  aftonimed,  could  we  live  to 
fee  it,  were  we  to  behold  lawgivers  of  a  na- 
tion, who  have  openly  renounced  the  blef- 
fings  of  Chriftianity,  a  thoufand  years  hence, 
again  to  introduce  a  cuftom  fo  difgraceful  to 
human  nature.  They  may  probably,  from 
ibme  delufion  of  political  blindnefs,  or  fome 
mifguided  phrenfy,  endeavour  in  this  manner 
to  fatisfy  the  blood  thirfty  propenlity  of  a 
people  who  {hall  have  been  accuftomed  to  the 
murder  of  their  fellow-citizens.    Inftead  of 

Hon  fe  avertit,  fed  jixit  afpeclum^  et  haurlebat  furias  et 
nefcicbaty  et  dekclabatur  feeler  e  eertamims,  et  c  rue  fit  a  vchtptate 
incbriebatur. 

9  hounds, 
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hounds,  the  Perfian  hunter  takes  a  fmall  kind 
of  tiger  behind  him  on  his  horfe ;  having  fir  ft 
bandaged  the  animal's  eyes.  As  foon  as  he 
difcovers  his  prey,  he  tears  the  bandage  from 
the  eyes  of  the  tiger,  which  fprings  down, 
purfues  the  beaft,  feizes  upon  him,  and,  catch- 
ing him  by  the  throat,  drinks  his  blood. 
Having  fatiated  his  thirft,  he  leaves  the  dead 
animal  to  the  hunter;  who  takes  up  the  car- 
cafe,  and,  blinding  the  eyes  of  the  tiger,  again 
places  him  on  his  horfe.  Should  the  hunted 
animal  efcape,  the  tiger  is  raging ;  and  his 
mafter  approaches  him  warily,  fmiling  throws 
him  a  lamb,  which  he  brought  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  and,  when  the  tiger  has  drunk  the 
blood,  blinds  him  again,  but  not  without  dan- 
ger, and  again  purfues  his  way. 

The  firil  permanent  theatre  was  built  by 
Pompey  ;  and  the  firft  permanent  amphithea- 
tre by  Statilius  Taurus.  The  games  were  firft 
a£ted  in  the  time  of  Auguftus.  Vefpafian 
undertook  to  erecT:  one  which  fhould  be  as 
capacious  as  poffible  :  that  is,  that  its  aim 
fhould  be  to  contain  the  greateft  number  of 
fpe&ators,  the  moft  diftant  of  whom  fhould 
have  a  clear  view  of  the  whole  games.  This 
purpofe  was  accomplifhed  by  an  architect, 
K  2  whofe 
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whofe  name  was  Gaudentius.  He  afterward 
became  a  Chriftian  ;  and,  like  many  other  mar- 
tyrs, was  thrown  to  the  wild  beads,  in  the  am- 
phitheatre that  he  had  built. 

This  ft ru (Sure  was  erecSed  by  Vefpafian  af- 
ter his  war  with  the  Jews ;  ten  thoufand  of 
whom,  his  prifoners,  were  employed  on  the 
building.  Titus  opened  it  with  games  ;  and 
thus  confecrated  it  to  the  memory  of  his 
father,  Vefpafian ;  after  wThom,  taking  the 
family  name  of  thefe  Emperors,  it  was  called 
A  mphitheairmn  F I  avium. 

The  greateft:  combat  that  Rome  ever  faw 
was  given  here  by  Domitian  ;  the  brother 
and  fucceflbr  of  Titus.  This  Amphithealrum 
Flavium  was  more  frequently  called  the  Co/of- 
feum :  from  a  coloftal  ftatue,  which  Nero  had 
placed  in  the  entrance  hall  of  his  palace.  It 
was  the  figure  of  Phoebus,  to  which  Nero  had 
given  his  own  head.  Vefpafian  took  away 
the  head  of  Nero,  replaced  it  with  another, 
and  removed  the  ftatue  very  near  the  amphi- 
theatre. 

The  Coloffeum  is  of  an  oval  form.  The 
Arena,  or  place  for  the  combatants  and  wild 
beafts  to  fight  in",  was  five  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  long,  and  four  hundred  and  eighty 

feet 
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feet  broad.  The  height  of  the  building  was 
fuppofed  to  be  a  hundred  and  fixty  feet.  The 
circumference,  and  the  walls  to  the  north,  are 
entirely  preferved.  The  benches  contain 
places  for  eighty-fix  thoufand  fpe&ators ; 
with  room  for  twenty  thoufand  that  might 
ftand.  The  loweft  rows  of  benches  were  for 
the  veftals  and  fenators.  Above  them  there 
were  feveral  rows,  rifing  in  gradation,  for  the 
Roman  knights  :  above  thefe  the  citizens  fat ; 
over  them  the  women  ;  and,  on  the  higheft 
feats  of  all,  the  principal  matrons.  Above 
the  fpedtators  ftood  the  men  whofe  office 
it  was  to  made  the  whole  building,  by  cloth  : 
for  the  theatre  and  amphitheatre  were  fre- 
quently protected  from  the  fun  beams  in  this 
manner  *«  The  great  tribune  of  the  Empe- 
rors 

*  This  practice  was  known  in  the  times  of  the  republic. 
Q^CatuIus  firft  threw  a  cloth  over  a  theatre,  when  he 
rebuilt  the  Capitol,  in  the  year  of  Rome  68  and  confe- 
crated  it,  fourteen  years  after  had  it  been  burnt  down  f . 
Csefar  covered  the  whole  Forum  with  canvas,  fo  as  to 
fhade  the  way  from  his  houfe  to  the  Capitol  p  Lucretius, 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  fpeaking  of  the  eiTect 
of  the  colours,  fays, 

Et  volgo  faciunt  id  Ititea,  ruffaque  vela, 

Et ferruginciy  cam  magnls  intent  a  tbeatris 

f  Plin.  xix.  c  :p.  i.  +  Ibid. 

K  3  Ar 
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rors  was  placed  in  the  centre,  between  the 
feats  of  the  fenators.    There  were  three  rows 

of 

Per  malos  volgata  trabcifque  trementia Jiutant : 
Namque  ibi  confejfum  cavcai  fubter>  et  omncm 
Scenaifpeciemy  Patru?nt  MaU -unique ;  Deorumque 
Inficiunty  coguntque fuo  Jluitare  colore: 
Et  quanta  circum  mage  f tint  inelufa  theatri 
Moeniay  tani  magh  hzc  intus  perfufa  lepore 
Omnia  confident  ccnrepta  luce  diei. 

Luc  ret.  iv.  73 — 81. 
Thus  when  pale  curtains,  or  the  deeper  red, 
O'er  all  the  fpacious  theatre  are  fpread, 
Which  mighty  malls  and  iturdy  pillars  bear, 
-And  the  loofe  curtains  wanton  in  the  air, 
Whole  ftreams  of  colours  from  the  top  do  flow,  > 
The  rays  divide  them  in  their  pallage  through,  !- 
And  (lain  the  fcenes,  aud  men,  and  gods  below  :  * 
The  more  thefe  curtains  fpread,  the  pleafing  dye 
Rides  on  the  beams  the  more,  and  courts  the  eye. 

Creech,  v.  75. 

Jt  was  not  fufficient  for  the  Romans  to  be  fhaded  by 
canvas,  which  was  very  coflly,  but  they  would  have  fine 
canvas,  of  different  colours  ;  and  pleafed  themfelves  with 
the  waving  brightnefs  of  thefe  colours,  which,  as  Lucre- 
tius fays,  "  wanton  in  the  air."  Nero  fpread  an  entirely 
gilded  theatre  over  with  tapeflry ;  in  the  centre  of  which 
he  was  reprefented,  as  a  charioteer.  Phcebus,  no  doubt  j 
for  he  was  furrcunded  by  ftars.  Thus  that  which,  in  the 
time  of  Catulus,  was  efleemed  an  unheard-of  luxury,  a 
few  ages  afterward  became  a  necelTary.  The  tyrant  Cali- 
gula was  accufed  of  tyranny,  for  having  frequently,  dur- 
ing 
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of  arcades,  rifing  each  above  the  other,  and 
each  fupported  by  pillars.  The  undermoft 
were  of  the  Doric  order,  the  next  of  the  Ionic, 
and  the  uppermoft  of  the  Corinthian.  As  it 
was  cuftomary  for  the  antients  to  introduce 
different  orders,  they  took  care  to  place  the 
fimpleft  order,  which  fhould  have  the  cha- 
racter of  grandeur  and  folidity,  as  the  fupport 
of  the  lighter  and  more  ornamental.  This 
was  done  to  delight  the  eye,  and  to  give  the 

ing  the  games  of  the  gladiators,  ordered  the  canvas,  which 
{haded  the  peopls  from  the  great  heat  of  the  fun,  to  be 
drawn  back,  and  forbidden  any  one  to  leave  the  theatre  *« 
In  thefe  luxurious  times,  the  Romans,  in  order  to 
frefhen  the  air,  had  the  cuftom  of  mixing  water,  wine, 
and  faffron  -j-  together ;  and,  by  the  means  of  concealed 
machines,  to  fhower  it  down,  fron;  the  highcft  feats,  over 
the  oppreffed  fpectators,  as  a  gentle  rain.  The  humidity 
fell  flowly,  like  a  finking  cloud.  We  learn,  from  Seneca, 
that  the  compreffion  of  the  air  refitted  thefe  faffron 
mowers.  Nor  did  they  content  themfelves  with  the  ufe 
of  common  faffron  J;  they  gathered  the  crocus  of  the  pro- 
montory of  Corycus  :  for  tills  plant  certainly  grew  in  the 
Corycium  Antrum  of  Cillcia.  l.hey  like  wife  covered  the 
theatre  over  with  the  expeijuve  and  purple  cloth  of  Spain. 


*  Suet.  Cal.  cap.  xxvi.  f  Sen.  Nat.  QMscft.  lib.  ii.  9,  and 

San.  Ep.  90,  +  ?vlaternus  Cilana,  Rom.  Alterth.  2  tji.il  598. 

K  4  -  greater 
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greater  reality  of  appearance.  With  equally 
ftricT:  and  yet  more  neceffary  attention,  they 
had  learned  the  art  of  communicating  folidity 
to  their  prodigious  buildings,  by  making  the 
lighter  mafs  reft  upon  the  heavier.  Thus  they 
laid  the  light  tufa  ftone  on  the  hard  lime  Rone  ; 
and  upon  the  tufa  the  brick. 

The  uppermoft  arches  are  of  another  kind 
of  porous  tufa  ftone,  which  is  lighter  even 
than  the  brick. 

1  fend  you  an  engraving  of  the  Colofieum, 
which  will  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  whole 
than  any  I  can  communicate  ;  for  I  am  but  a 
no  vice  in  the  art  of  architecture. 

We  mounted  to  the  feats  of  the  citizens ; 
and,  high  as  we  were,  we  could  very  plainly 
look  down  on  the  arena :  nor  is  there  any 
doubt  but  that  the  ftill  higher  matrons  had 
their  full  view ;  to  favour  which  the  fpe&a- 
tors  fat  in  half  darknefs,  and  the  light  fell  full 
on  the  place  of  action. 

The  CololTeum  was  built  on  the  fpot  which 
had  been  a  fifti  pond,  appertaining  to  what 
was  called  the  golden  palace  of  Nero.  This 
palace,  with  its  buildings,  porticos,  gardens, 
ponds,  and  baths,  included  a  great  part  of  the 

antient 
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antient  gity,  three  of  its  hills,  the  Palatine,  the 
Efquiline,  the  Caslius,  and  all  the  fpace  be- 
tween thefe  places.  Rome  proper,  in  thefe 
unfortunate  times,  became  uninhabited.  The 
citizens  lived  in  the  fuburbs.  The  Emperor's 
paffion  for  building  could  not  find  fpace 
fufficient  in  the  city.  Thus,  many  of  the 
wonders  of  architecture  were  deftroyed  :  build- 
ings by  which  their  founders  had  endeavoured 
to  immortalize  their  names :  and  thus  Nero, 
after  the  manner  of  defpots,  fearful  of  being 
forgotten,  laboured  to  eftablifh  his  own  me- 
mory. His  golden  palace,  however,  wras  foon 
deftroyed  ;  and  the  place  where  it  flood  was 
occupied  by  the  Coloffeum,  and  the  baths  of 
Titus. 

On  all  fides  of  the  Coloffeum  there  were 
works  of  art.  Firft  there  was  the  Coloffai 
Phoebus;  from  which  the  building  took  its 
name,  and  which  was  a  hundred  and  forty 
fpans  in  height.  Second,  the  Vivarium  ;  or 
the  enclofed  place  in  which  the  wild  beafts 
were  kept.  Third,  a  portico,  which  led  from 
the  palace  to  the  Coloffeum  ;  and,  laftly,  the 
Meta  fudcms^  or  fweating  goal ;  which  is  the 
name  of  a  fountain,  fo  called,  becaufe,  like 
the  goals  of  the  Circus,  its  form  was  conical. 

It 
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It  is  now  fallen,  and  the  inner  fection  of  ic 
only  remains  *. 

Not  far  from  the  Coloffeum  are  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  ;  which  was  dedicated  to  Phoebus 
and  Diana.  It  refted  on  two  femi  rotundas ; 
the  back  parts  of  which  touch  each  other. 

On  another  fide,  the  triumphal  arch  of  Con- 
ftantine  remains.  It  is  in  good  prefervation  ; 
and,  for  the  mod  part,  is  embellifhed  with 
ftatues,  and  baffi  relievi,  of  antient  times.  The 
grandeur  of  art  had  ceafed  before  the  time  of 
Conftantine.  The  love  of  the  wonderful  had 
extinguished  the  perception  of  the  fublime. 
The  baffi  relievi,  which  are  of  the  time  of 
Conftantine,  disfigure  the  triumphal  arch  as 
much  as  it  is  ornamented  by  thofe  above  men- 
tioned. Among  the  laft  are  four  large  ftatues 
of  generals  conquering  the  enemy. 

One  baffo  relievo  appeared  to  me  excellent. 
You  muft  remember  that  Trajan,  after  his 
viftories  over  the  Daci,  refufed  the  honours 

*  I  afterward  faw  a  reprefentation  of  this  fountain  on  a 
pedeftal  ;  which,  if  I  do  not  miftake,  was  in  the  Mufeum 
Plum  Clementlnum.  The  water  fprang  from  a  high  fhell- 
formed  cone.  From  the  {hell  it  ran  through  pipes,  into 
the  hollow  cone  ;  from  which  it  ftreamed,  through  the 
open  jaws  of  lions,  to  fatisfy  the  thirfty  people,  who  flood 
under  the  fhell. 

of 
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of  a  triumph,  alighted  from  his  horfe,  and 
entered  the  city  followed  by  prodigious  mul- 
titudes. Here,  he  is  reprefented,  with  the 
people,  led  by  the  Goddefs  of  Rome,  and 
followed  by  Victory ;  by  whom  he  is  crowned. 
Above,  there  are  beautiful  figures,  in  alto 
relievo,  of  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which 
reprefent  the  deeds  of  his  father,  Antoninus 
Pius.  • 

Over  the  triumphal  arch,  there  is  the  figure 
of  the  hero,  as  a  conqueror,  in  bronze,  in  a 
chariot  with  four  horfes. 

From  this,  we  went  to  the  triumphal  arch 
of  Titus.  Among  other  things,  you  here  fee 
the  river  Jordan,  one  of  the  feven  branched 
candlefticks  of  the  Temple,  and  a  table  with 
the  fhew-bread,  carried  in  triumph.  In  the 
hollow  of  the  arch,  above,  is  the  apotheofis 
?  of  Titus  ;  typified  by  an  eagle  bearing  him 
away  :  a  proof  that  this  monument  was  erect- 
ed after  his  death.  The  Jews,  to  this  day,  do 
not  pafs  through  the  arch  ;  but  on  one  fide. 

Leaving  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  on  the 
right  you  fee  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Peace  ; 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  largeft  of  thcfe 
that  were  erected  by  the  Romans.  You  then 
come  to  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Romulus 

and 
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and  Remus;  and  afterward  of  thofe  that 
were  built  by  the  Senate  to  M.  Aurelius  An- 
toninus and  his  wicked  wife  Fauftina. 

On  the  left  are  the  beautiful  remains  of 
the  temple  of  Concord  ;  the  work  of  Camillus, 
on  reconciling  the  People  and  the  Senate, 
after  their  dangerous  difTenfions.  It  was  in 
this  temple  that  Cicero  affembled  the  Senate, 
and  obtained  judgment  againft  Lentulus  and 
Cethegus,  who  were  confpirators  wTith  Cati- 
line. 

Near  this,  on  the  fame  fide,  are  the  ruins 
of  the  temple  that  wTas  firft  built  by  Romulus, 
on  the  fpot  where  the  Sabine  women,  after 
being  reconciled  to  their  hufibands,  and  hav- 
ing borne  them  children,  had  rufhed  into  the 
field  of  battle,  and  perfuaded  the  Sabines  and 
the  Romans  to  make  peace*.  He  called  it 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  Jupiter  the  Pre- 
ventor.  Neither  of  thefe  temples,  howTever, 
are  of  the  time  of  Romulus  and  Camillus ; 
but  of  Adrian,  by  whom  they  were  built  to 
replace  the  others,  after  the  great  fire  of 
Rome. 

From  thence,  we  came  to  the  Forum  Roma- 
num^  which  is  now  called  the  Cumpo  Vaccino  ; 

*  Liv.  i  13. 

6  or 
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or  Cow  field  ;  becaufe  it  ferves  as  the  beaft 
market.  We  found  it  full  of  cattle,  and  hogs. 
What  a  change  in  mortal  affairs  !  The  paflage 
of  Virgil  ftrongly  recurred  to  my  recollection, 
when  I  heard  the  lowing  of  the  cattle  on  the 
Roman  Forum,  in  which  he  relates  that,  above 
four  hundred  years  before  the  founding  of 
Rome,  Evander  led  ./Eneas  to  his  poor  hut, 
and  the  hero  there  heard  cattle  low,  from  the 
place  where  the  Forum  was  afterward  erected, 

Talibus  inter  fe  ditlis  ad  tecfa  fubibant 
Pauperis  Evandris  pajflmque  armenta  videbant 
Romanoque  foro  et  lautis  mugire  Carinis  *. 

Virg.  JEn.  viii.  359  —  61* 
Difcourfmg  thus  together,  they  refort 
Where  poor  Evander  kept  his  country  court. 
They  view'd  the  ground  of  Rome's  litigious  hall : 
Once  oxen  low'd,  where  now  the  lawyers  bawl. 

Drtden. 

Before  us  now  ftood  the  Capitol — 

 Capitoli  immobile  faxum  ! 

Under  the  hill  of  the  Capitol,  three  pillars 
are  ft  ill  {landing  of  the  temple  which  was 
built  by  Auguftus,  to  fulfil  a  vow,  made  by 
him  at  feeing  a  man  ftruck  dead  by  lightning 

*  Carina  ((hip  keels) :  fo  a  place  of  Rome  was  called. 
Virgil  calls  it  Carinas  lauiasy  becaufe  beautiful  palaces  in 
after  times  were  built  there. 

at 
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at  his  fide.  Suetonius  relates  an  anecdote^ 
which  characterizes  the  fuperftition  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Auguftus  frequently  vifited  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Tonans ;  and  he  once  dreamed  that 
the  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol  complained,  becaufe 
he  had  occafioned  his  altars  to  be  forfaken. 
To  this  he  replied,  that  he  had  appointed  the 
Thundering  Jupiter  his  doorkeeper.  Auguftus 
afterward  hung  up  bells  in  the  temple  of  the 
Thunderer;  becaufe  it  was  cuftomary  to  hang 
up  bells  at  doors  *• 

We  afcended  the  fteps  of  the  Capitol ; 
which  the  Valci'il^  the  Fabii,  and  the  Scipios, 
had  afcended  as  conquerors  of  nations.  They 
are  now  fo  convenient,  low,  and  broad,  that 
they  are  eafy  of  afcent.  We  gratified  our- 
felves  with  a  fuperficial  view  of  the  antiqui- 
ties, and  with  the  thought  that  we  were  in 
the  Capitol.  We  fhall  foon  examine  it  more 
at  our  leifure :  I  fhall  then  fend  you  fuch  re- 
marks as  I  have  to  make. 

To-day,  we  vifited  the  Villa  Ludovifi ;  which 
belongs  to  the  Princes  of  Piomlino  di  Cafa 
BitoncompagriL^  and  is  only  open  once  a  week, 
on  a  Saturday  in  the  forenoon.  It  confifts  of 
two  buildings,  feparated  by  the  garden.  Do- 

*  Suet,  in  vita  Oct.  91. 

minichino 
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minlchino  was  the  builder  of  the  principal 
edifice  :  for  this  artift  was  not  only  a  great 
painter,  but  alfo  an  excellent  architect.  The 
garden  is  a  fine  one  ;  though,  like  mod  of  the 
Italian  gardens,  it  is  chiefly  planted  with  ever- 
greens :  which,  in  general,  have  not  that  cha- 
racter of  lovelinefs  that  is  fo  delightful  in  the 
foliage  of  other  trees. 

The  Italians  appear  as  if  they  build  only  for 
fummer,  and  plant  only  for  winter.  In  the 
winter  their  houfes  are  cold,  and  their  gardens 
are  green. 

The  Ludovifi  garden  is  full  of  beautiful  lau- 
rel, of  Viburnum-Laurus-Thymus,  which  is 
now  in  full  bloom,  of  the  fine  Italian  pine,  the 
Pinus  Pine  a  of  Linnseus,  which  grows  in  the 
form  of  an  umbrella,  and  is  fo  often  feen  in 
the  landfcapes  of  Hackaert,  of  the  prickly 
oak,  and  of  the  large  cyprefs;  which,  were  it 
fuffered  to  have  its  free  growth,  would,  like 
all  things  in  nature,  have  its  peculiar  beauties. 
Immediately  facing  the  principal  building, 
there  are  two  fine  large  wild  am  trees. 

This  villa  contains  fome  excellent  antiques  : 
among  others,  a  repofing  Mars,  as  fome  fay, 
with  a  little  cajoling  Cupid  between  his  legs. 

It 
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It  is  evident  that  another  ftatue  belonged  to 
the  group  ;  which  conjecture  fuppofes  to  have 
been  Venus.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  this 
is  a  ftatue  of  Jafon  ;  and  that  the  figure  that  is 
wanting  is  a  Medea.  A  Faun,  with  the fyrhix^ 
or  fhort  flute  of  reeds,  is  very  beautiful. 

A  Mercury  is  not  without  its  excellence  ; 
but  is  not  light  enough  for  the  mefienger  of 
the  gods. 

Oppofite  to  this  ftands  a  Bacchus  ;  of  which 
the  thigh,  and  torfo,  or  body,  from  the  neck 
to  the  hip,  are  inimitable  for  foftnefs  and 
beauty  :  all  the  reft  of  the  figure  has  been  ad- 
ded, by  an  unfkilful  hand. 

A  large  Venus  here  is  affirmed,  from  the 
teftimony  of  coins,  to  be  a  copy  of  the  famous 
Venus  of  Praxiteles  ;  as  worfhipped  in  Cnidos* 
But  how  inferior  muft  this  copy  be  to  the 
celebrated  original  ! 

Two  groups  deferve  particular  attention  : 
one  of  them  is  called,  Papirius  and  his  mother* 
You  recollect  there  was  a  Papirius  who  took 
his  fon,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  with  him  to  the  Se- 
nate; that  his  mother  quefcioned  him,  con- 
cerning what  the  Senate  was  tranfa&ing  ;  and 
that  the  boy  made  her  believe  that  this  affem- 

bly 
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bly  was  difcufling,  whether  it  were  better  for 
a  man  to  have  two  wives,  or  a  woman  two 
hufbands. 

Others  fay  this  group  reprefents  Phasdra 
and  Hippolytus  :  but,  though  the  female  figure 
is  full  of  tendernefs,  it  is  without  paffion.  The 
mod  probable  conjecture  is  that  the  great  , 
fculptor  intended  to  reprefent  the  difcovery 
of  Oreftes  and  Elec~tra.  The  name  of  the 
artift  is  under  the  group  :  Mivehctw  Htb^ocvh 
fjLx^rnr^  eiroiei.  This  is  the  work  of  Menelaus, 
the  fcholar  of  Stephanus.  It  is  a  group  of 
high  beauty  ;  particularly  the  tender  counte- 
nance of  the  female  figure. 

The  famous  Psetus  and  Arria  compofe  an 
excellent  group.  She  is  linking  in  death,  he 
fupporting  her  with  the  left  arm,  and  with 
the  right  piercing  himfelf  with  a  fword.  But 
he  is  naked  ;  and  fhe  is  not  in  the  Roman 
coftume  :  neither  have  they  their  hair  after 
the  Roman  manner,  nor  have  they  the  coun- 
tenances of  Romans. 

To  this  may  be.  added  that  the  artift,  if  he 
meant  to  tell  the  ftory  of  Pastus  and  Arria,' 
did  not  chpofe  the  proper  point  of  time.  He 
Ihould  have  taken  the  moment  when  the 
heroine,  drawing  the  dagger  bleeding  from 

Vol.  II.  L  her 
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her  bofom,  and  looking  with  inexpreffible 
affection  at  her  hufband,  faid  to  him,  prefent- 
ing  the  weapon,  Pate,  non  dolet !  Partus,  it 
pains  not  !  The  more  feeble  Paetus  mould 
not  have  been  (hewn  as  fupporting  her.  The 
ftory  thus  told  does  not  contradict  hiftorical 
probability  ;  but  is  injurious  to  moral  effect* 
Perhaps  the  fculptor  intended  to  reprefent 
fome  German,  Gallic,  or  Thracian,  General ; 
who,  being  a  prifoner  to  the  Romans,  killed 
firft  his  wife  and  then  himfelf,  to  efcape  be^ 
ing  led  in  triumph  by  the  victor.  This  tra- 
gical fubject  is  treated  with  the  true  Greek 
tendernefs  of  fenfibility.  As  the  finking  wo- 
man declines,  the  wound  is  covered  with  dra- 
pery ;  fo  that  it  is  only  known  by  a  few  trick- 
ling drops  of  blood. 

In  this  chamber  there  is  the  Rape  of  Pro- 
ferpine,  by  Bernini*  The  vicinity  of  the 
antiques  injures  this  performance  ;  the  failings 
of  which  could  not  indeed,  without  them, 
efcape  the  eye.  In  which  of  the  works  of 
Bernini  are  there  not  great  faults  ?  Yet  his 
figures  have  often  much  animation.  Many 
of  his  fcholars  imitate  his  exceffes,  without 
poffeffing  his  talents  ;  and  produce  works  that 
offend  the  eye,  without  affecting  the  feelings. 

They 
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They  miftake  the  unnatural  for  the  daring. 
The  French,  both  formerly  and  at  prefent,  do 
not  only  adopt  but  admire  thefe  defects. 

In  another  building,  which  is  erected  in 
the  garden,  there  is  a  cieling,  painted  by 
Guercino.  The  fubject  is  Aurora  forfaking 
old  Tithonus,  and  journeying  in  her  chariot. 
The  dancing  Hours  precede  her  :  behind  her 
Hefper,  with  his  torch,  (till  twinkles ;  and 
the  ftars  difappear,  at  the  approach  of  the 
Hours.  Sleeping  Night  is  feen,  in  a  cave ; 
and,  on  the  other  fide,  little  Genii  are  awaken- 
ing the  birds  on  the  bufhes.  To  this  picture 
that  blame  is  due  in  my  opinion,  for  the  dark- 
nefs  of  the  fhades,  which  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  Guercino.  This  great  Painter  mould 
have  chofen  any  fubjecl:  rather  than  that  of 
Aurora.  The  goddefs  herfelf  is  not  beautiful ; 
nor  is  her  chariot  light  ;  and  yet,  like  all  the 
pictures  of  this  great  matter,  it  is  on  the 
whole  a  work  of  genius. 

In  another  chamber,  there  are  four  land- 
fcapes  :  one  by  Guido,  a  fecond  by  Guercino, 
and  two  others  by  Dominichino.  In  the  time 
of  thefe  great  hiftory  painters,  the  art  of  land- 
fcape  was  ftill  in  its  infancy :  yet  thefe  are 
lovely  pictures,  and  full  of  mind. 

L  2  There 
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There  is  an  antient  farcophagus,  in  the  gar- 
den, on  which  a  half  barbarous  infcription 
may  be  read,  that  muft  have  been  either  of 
the  fifth  century  or  of  a  ftill  later  age.  The 
"ftatues  of  the  man  and  the  woman  lie  upon 
the  monument,  as  if  they  were  in  bed.  The 
baffo  relievo  reprefents  their  nuptials,  and  their 
friends  prefenting  gifts. 

In  another  part  of  the  garden,  they  have 
injudicioufly  placed  a  Silenus  recumbent  upon 
a  farcophagus.  This  Silenus  is  repofmg  on  a 
tun  ;  and  the  character  of  the  half  intoxicated 
wretched  pleafure  of  fuch  repofe  is  aftonifh- 
ingly  well  exprefTed. 

From  hence  we  went  to  the  theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus. It  was  begun  by  Julius  Caefar,  finifhed 
by  Auguftus ;  and,  in  honour  of  his  nephew, 
young  Marcellus,  who  died  while  it  was 
building,  he  called  it  by  his  name.  This  is 
the  very  youthful  Marcellus  whom  Virgil  ha; 
made  fo  interefting  to  us,  in  the  beautiful 
paflage  which  concludes  with  Tu  Marcellus 
cris  % 

This  theatre  contained  thirty  thoufand 
fpeclators ;  and  it  is  emhellilhed  by  the  four 


*  Virg.  jfefif.  vi.  870. 
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orders  of  architecture.  In  the  middle  ages, 
when  the  Roman  nobility  frequently  defied 
the  bulls  of  the  Pope,  before  which  the  kings 
of  Europe  grovelled  in  the  duft,  this  theatre 
of  Marcellus  ferved  as  an  excellent  kind  of 
fortrefs  to  a  family  of  eminence.  The  lower 
half  only  is  now  remaining,  containing  two 
rows  of  arches  :  the  loweft  of  which  is  orna- 
mented with  Doric  pillars,  and  the  upper 
with  Ionic. 

Not  far  from  this  is  the  great  Portico,  which 
Auguftus  erected  to  the  honour  of  his  fifter, 
Oclavia,  the  mother  of  the  young  Marcellus. 
It  ftands  upon  two  rows  of  pillars,  which 
occupy  three  fides  of  a  great  fquare  ;  and  the 
fourth  fide  is  the  temple  of  Hercules  Mufagctes% 
or  the  leader  of  the  Mufes.  In  the  middle 
of  this  fquare  were  temples  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno  ;  and  the  coloffal  ftatues  of  Caftor  and 
Pollux,  in  marble,  which  now  face  the  Capitol. 
Of  the  portico  there  are  but  a  few  pillars  ; 
and  of  the  temple  of  Juno  only  one  is  remain- 
ing. 


LET- 
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LETTER  XLVIIL 

Rome,  3d  January  1792. 

In  the  forenoon  of  the  firft  day  of  the 
year,  we  vifited  the  Capitol.  Here  we  find 
only  traces  of  the  high  antiquity  of  this  pro- 
per feat  of  the  fovereigns  of  the  world  :  but 
fuch  traces  !  who  (hall  defcribe  them  ? 

If  we  may  believe  the  poets,  this  place  was 
honoured  in  times  the  moft  remote.  And 
who  does  not  know  that  much  of  the  true 
hiftory  of  antient  times,  and  nations,  is  con- 
cealed under  the  veil  of  fable  ?  It  is  exceed- 
ingly probable  that  a  Janus  reigned,  in  Italy ; 
and  before  him  a  Saturnus.  The  hill 
cuius  might  take  its  name  from  the  firft  ;  and 
SaturniuSy  that  on  which  the  Capitol  Hands, 
from  the  fecond.  On  the  one,  Saturn  may 
have  built  a  fortrefs ;  on  the  other  Janus. 
Virgil  makes  Evander  fpeakthusto  jEneas: 

Httc  duo  praterea  dhjeB'is  oppida  muris, 
Relltquias  veterumque  vides  monumenta  virorum. 
Jianc  Janus  pater  >  hanc  Saturnus  condidit  arcem  : 
Janiculum  huicy  tilifuerai  Saturnia  nomen. 

jEn.  viii.  355 — 58. 

Then 
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Then  fcw  two  heaps  of  ruins  ;  once  they  Hood 
Two  (lately  towns,  on  either  fide  the  flood. 
Saturnia's  and  Janicula's  remains  : 
And  either  place  the  founder's  name  retains. 

Drydhn,  v.  467. 

The  Greeks  and  R.omans,  like  the  prefent 
Italians,  were  perhaps  the  moll  agreeably  flat- 
tered, by  other  nations,  when  they  werq 
told  of  their  great  antiquity.  It  was  very 
artful  of  Virgil,  in  the  iEneid,  a  hiftorical 
poem  of  his  own  country,  the  hero  of  which 
lived  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the 
founding  of  Rome,  to  defcribe  the  walls  of 
thefe  old  fortifications  as  in  ruins ;  which,  in 
the  great  hiftorical  picture  of  the  poet,  while 
the  darknefs  of  antiquity  is  glanced  at  but 
not  expatiated  upon,  does  not  fail  of  its  effedT:. 

In  the  time  of  Romulus,  the  guard  of  the 
Capitol  was  intrufted  to  the  daughter  of  Spu- 
riusTarpeius.  She  treacheroufly  fuffered  the 
Sabines  to  enter  it ;  and  the  Sabines  them- 
felves,  being  afhamed  of  the  aclion,  put  her 
to  death  :  from  which  the  hill  obtained  the 
name  of  Mons  Tarpeius  *;  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

After  Romulus  had  defeated  the  Caninenfesy 
who  befieged  Rome,  had  flain  their  king  with 

*  Liv.  lib.  1.  c.  I  I. 

h  4  Us 
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his  own  hand,  and  had  taken  the  town  of  this 
people  by  afiault,  he  bore  the  armour  of  the 
dead  king  upon  a  capacious  pageant  bier,  fcr- 
culum  %  to  this  hill ;  and  made  a  vow  to 
Jupiter  Ferctrius,  to  build  a  temple  here ; 
which  he  afterward  erected.  Following  kings, 
in  imitation  of  Romulus,  built  temples  on  this 
hill  to  feveral  divinities. 

The  elder  Tarquin  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter ;  in  compliance  with  a 
vow  which  he  made  in  his  wTar  againft  the  Sa- 
bines ;  and  the  laft  Tarquin  completed  the 
building.  Being  in  want  of  room,  he  intended 
to  remove  the  other  temples  ;  and  confulted 
the  augurs,  that  he  might  learn  the  will  of  the 
Gcds.  Permifficn  was  granted  him  by  all  of 
them,  except  by  ^Terminus ,  the  God  of  boun- 
daries ;  and  Juvenilis^  the  Goddefs  of  youth  ; 
who  refufed.  Pvoman  patriotifm  early  gave 
it  to  be  underftood  that  the  grandeur  of  the 
city  depended  on  its  fiouriming  in  immovable 
ftability,  and  eternal  youth.  Tradition  related 
that,  on  digging  in  the  earth,  the  head  of  a 
man  wT.as  found,  with  the  countenance  en- 
tire :  which  gave  birth  to  the  Roman  and 


*  Liv.  i.  ;o. 
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Etrurian  predidion  that  Rome  was  to  be 
the  head  of  all  nations  *. 

The 

*  The  paflage,  in  which  Virgil  relates  the  facred  awe, 
at  the  vicinity  of  the  Gods,  with  which  the  antient  inha- 
bitants of  the  place  were  feized,  is  very  beautiful.  While 
iEneas  was  led  round  it  by  Evander,  the  poet  fays: 

Hinc  ad  Tarpelam  Jedem  et  Capitolia  ducit, 

Aurea  nunc,  ollm  fylvejlribus  horrida  dumis. 

Jam  turn  religio  pavidos  terrebat  agrejles 

Dira  loci,  jam  turn  fylvam  fax  unique  tremebant. 

Hoc  nanus >  hunc,  inquit,  frondofo  vertice  collem 

( ^iiis  Dtus,  incertum  cjl )  habitat  Deus  :  Arcades  ipfum 

Credunt  fe  vldiffe  Jovem,  quum  f<xpe  nigrantem 

Mgida  concuierct  dextra,  nimbo/que  cieret. 

Thence,  to  the  fteep  Tarpeian  rock  he  leads  ; 

Now  roof 'd  with  gold ;  then  thatch'd  with  homely  reeds. 

A  rev'rend  fear  (fuch  fuperftition  reigns 

Among  the  rude)  ev'n  then  pofTefs'd  the  fwains. 

Some  god  they  knew,  what  god  they  could  not  tell, 

Did  there  amidft  the  facred  horror  dwell. 

Th'  Arcadians  thought  him  Jove  \  and  faid  they  faw 

The  mighty  Thund'rer  with  majeftick  awe  ; 

Who  fhook  his  fhield,  and  dealt  his  bolts  around  ; 

And  fcatter'd  tempefts  on  the  teeming  ground. 

Dryden,  v.  457. 

I  afk  peFmiflion  of  my  young  readers  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  beauty  of  thefe  verfes;  particularly  to 
the  following  line : 

Jam  turn  religio  pavidos  terrebat  agreftes. 

2  ,  How 
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The  Tarpeian  rock  obtained  the  epithet 
Capitolium,  from  the  Latin  caput  y  a  head  ;  and 
Jupiter  who  was  worfhipped  there,  that  of 
Capltolinus.     To  him  victors  brought  the 
fpoils  of  nations,  and  laid  their  triumphal 
laurels  at  his  feet.    From  the  Roman  Forum 
you  afcend  a  flight  of  a  hundred  fteps,  to  this 
temple ;  which  was  built  exactly  oppofite 
to  the  Forum.    Between  thefe  buildings,  the 
hill  was  divided  into  different  terraces.  Above 
flood  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus ;  and 
oppofite  wefiward,  on  the  fteep  Tarpeian 
rock,  theltemple  of  the  Goddefs  Juno-Moneta^ 
where  the  money  was  coined.    It  is  imagined 
that  this  was  the  place  where  the  firft  temple 
of  Jupiter  Feretrius  flood.    The  chapels  of 
'Terminus  and  Juventus  flood  like  wife  near  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitclmus. 

The  Curia ,  in  which  the  Senate  were 
accuftomed  to  affemble,  flood  on  the  fccond 

How  powerful  between  the,  foregoing  two  long  an<i 
the  two  following  fhort  fyllables,  is  the  choriambic  religio  ! 
How  full  of  exprefiion  the  pavidos  !  Do  we  not  fee  the 
Arcadians  running  ?  Do  we  not  fee  them  fall  back,  with 
awe,  at  the  three  long  fyllables — dos  terre  ?  The  two  fol- 
Towing  fhort  ones  appear  to  relieve  them,  for  an  inftant ; 
but  they  are  again  repelled,  by  the.  two  long  fyllables  that 
fucceed. 

terrace> 
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terrace.  Here  the  tabularia^  or  archives,  were 
kept. 

On  the  third  terrace,  the  temple  of  the 
Thunderer,  and  that  of  Concord,  the  firft 
built  by  Auguftus,  the  fecond  by  Camillus, 
were  ere&ed.    Below  thefe  the  Forum  ftood. 

The  numerous  changes  that  have  hap- 
pened in  Rome,  have  every  where  altered  the 
face  of  the  ground  ;  and  particularly  on  the 
hills.  The  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Con- 
cord is  laid  bare,  to  the  height  of  fome  ells ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  fo  much  rubbifh  has 
been  collected,  round  the  three  remaining 
pillars  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  that  only  the  fhaft 
of  one  of  thefe  pillars,  as  much  as  the  length 
of  the  chapiter,  is  to  be  feen.  Of  the  trium- 
phal arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  which  {lands 
immediately  before  the  Capitol,  in  the  For  urn  ^ 
nearly  one  half  is  buried  under  the  ruins.  A 
Swede,  fome  years  ago,  digging  in  the  Forum^ 
firft  found  the  pavement  of  white  marble ; 
after  having  dug  to  the  depth  of  thirty  palms, 
or  fpans. 

The  wall,  which  formerly  furrounded  the 
Capitol,  was  very  high  ;  for  it  reached  from 
the  Forum  to  the  level  of  the  temple  of  Con- 
cord. 

We 
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We  did  not  this  time  proceed  by  the  trium- 
phal way,  but  on  the  oppofite  northern  fide ; 
on  which  the  facade  of  the  new  Capitol  is 
erected. 

Very  handfome  fteps  lead  up  this  fide. 
Below,  at  each  wing,  are  lions,  of  the  Egyptian 
bafaltes,  which  eject  wrater  from  their  mouths. 

On  the  left,  there  is  the  lower  part  of  a 
female  figure,  of  porphyry,  the  drapery  of 
which  is  excellently  wrought.  On  the  two 
wings,  above,  are  the  coloffal  ftatues  of  Caftor 
and  Pollux ;  each  of  them  holding  a  horfe. 
Along  with  them  are  the  war  fpoils  of  Trajan, 
which  he  took  from  the  Dad  ;  with  other  or- 
naments collected  from  various  parts,  by  feve- 
ral  of  the  Popes,  and  placed  here. 

In  the  centre  of  the  great  place,  before  the 
Capitol,  which  is  a  perfect  fquare,  there  is  a 
noble  colofi*al  ftatue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Anto- 
nius,  on  horfeback,  of  gilded  bronze.  The 
attitude  of  the  Emperor  is  the  fame  that  I  have 
feen  on  a  bafTo  relievo  ;  in  which  he  ftretches 
out  his  right  hand,  and  grants  peace  to  the 
kneeling  chiefs  of  the  Quadi,  and  Marco- 
manni,  whom  he  had  conquered.  The  horfe 
is  full  of  animation  and  beauty.  Recorda  U 
che  fei  vivo,  e>cammina  !  Remember  that  thou 

liv'ft, 
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Hv'ft,  and  begone  !  exclaimed  Michael  Angelo. 
This  ftatue  had  formerly  flood  facing  the 
temple  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  Fau- 
ftina.  It  was  found,  in.  the  time  of  Sextus 
the  Fourth,  in  a  vineyard  ;  and  he  erected 
it  in  the  fquare  of  Lateran.  Paul  the  Third 
placed  it  here  ;  and  the  marble  pedeftal  is  the 
work  of  Michael  Angelo. 

The  principal  building  of  the  modern  Ca- 
pitol is  the  palace  of  the  fenators  %    It  was 

built 

f  Full  of  the  idea  of  their  former  grandeur  and  free- 
dom, and  without  aiking  leave  of  Popes  or  of  Emperors, 
the  Roman  people  long  maintained  the  right  of  electing 
a  fenator,  whom  they  called  the  confervatore  :  it  being  his 
office  to  guard  their  privileges.  Sovereign  princes,  even 
kings  of  Naples,  have  not  difdained  this  dignity.  This 
was  an  abufe  \  but  not  fo  great  as  that  which  was  afterward 
committed,  when  the  office  was  granted  to  the  Popes 
themfelves,  to  guard  againft  whofe  power  it  was  firft 
inftituted.  It  came  to  be  poffelTed  by  feveral  of  the  de- 
fendants of  the  families  of  Orfini  and  Colonna;  and, 
as  feveral  of  the  Popes  were  elected  from  thefe  families, 
the  proper  importance  of  this  office  was  relinquifhed,  to 
increafe  the  power  of  the  papal  chair.  After  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  long  fchifm,  which  had  banifiied  the  Popes 
to  Avignon,  when  the)-  returned  to  Rome,  they  took  care 
fo  reduce  this  to  an  infignificant  office  j  which,  at  firft, 
had  refembled  that  of  the  antient  Tribunes.  It  is  true 
indeed  that  a  fenator  of  Rome  inhabits  the  palace  of  the 

Capitol  i 
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built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  antient  Curia ;  the 
walls  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen.  A  flight 
of  fteps,  embelliflied  with  a  beautiful  foun- 
tain, leads  to  the  firft  lofty  ftory.  In  the 
middle  is  a  Rome  triumphant :  Roma  trium- 
phans  :  of  Parian  marble,  faced  with  porphy- 
ry ;  and  on  each  fide,  a  coloffal  River  God : 
the  Nile  and  the  Tiber.  In  this  palace  the 
fenator  lives,  here  holds  his  tribunal,  and, 
every  three  years  di (tributes  prizes  to  the 
young  ar  tills  ;  who  excel  in  painting,  fculp- 
ture,  or  architecture. 

On  the  right  of  this  ftruclure  is  the  famous 
mufeum  of  the  Capitol,  which  I  have  not  yet 
feen  ;  and,  on  the  left,  the  palace  of  the  con- 
Jervatori^  in  which  they  hold  their  aflemblies. 
It  is  adorned  with  many  antique  ftatues.  In 
the  court,  there  are  two  coloffal  heads,  and 
two  coloffal  feet ;  and,  much  more  remarkable 
than  thefe,  there  is  the  marble  group  of  a  lion 
having  thrown  down  a  horfe,  and  beginning 

Capitol ;  but  he  is  elected  by  the  Pope.  He  is  the  chief  of 
a  municipal  council ;  which  confifts  of  three  confervatort^ 
and  a  deputy  of  the  city.  The  Pope  appoints  Italian,  but 
not  Roman  noblemen  to  this  office.  Jealous  of  the  Ro- 
man nobility,  the  Popes  have  decreed  that  this  fenator 
ihall  not  be  a  citizen.  The  dignity  is  at  prefent  enjoyed 
by  Prince  Rezonico. 

to 
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to  devour  him.  It  is  indubitably  the  work 
of  a  Greek  artift.  The  feet  of  the  horfe 
have  been  repaired,  by  a  modern  ;  who  did 
not  think  proper  to  let  the  hoofs  go  without 
Ihoeing. 

Frederick  the  Fourth,  king  of  Denmark, 
caufed  a  bronze  caft  of  this  group  to  be  made  ; 
which  is  the  fineft  piece  of  art  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Roienburg  garden  of  Copenha- 
gen. In  a  colonnade  of  the  court  are  the 
ftatues  of  Csefar  and  Auguftus.  Here  we 
fee  the  Cclumna  Rojlrata ;  which  was  ere&ed 
by  C.  Duilius,  in  the  Forum.  Duilius  led 
the  Roman  galleys,  in  the  firft  Punic  war, 
againft  the  enemy  ;  and  boldly  mewed  the 
way  to  conquer  the  Ikilful  navigators  of 
Carthage.  It  is  probable  that  this  Columna 
Rojlrata  is  not  the  antient  one  ;  but  that  which 
was  ordered  to  be  made  in  imitation  of  it,  by 
Claudius. 

Before  the  palace  is  an  antique  ftatue  of 
Rome  triumphant,  by  the  fide  of  which  there 
are  likewife  two  antique  ftatues  of  Thracian 
Kings :  one  of  which  has  loft  the  arms,  and 
the  other  the  hands.  Perhaps  fome  writer 
will  tell  us  that  a  Roman  Emperor,  after  hav- 
ing repeatedly  conquered  thefe  people,  being 

weary 
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weary  of  the  war,  took  the  cruel  determina- 
tion thus  to  mangle  the  imprifoned  kings  and 
leaders,  and  fend  them  back  to  their  own 
country. 

I  omit  to  mention  feveral  ftatues,  fome  bajjt 
relieve  and  the  pidtures ;  with  which  the  walls 
are  in  part  adorned,  in  part  disfigured.  I  like- 
wife  pafs  the  modern  ftatues  of  Popes,  and 
proceed  to  a  chamber,  there  to  contemplate 
the  bud  "of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  ;  which  was 
dedicated  by  Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  The  Deli- 
verer, to  The  Deliverer,  his  anceftor.  It  was 
found  under  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Ro- 
mulus. It  appears  to  be  the  work  of  an  Etru- 
rian, but  a  fkilful  hand  ;  and  to  be  more  antient 
than  the  time  of  Marcus  Brutus.  The  head 
is  ferious,  powerful,  noble.  It  is  either  really 
the  head  of  that  great  man,  or  has  been  ima- 
gined with  admirable  genius.  I  am  inclined 
to  the  firft  opinion  :  for  the  Etrurians  had 
certainly  attained  great  excellence,  in  the  art 
of  fculpture,  at  the  time  of  the  laft  of  the 
kings  of  Rome  ;  and  perhaps  none  but  a  Greek 
could  have  produced  an  ideal  head  equal  to 
this. 

In  the  middle  of  the  chamber  is  the  cele- 
brated Sta  Wolf,  of  bronze,  which  was  ftruck 

b7 
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hy  lightning  in  the  confulftiip  of  Csefan 
The  perceptible  damage  of  the  hind  foot 
mews  marks  of  the  lightning.  She  gives 
fuck  to  the  twin  children,  Romulus  and 
Remus  ;  but  they  are  of  modern  and  poor 
workmanfhip.  The  wolf  was  found  in  the 
temple  of  Romulus,  and  placed  here  by  Sixtus 
the  Fourth. 

In  this  place,  likewife,  is  the  fhepherd,  of 
bronze,  drawing  the  thorn  out  of  his  foot :  for 
which  reafon  the  ftatue  is  called  Spinarius.  It 
is  one  of  the  mo  ft  beautiful  of  the  works  of 
art  that  have  defcended  to  modern  times. 

In-  another  chamber,  the  walls  have  been 
decorated  with  many  fragments  of  the  con- 
iuXaxfafti.  The  characters  are  finely  cut,  in 
white  marble.  Were  they  complete,  what  a 
treafure  would  they  be,  for  the  Roman  Hifto- 
rian  !  As  fragments,  they  ft  ill  are  valuable. 

Over  the  door  is  a  fine  bajfo  relievo  ;  which 
is  called  the  head  of  Mithridates,  but  which 
Mr.  Hirt  is  perfuaded  is  the  head  of  Hector. 
I  cannot  but  own  that,  to  me,  there  appears 
more  of  the  high  character  of  that  hero  than 
of  the  bold  but  cunning  Mithridates.,  difco- 
verable  in  this  piece. 

Here  we  likewife  find  an  antique  ftatue  of 
Cybek>  with  her  mural  crown ;  a  perfonifi- 

Vol,  IL  M  cati 
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cation  which  is  rare.  Virgil  calls  her  Turrita  $ 
Turret- crowned. 

A  coloffal  Hercules,  which  was  found  in 
the  ruins  of  the  Forum  Boarium,  or  Cattle 
Market,  is  not  remarkably  beautiful.  You 
muft  not  confound  this  Forum  with  the  Forum 
Romanian ;  although  the  latter  is  now  called 
the  Cow  Field.  Perhaps  it  was  placed  in  the 
cattle  market  in  allufion  to  the  cattle  faid  to 
have  been  driven,  by  Hercules,  from  Spain  to 
Greece.  The  ftatue  is  gilded ;  and  the  gilding 
is  in  extraordinarily  good  prefervation. 

Thefe  monuments  of  antient  genius,  and  of 
times  long  paft,  are  certainly  very  interefting 
to  the  lovers  of  art  and  antiquity :  but  ftill 
more  interefting  to  me  are  the  places  them- 
felves  ;  and  the  ruins  derive  a  great  part  of 
their  value  by  denoting  the  place. 

There,  repeatedly  faid  I  to  myfelf,  looking 
on  the  Mount  Palatine,  there  muft  the  good 
Evander  have  lived.  There  he  led  the  pious 
jEn^as  into  his  low-roofed  hut,  when  Virgil 
makes  him  fo  beautifully  fay 

 . — JJac  limina  viclor 

Alcides  fwliiiy  hac  ilium  regia  cepit. 

SucL    '  oj't  esy  contemn  ere  opes,  et  te  quoque  dignum 

J'>  ige  Deo,  rebufque  veni  non  a/per  egenis  ! 

JEn.  viii.  362— 65. 

Mean 
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Mean  as  it  is,  this  palace  and  this  door 
Received  Alcides,  then  a  conqueror* 
Dare  to  be  poor  :  accept  our  homely  food, 
Which  feafted  him,  and  emulate  a  God  ! 

Dryden,  v.  477. 

Here  Numa  ftrayed  :  here  Servius  TulliuS, 
the  elder  and  the  younger  Brutus,  the  Valerii, 
the'Fabii,  the  Scipios,  the  Catos,  Cicero,  and 
all  the  great  men  of  Rome.  Here  the  fword 
of  Brennus  kept  down  the  fcale ;  when,  as 
Livy  fays,  gods  and  men  forbad  that  the  free- 
dom of  Rome  mould  be  purchafed*.  Ca- 
millus  arrived  with  aid,  commanded  the 
fcales  tc  be  emptied  of  the  gold,  and  the  Gauls 
to  depart. 

We  now  afcendedthe  higheft  hili,  on  which 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitohnus  flood.  It 
was  confecrated  to  the  three  deities  :  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Minerva.  It  was  divided,  like  ma- 
ny churches,  by  two  rows  of  pillars,  that 
formed  three  aifles  :  the  centre  of  which  was 
confecrated  to  Jupiter  ;  and  the  two  others 
to  the  two  goddeffes.  There  now  ftands  a 
very  old  church  here,  which  belongs  to  the 
Francifcans.  It  is  built  after  the  Bafilica  man- 
ner ;  except  that  the  pillars  have  no  running 


*  Liv.  vi.  48. 
M  2 
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architrave,  and  that  they  fupport  hemifpheri- 
cal  arches. 

Whether  thefe  were  the  pillars  that  were 
brought  by  Sylla  from  Athens,  and  that  were 
fet  up  at  the  rebuilding  of  the  Capitol,  after 
it  had  been  burned,  is  difficult  to  determine. 
Their  chapiters  were  gilded  with  the  firft  gold 
that  came  from  America. 

An  antient  tradition  relates  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  Chrift,  Auguftus  erected 
an  altar  to  the  firft  born  of  the  Gods :  Primo 
genito  Deo :  which  was  likewife  called  the 
altar  of  Heaven  :  an  altar,  which  was  held  to 
be  this,  was  confecrated,  in  early  times,  by 
one  of  the  Popes ;  and  nuft  be  the  fame  which 
is  now  in  a  fide  aifle  of  the  church.  It  was 
afterward  embellifhed  with  eight  pillars  of 
Eaftern  marble. 

On  the  weft  fide  of  the  hill  is  the  famous 
Tarpeian  rock.  Many  travellers  are  not 
fhewn  this  place  :  for  they  are  told  that  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  mentioned  in  hiftory,  is  on 
the  eaftern  part  of  the  hill.  Hence  it  happens 
that  we  have  fo  often  been  informed  that  the 
antients  exaggerated  its  height.  But  why  have 
they  not  examined  the  place  where  the  rock  is 
now  the  higheft,  and  almoft  perpendicular? 

Here 
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Here  it  was  that  the  Gauls  afcended  by- 
night  ;  but  certainly  not  without  great  fatigue, 
and  probably  by  the  aid  of  the  fhrubs  that 
grew  in  the  crevices  cf  the  rock.    Here  it 
was  that  the  watchful  geefe,  by  their  cack- 
ling, awakened  Marcus  Manlius,  who  refided 
on  the  rock,  and  preferved  Rome.    Here  did 
that  Manlius,  who  well  deferved  the  furname 
of  Capitolinus^  with  others,  whom  he  quickly 
roufed  from  their  fleep,  drive  back  the  Gauls, 
and  hurled  them  headlong  down ;  and  here 
too  it  was  that  he  himfelf,  foon  afterward,  be- 
ing as  bad  a  citizen  as  he  was  a  great  warrior, 
delighting  in  ftrife  and  infurredtion  and  feek- 
ing  fovereignty,  was  cafe  down  from  the  very 
rock  on  which  he  had  faved  Rome*.  He 
merited  his  fate  \  ! 

On  the  place  where  the  houfe  of  Manlius 
had  flood,  the  mint  and  temple  of  yuno 
Moneta  were  afterward  erefted.  The  epithet 
Moneta  was  given  to  Juno,  as  fable  relates, 
becaufefhe  taught  the  Romans,  after  an  earth- 
quake, to  appeafe  the  wrath  of  the  Gods,  by 

*  Llv.  lib.  v.  c.  47. 

f  Of  this  there  have  been  many  wife  and  virtuous  men 
y/ho  have  doubted.  T. 

M  3  facrific- 
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facrificing  a  fow.  Mori  ere  means  to  inftrucT: ; 
to  remind  *. 

To-day  and  yefterday,  I  have  been  in  com- 
pany with  modern  Romans.  This  morning, 
I  was  prefented  to  the  Pope.  This  old  man, 
who  exercifes  his  office  with  fo  much  folemn 
dignity,  is  exceedingly  pleafant,  and  familiar, 
in  perfonal  intercourfe.  I  found  him  fitting 
at  his  writing  defk  :  he  defired  me  to  fit  by 
him,  and  converfed  with  me,  with  animation 
and  intelligence,  on  different  fubje&s. 

Pius  the  Sixth  occupies  himfelf  in  the  cabi- 
net, gets  up  in  winter  before  day-light,  and 
performs  the  weighty  duties  of  the  papal  chair 
with  a  knowledge  of  prefent  circumftances, 
and  with  a  firm  mind. 

The  difputes,  between  himfelf  and  the  kin:?; 
of  Naples,  have  been  adjufted  by  him  with 
great  prudence  ;  he  having  p^eferved,  inflead 
of  renouncing  the  leafi:  of,  his  rights.  He 
has  conducted  himfelf  in  the  affairs  of  France 
with  equal  wifdom  and  dignity ;  and  has 
cfoiped  all  the  fnares  that  have  been  laid  for 
him,  openly  and  in  fecret,  by  the  National 
AfTembly,  which  might  have  led  him  to  take 

*  Cic  de  Div,  i,  45. 

fteps 
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fteps  that  would  have  given  an  appearance 
of  juftice  to  their  rapacious  views  *• 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Cardinal  Zelada,  is 
properly  the  Prime  Minifter,  He  is  a  man 
of  much  underftanding,  and  uncommon  afli- 
duity.  He  rifes,  at  this  feafon  of  the  year, 
at  four  in  the  morning ;  and  he  feldom  leaves 
the  walls  of  the  Vatican. 

Cardinal  Borgia  is  a  man  of  great  ardour, 
intelligence,  and  knowledge.  He  loves  the 
learned ;  and  is  glad  to  fee  them  affemble 
round  him,  at  his  table. 

A  tranflation  of  the  poem  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, by  Apollonius  Rhodius,  is  now  prepar- 
ing, by  Cardinal  Frangini.  His  knowledge 
of  the  modern  Greek,  which  he  fpeaks  with 
facility,  was  ferviceable  to  him,  by  rendering 
the  antient  Greek  more  familiar. 

The  Senator,  Prince  Rezonico,  and  a  Count 
of  the  fame  family,  underftand  and  love  Ger- 
man literature.  I  have  made  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  Marchefe  Rangone,  formerly 

*  I  omit  a  note,  here,  on  the  difputes  at  Rome,  be- 
tween trie  French  and  the  Italians  fmce  the  Revolution, 
Decaufe  it  relates  nothing  but  what  is  known ;  and  becaufe3 
I  am  ibrry  to  add,  various  epithets  are  employed  by  the 
author  that  are  highly  unworthy  of  his  liberal  and  well- 
informed  mind.  T, 

M  4  the 
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the  firft  Minifter  of  the  Duke  of  Modena. 
He  likewife  reads  the  German  authors  with 
delight ;  and,  to  a  noble  character,  adds  ex- 
tenfive  learning,  and  real  genius. 

You  perceive  that  interefting  men  are  {till 
to  be  found,  among  the  great.  I  grant  in- 
deed they  are  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vajlo* 
Mod  of  the  Principle  March efi^  and  titled 
nobility,  here,  are  ignorant ;  and  have  that 
arrogance  which  fleeps  in  barren  ignorance, 
like  earth  unbroken  by  the  plough.  But  are 
there  no  fuch  men  among  us  ? 

I  am  well  aware  that,  in  Germany,  there  is 
a  certain  degree  of  information  greater  than 
in  Italy ;  but  would  it  not  be  increafed,  were 
we,  who  perhaps  are  more  inclined  to  do 
juftice  to  foreigners  than  any  other  nation, 
to  overcome  our  prejudices  againfl  the  Ita- 
lians ? — Prejudices,  of  which  many  are  only 
grounded  on  our  folly.  There  are  fubje&s 
enough  to  blame  :  ferious  fubje£ts  ;  demand- 
ing ferious  confideraticn  :  and  fuch  the  love 
of  truth  will  not  fuffer  me  to  overlook. 

The  education  of  the  daughters  of  the  no- 
bility is  wretched.  Hence,  domeftic  happinefs 
is  rare.  Domeftic  happinefs  is  a  fource  of 
tranquillity,  of  joy,  and  a  prefervative  againft 

vice  5 
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vice  ;  and  I  think  it  probable  that  this  kind  of 
happinefs  is  better  underftood,  in  Germany, 
than  in  any  other  country  on  earth.  With 
refpecT:  to  myfelf,  I  can  with  inward  peace 
and  delight  affirm,  with  the  good  old  poet, 
Walter, 

Unci  das  ijl  meiner  reifenfrucht, 
Dafs  mir  gefdllt  die  deutfche  zucht  */ 

From  the  bad  education  of  the  women, 
domeftic  virtues,  and  with  them  the  domeftic 
happinefs  of  the  higher  ranks,  are  injured  ; 
and  the  poifon  of  their  vices  fheds  itfelf 
among  their  inferiors  :  whofe  pafiions,  with- 
out this  concomitant,  are  violent  to  excefs. 
The  people  of  Rome  are  rather  led  aftray  and 
bewildered  than,  as  fome  would  perfuade  us, 
addicted  to  vice  by  nature.    Where  the  cli- 
mate inflames  the  paffions,  which  are  neither 
reftrained  by  education  nor  curbed  by  law, 
they  muft  rife  higher,  and  burn  with  greater 
excefs,  than  in  other  countries.    It  is  dreadful 
to  hear  that,  in  Rome,  the  population  of  which 
is  eftimated  at  a  hundred  and  fixty-eight 
thoufand  perfons,"  there  are  annually  about 

*  By  travel  taught,  I  can  atteft, 
I  love  my  native  land  the  beft. 

five 
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five  hundred  people  murdered.  I  do  not 
believe  that,  in  all  Germany,  fifty  men  periih, 
by  murder,  within  the  fame  period.  But 
could  this  have  been  faid  of  the  middle  ages  ? 
And  yet  our  nation  has  always  maintained 
the  bed  reputation  among  nations. 

The  people  of  Rome  cannot  be  juftly  ac- 
cufed  of  robbery.  A  ftranger  is  no  where 
fafer ;  but  is  more  frequently  plundered  in 
snoft  of  the  great  cities  of  Europe.  The 
Roman  ftabs  his  enemy,  but  does  not  rob. 
Anger  is  his  flimulus;'  and  this  anger  fre- 
quently lingers  for  months,  and  fometimes  for 
years,  till  it  finds  an  opportunity  of  revenge. 
This  paffion,  which  is  inconceivable  to  thofe 
who  do  not  feel  it,  this  moft  hateful  of  all  the 
paffions,  the  antients  frequently  fuppofed  to 
be  a  virtue ;  and  it  ftill  rages  among  many  of 
the  nations  of  the  fouth.  The  paffions  of 
the  people  of  Rome  are  frequently  roufed,  by 
playing  at  mora ;  though  the  law  has  feverely 
prohibited  this  game  ;  and,  if  they  are  difap- 
pointed  at  the  moment  of  their  revenge,  they 
wait  for  a  future  occafion.  Jealoufy  is  ano- 
ther frequent  caufe  of  murder  :  it  being  with 
them  an  imaginary  duty  to  revenge  the  feduc- 
tion  of  their  wife,  their  daughter,  or  their 

fitter, 
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filter,  on  the  feducer.  The  catholic  religion, 
ill  underftood,  encourages  the  practice :  the 
people  being  perfuaded  that,  by  the  perfor- 
mance of  trifling  ceremonies,  and  the  inflict- 
ing of  penance,  they  can  wafh  away  the  guilt 
of  blood. 

All  the  afliduity  of  the  prefent  Pope  is  not 
fufficient  to  reform  the  police ;  the  faults  of 
"which  originate  in  the  conftitution  of  Rome. 
Many  churches  afford  a  fanctuary  to  the  pur- 
fued  culprit.  Foreign  ambaffadors,  likewife, 
yield  protection  ;  which  extends  not  only  to 
their  palaces  but  to  whole  quarters  of  the 
city,  into  which  the  officers  of  juftice  dare 
not  purfue  offenders.  The  ambaffadors,  it  is 
true,  are  obliged  to  maintain  a  guard  ;  but  who 
is  ignorant  of  the  mifchief  arifing  from  com- 
plicated jurifdidion  ?  Many  Cardinals  feek  to 
derive  honour,  by  affording  protection  to 
purfued  criminals.  Could  we  find  all  thefe 
abufes  collected  in  any  other  great  city,  many 
men  would  be  murdered,  though  not  fo  many 
as  in  Rome  ;  but  robbery  would  be  dreadfully 
jncreafed,  which  here  is  unknown. 

Were  1  to  live  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
condemned  to  fpend  my  life  in  a  great  city, 
it  is  probable  thexe  is  no  place  I  fhould  prefer 

4  to 
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to  Rome.  In  no  place  is  the  fafhionable  world 
fo  free  from  reftraint.  You  may  daily  be  pre- 
fent  at  the  ccnverfazioni ;  and  go  from  one  to 
another.  Numerous  focieties,  in  fpacious 
apartments,  are  continually  to  be  found;  and 
the  vifitor  is  always  received  with  the  moft 
prepOiTefTing  politenefs.  The  intercourfe  of 
fociety  is  no  where  fo  free  as  here  :  you  may 
neglect  your  vifits  for  weeks  or  months,  and 
undifturbed  indulge  your  own  humour.  You 
may  return  again,  after  an  abfence  of  weeks  or 
months,  without  being  once  queftioned,  con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  you  have  dif- 
pofed  of  your  time. 

Do  not  from  this  accufe  the  Roman  nobility, 
more  than  any  other  people  of  fafhion,  of  a 
want  of  perfonal  affection  :  the  apathy  of  the 
great  world  is  every  where  the  fame.  The 
abfence  or  the  death  of  any  man  is  in  no  coun- 
try felt  in  fafhionable  fociety :  but  every 
where,  except  in  Italy,  it  arrogates  to  itfelf  an 
infupportable  tyranny,  over  each  of  its  afTo- 
ciates. 

In  the  great  cities  of  Germany,  we  talk  of 
being  focial :  but  what  can  be  more  unfocial 
than  a  company  of  men,  who  fit  down  to  a 
iilent  card  party?  The  animation  of  the  Italians 

obviates 
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obviates  the  degrading  neceffity  of  fuch  par- 
ties. In  company,  they  play  very  little  ;  but 
they  converfe  with  fire  :  and,  notwithstanding 
their  rapidity,  many  Italians  exprefs  them- 
felves  excellently. 

A  fenfe  of  the  antient  grandeur  of  Rome  is 
not  yet  quite  loft,  to  the  people.  When  the 
Queen  of  Naples  was  laft  here,  and  at  the 
theatre,  (he  was  received  with  great  applaufe. 
Self-forbearance  induced  her  to  make  figns  to 
the  people  to  ceafe  their  loud  clapping,  and 
their  fliouts  of  welcome.  The  people  took 
this  very  ill ;  and,  the  next  day,  a  perfon  of 
my  acquaintance  heard  one  orange  woman 
fay  to  another,  "  Did  you  hear  how  the  foreign 
Queen  defpifed  our  people,  laft  night  ?  She 
muft  furely  have  forgotten  that  many  queens, 
before  now,  have  been  brought  in  chains  to 
Rome." 


X  ET- 
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LETTER  XLIX. 

Rome,  7th  January  1792'.' 

In  the  forenoon  of  the  4th,  I  indulged 
my  imagination  in  contemplating  antient 
Rome  ;  and  viewed  many  moft  Interefting 
monuments  ;  of  which,  however  imperfecT: 
tny  defcription  muft  inevitably  be,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  fay  fomething. 

We  began  with  a  piece  of  ruins  of  the 
middle  ages ;  the  hiftory  of  which  is  fingular. 
It  is  a  large  remainder  of  the  palace  of  Nicola 
Gabrino  di  Lorenzo :  commonly  called,  Cola 
di  Rienzo :  who,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
reigned  a  fhort  time,  under  the  title  of  a  Ro- 
man Tribune.  This  man  was  of  low  birth, 
but  high  minded.  By  reading  of  the  antients, 
he  had  kindled  in  himfelf  a  love  and  a  defire 
of  freedom.  He  was  early  known,  and  was 
fent  by  the  citizens  of  Rome,  with  the  cele- 
brated Petrarch,  to  Avignon  ;  to  induce  Pope 
Clement  the  Sixth  to  return  to  Rome  :  but 
neither  the  poetry  of  Petrarch  nor  the  elo- 
quence of  Rienzo  were  able  to  prevail  on  the 
Pope. 

When 
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When  Rienzo  returned,  he  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  Tribune,  by  the  Romans ;  who 
were  enraged  againft  Clement.  During  the 
night  of  the  17th  of  May,  in  the  year  1347, 
he  affembled  the  people,  without  arms,  caufed 
mafs  to  be  performed  iri  the  caftle  of  St. 
Angelo,  and  in  the  morning  led  them  to  the 
Capitol.  He  creeled  three  banners  ;  on 
which  the  fymbols  of  Peace,  Juftice,  and  Free- 
dom, were  depicted  ;  caufed  fifteen  regulations 
to  be  read,  which  were  intended  to  be  the 
ground  work  of  a  good  conftitution  ;  and 
then  commanded  a  new  council  to  be  called, 
which  he  named  the  Chamber  of  Juftice  and 
Peace.  Criminals  of  all  kinds,  afTaftins,  adul- 
terers, robbers,  houfe-breakers,  and  others,  he 
zealoufly  punifhed  ;  putting  fome  to  death, 
and  banifhing  others. 

He  affembled  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand 
men  ;  and  entreated  all  princes  and  free  ftates 
to  unite  with  him,  in  fupport  of  the  good 
conftitution  :  del  buono  Jlato.  The  Emperor, 
Lewis  of  Bavaria,  Lewis  the  Firft  King  of 
Hungary,  and  Johanna  Queen  of  Naples,  fent 
their  ambafladors  to  him. 

Rienzo  ought  to  have  treated  the  power  of 
the  Pope  with  more  prudence,  and  modera- 
tion ; 
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tion;  but  he  was  dazzled,  by  the  fplendour  of 
his  fortune :  he  cited  independent  princes  to 
appear  at  his  tribunal.  The  grandees  of  Rome 
became  diflatisfied  at  his  conduct,  and  caufed 
the  people  to  rife* 

He  then  renounced  his  office,  travelled  to 
Naples,  and  lived  two  years  among  hermits : 
after  which,  he  returned  to  Rome,  made  a 
new,  but  fhort,  impreffion  upon  the  people, 
and  was  again  obliged  to  retire. 

His  next  journey  was  to  Prague,  where  he 
was  recognized  by  the  Emperor,  Charles  the 
Fourth :  one  of  the  princes  whom  he  had 
cited  to  appear  before  him  ;  and  by  Charles 
was  fent  to  the  Pope,  at  Avignon,  where  he 
was  imprifoned  till  the  death  of  Clement. 

He  was  once  more  releafed  by  the  peace- 
able  Innocent  the  Sixth ;  who  fent  him  to 
Rome,  and  made  him  Senator.  A  perfon  of 
the  name  of  Baronetti  was  then  tribune  ; 
whofe  office  Rienzo  took  upon  himfelf,  and 
once  again  became  the  tribune  of  the  people* 
The  nobility  rofe  in  oppofition,  an  infurrec- 
tion  was  the  confequence,  and,  as  it  is  faid, 
he  fell  pierced  by  a  hundred  daggers. 

,The  titles  he  had  given  himfelf  were  Nicho- 
las, the  mild  and  fevere,  the  deliverer  of  the 
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city,  the  guardian  of  Italy,  the  warrior  of,  and 
candidate  for,  the  Holy  Ghoft,  beloved  of 
the  world,  and  the  dignified  tribune. 

Rienzo  built  himfelf  a  palace,  which  in  part 
was  ernbelliflied  by  what  lie  had  collected  from 
the  ruins,  and  partly  disfigured  by  the  archi- 
-  tecture  of  the  times.  After  his  ambition  had 
been  punifhed  by  death,  Pontifical  hatred  pur- 
fued  his  memory :  the  name  of  Pilate  was 
given  him,  and  his  palace  was  called  the  Pa- 
lace of  Pilate.  In  procefs  of  time,  the  memory 
of  Rienzo  was  loft,  and  the  Palazzo  dt  Pilato 
was  held  to  be  the  palace  of  Pontius  Pilate. 
This  was  not  enough  :  it  was  affirmed  that 
Pontius  Pilate  had  not  only  brought  his  effects 
but,  in  particular,  a  marble  ftaircafe  from  Je- 
rufalem  to  Rome  :  and  that  this  was  the  ftair- 
cafe which  had  been  afcended,  and  defcended, 
by  Jefus  Chrift.  Sixtus  the  Fifth  placed  it  in 
the  Lateran,  where  it  now  ftands  ;  and  who- 
ever goes  up  it  muft  afcend  it  on  his  knees. 

Oppofite  this  palace  is  the  fmall  temple 
which  was  erected  bv  Servius  Tullius  to  For- 
tuna  Virilis.  The  architrave  on  both- fides  is 
fupported  by  five  ha]f  projecting  Ionic  pillars*. 

*  Pilailers,  as  I  fuppofe.  T. 

Vol.  II.  N  They 
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They  prove  that  the  temple  was  rebuilt  in  later 
times;  but  certainly  under  the  republic :  partly 
becaufe  it  contains  neither  marble  nor  orna- 
ments, and  partly  becaufe  we  ihould  have 
known  by  which  of  the  Emperors  it  had  been 
rebuilt.  There  is  a  portico,  in  front,  of  four 
pillars  ;  which  has  been  walled  round  in  order 
to  lengthen  the  building  and  convert  it  into 
a  church,  that  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  of 
Egypt. 

We  went  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  faw 
the  remains  of  antient  fteps  ;  up  which  goods 
were  brought,  from  veffels  that  were  unload- 
ing. Here,  facing  us,  we  likewife  faw  the  fine 
ruins  of  a  ftone  bridge  ;  which  was  formerly 
called  Pons  Palatums ',  and  now  Ponte  Rottoy. 
the  broken  bridge.  It  was  begun  by  the  Cen- 
for,  Fulvius  ;  and  completed  under  the  -cenfor- 
fhip  of  P.  Scipio,  who  deftroyed  Carthage,  and 
his  colleague,  L.  Mutnmius. 

To  the  right  we  faw  the  Tiber  ifland  ;  the 
origin  of  which  is  fo  remarkable.  We  mall 
foon  pay  it  a  vifit :  at  prefent  we  only  notice 
it  by  a  paffing  compliment. 

On  the  left,  we  faw  the  le-fs  fuperb,  yet  re- 
markable, ruins  of  the  bridge  which  was  built, 

by 
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by  King  Ancus  Martius,  over  the  Tiber*.  Till 
his  time,  there  was  no  bridge  built.  This  was 
conftru&ed  of  wood,  and  called  Pons  Sublicius. 

When  the  army  of  Porfenna,  who  wifhed 
to  bring  back  the  Tarquins  to  Rome,  had 
taken  the  hill  Janiculus,  this  was  the  bridge 
where  Horatius  Codes,  affifted  at  firft  by  Spu- 
rius  Lartius  and  Titus  Herminius,  and  after- 
ward fingly,  made  a  ftand  againft  the  enemy  ; 
till,  by  his  own  order,  the  bridge  was  broken 
down  behind  him.  He  then,  though  in  com- 
plete armour,  jumped  into  the  river,  and  fwam 
back  to  the  city 

The  bridge  was  afterward  rebuilt  with  wood; 
and,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  out  of  refpect 
for  the  antients,  and  for  Horatius  Codes,  it 
was  once  again  rebuilt  of  wood.  The  fucceed- 
ing  one  of  marble  was  erected  by  Antoninus 
Pius. 

This  of  marble  was  not  without  its  fame; 
for,  from  this,  the  Emperors,  Heliogabalus 
and  Comniodiis,  were  caft  into  the  river. 

Near  the  Tiber  is  the  little  circular  temple 
of  Vefta ;  which  was  firft  founded  by  Numa. 
The  rebuilding  of  this  temple  has  been  af- 
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cribed,  by  fome,  to  Vefpafian  ;  by  others,  to 
Domitian.  It  was  furrounded  by  a  fine  co- 
lonnade, of  twenty  Corinthian  pillars  ;  but  it 
has  been  walled  round,  that  the  church,  into 
which  the  temple  has  been  converted,  might 
be  more  fpacious.  In  the  antient  temple,  the 
light  was  admitted  through  the  higrr  lattice. 
The  fanctuary  of  the  holy  fire  needed  not 
much  day-light ;  and  to  have  given  to  this,  as 
to  other  circular  temples y  an  opening  above, 
might  have  endangered  the  facred  fire;  the 
place  of  which  was  the  centre  of  the  temple. 

Near  this  building  flood  the  houfe  of  Nu- 
ma ;  which  was  afterward  inhabited  by  the 
Veftals.  Of  this  houfe  there  were  fome  re- 
mains in  the  time  of  Horace.  With  what 
animation  did  I  recollect  the  following  beau- 
tiful lines  from  his  ode,  Jam  Jatis  terns  — 

Vidimus  ftsivum  Tiberim,  retortis 
Lit/ore  Etrufco  vklentcr  undisy 
Ire  dejeclum  monumenta  regis \ 
1'emplaqiie  V tjl<z  ? 

Ilia  dum  fe  murium  auerenii 
Jactat  ultorem,  vagus  ct  fuujlra 
Labitur  ripa,  Jove  hon  frabardc> 
Uxorius  dm /lis. 

Hon.  I.  od.  if,  v.  13 — 20, 
We 
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We  faw,  pufli'd  backward  to  his  native  fcurce, 
The  yellow  Tiber  roll  his  rapid  courfe 
With  impious  ruin  threatening  Vefta's  fane, 
And  the  great  monuments  of  Numa's  reign. 

With  grief  and  rage,  while  Ilia's  bofom  glows, 
Boaftful,  for  her  revenge,  his  waters  rofe, 
But  now  th'  uxorious  river  glides  away, 
So  Jove  commands,  fmooth-winding  to  the  fea. 

Francis. 

Not  far  from  this  the  great  common  fewer, 
Cloaca  maxima^  emptied  itfelf  into  the  Tiber, 
This  is  one  of  the  grandeft  monuments  of 
archite&ure;  and  was  conftrufted  in  the  time 
of  the  elder  Tarquin. 

We  went  from  this  to  a  church,  which  had 
formerly  been  a  fchool  for  eloquence,  in  which 
the  great  and  holy  Auguftin  had  himfelf 
taken  the  chair.  Some  affirm  this  building 
ftands  on  the  fpot  where  the  Romans  had 
built  a  temple  to  Pudicitia  Patricia :  the  Pa- 
trician Chaftity.  Near  the  church,  you  per- 
ceive a  circular  flab,  of  white  marble  ;  which 
is  more  than  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  from 
four  to  five  inches  thick.  On  this  flab  a  head 
is  cut,  with  incifions  entirely  through  the  eyes 
and  mouth.  It  is  called  by  the  people  Bocca 
'dtlla  verita:  the  mouth  of  truth:  and  fable 
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relates  that  oaths  were  pronounced  here.  The 
perfon,  taking  an  oath,  was  to  lay  his  hand  on 
the  open  mouth ;  and,  by  the  fuddenly  clofing 
of  the  ftone  lips,  the  guilty  were  chaftifed.  In 
this  manner  young  women  proved  their  chafti- 
ty ;  or  were  puntfhed  for  their  offences.  Mr. 
Hirt  has  difcovered  that  the  head  on  this  mar- 
ble reprefents  a  Jupiter  Pluvius ;  a  Raining 
Jupiter.    It  was  found,  lying  under  a  colon- 
nade, between  the  flooring ;  where  it  ferved 
as  a  conduit  to  the  rain  water. 

A  large  four-fided  ftone  gate,  called  a  Ja- 
7ius,  which  {lands  in  the  centre  of  four  crofs 
ways,  I  fuppofed,  before  I  came  up  to  it,  to 
have  been  a  triumphal  arch.  Structures  like 
thefe  were  for  traders  and  ufurers.  In  the 
time  of  the  Emperors,  there  were  fixtyof  them 
in  Rome.  Many  niches  were  cut  in  them ; 
in  which  Genii  %  or  Penates,  were  accuftomed 
to  be  placed. 

In  this  part  is  the  fpot  where,  in  the  time 
pf  Livy  *,  the  fig  tree  flood,  which  was  called 
Fic'tis  Rumlnalis ;  and  originally,  According  to 
this  writer's  teftimony,  Fzcus  Ro?nularis ;  the 
fig  tree  of  Romulus ;  becaufe,  as  it  was  faid, 
Romulus  and  Remus  were  here  left  expofed, 
*  Liv.  i.  4. 

The 
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The  temple  of  Romulus,  which  ft  ill  is  {land- 
ing, though  no  doubt  rebuilt  by  the  Romans, 
denotes  the  place.  The  fhe-wolf  of  bronze, 
which  is  now  in  the  Capitol,  formerly  flood 
in  this  temple.  Before  chriftianity,  it  was 
cuflomary  for  the  women,  when  their  children 
were  fick  or  weakly,  to  bring  them  here.  This 
temple  has  fince  been  converted  into  a  church, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Theodore.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  old  cuflom  is  prefe^-ved  ;  and  wo- 
men flill  bring  their  fick  and  weakly  children 
here,  hoping  by  that  they  will  recover  their 
health  and  ftrength. 

It  is  faid  that  the  Tiber,  which  is  near  this 
place,  by  overflowing  had  formed  a  marfh ; 
that  it  was  cuflomary  to  ferry  over  this  marfh 
in  boats ;  and  that,  from  the  words  A  vehen- 
dis  ratibus  the  name  Velahritm  was  corruptly 
derived.  The  place  is  now  called  Velalro ; 
and  the  church,  that  is  built  here,  Santo  Gre- 
gorio  di  Vclabro.  It  flands  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Bafilica  Sempronia ;  the  place  where  juflice 
was  adminiftered  to  merchants, 

Clofe  to  this  church  flands  a  little  arch ; 
which  was  eredled,  by  the  ufurers  and  graziers, 
in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus ; 
the  bajft  relievi  of  which  have  repeated  figures 
'    N4  of 
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of  the  Emperor,  and  his  two  fons,  Caracalla 
and  Geta;  and  we  once  find  him  with  his 
wife.  Caracalla  caufed  the  figure  of  his  bro- 
ther Geta,  whom  he  had  murdered,  and  the 
infcriptions  of  his  name,  to  be  every  where 
defaced.  This  arch,  erected  to  the  honour  of 
the  father,  is  a  monument  of  the  cruelty  and 
rancour  of  the  fon.  You  perhaps  remember 
that  the  people,  farcaftically,  gave  him  the. 
nickname  of  Geticus  :  as  if  he  had  conquered 
the  Geta.  Near  this  arch  a  fine  fountain  ran ; 
which  was  the  firft  in  Rome,  till  the  time  of 
the  Cenfor,  Appius  Claudius  Csecus,the  Blind  ; 
who  undertook  and  completed  many  grand 
works,  and  who  fupplied  the  city  with  new 
fountains.  It  was  called  yuturna ;  which 
name  Virgil  beflows  on  the  lovely  fifter  of 
Turnus,  as  a  nymph. 

The  Romans  embellifh  the  hiftpry  of  this 
fountain  with  a  charming  fable.  They  relate 
that,  after  the  famous  victory  of  the  lake  Re- 
gilluS)  in  which  the  Dj&ator  Aulus  Pofthu- 
mius  overcame  the  Tarquins  and  the  army  of 
the  Latins,  two  youths  came  in  the  evening 
to  the  fountain  to  refrefh  themfelves,  watered 
their  horfes,  announced  the  victory,  and  dis- 
appeared.   Livy  has  no  trace  of  this  pleafing 

i  *  tale. 
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tale.  He  only  informs  us  that  the  Dictator 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Caftor.  The  beauti- 
ful temple  of  Caftor  and  Pollux  adorns  this 
fountain. 

We  now  vifited  the  temple  of  Phoebus  and 
Luna,  which  we  had  lately  feen  from  the  Co- 
lo Ileum.  It  confifts  of  two  half  circles,  turned 
back  to  back  :  the  fandtuary  of  Phoebus  is  turn- 
ed toward  the  fouth,  and  that  of  Luna  toward 
the  north.  The  latter  affords  a  cool  retreat ; 
which  is  now  rendered  the  more  pleafant  by 
a  fountain  in  the  middle;  and,  in  the  former, 
there  are  now  fruitful  orange  trees  :  a  charm- 
ing fymbol  pf  the  power  of  the  all  fertilizing 
fun. 

This  power  is  fo  felf-evident,  in  the  pre- 
fent  feafon  of  the  year,  that  you  cannot  for- 
bear doing  juftice  to  Virgil,  when,  fpeaking  of 
Italy,  he  fays 

Hie  ver  ajjiduum  atque  clienis  menfibus  ajias, 

Virg.  Georg.  ii.  149, 

Perpetual  fpring  our  happy  climate  fees; 

Twice  breed  the  cattle,  and  twice  bear  the  trees; 

And  fummer  funs  recede  by  flow  degrees. 

Dryden,  v.  20. 


I  met  with  the  gilliflower  blooming,  among 

the 
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the  ruins  of  the  Coloffeum,  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember. In  like  manner,  we  faw  immediately 
before  us  a  large  palm  tree  ;  and  I  found  the 
Medicago  arborea  in  bloom  on  the  third  of  Ja- 
nuary. This  is  the  Cytifus  of  Virgil ;  which 
you  muft  not  confound  with  the  Cytifus  la- 
bernum.  It  was  in  the  garden  of  the  Villa 
fiorgbefe.  The  plant  called  the  Italian  honey- 
fuckle,  Caprifoliian  perfoliatum,  is  verdant  here 
all  the  year.  The  fingle  gillifiower,  the  wild 
red  ranunculus,  and  the  violet,  bloom  all  the 
winter ;  and  grafs  and  verdure  are  continu- 
ally growing. 

The  extenfive  beautiful  garden,  which  1 
have  mentioned,  of  the  Villa  Borghefe  is  facing 
the  Porta  del  Popolo  ;  and  not  far  from  the 
houfe  where  we  live,  which  {lands  on  what 
was  formerly  called  the  Field  of  Mars,  There 
are  very  pleafant  walks  in  this  garden  ;  which 
lead  partly  among  laurel  and  evergreen  prick- 
ly oaks,  and  partly  among  oak  trees,  where 
tame  deer  pafture.  It  contains  a  lovely  cana!> 
in  which  is  an  ifland  that  I  fhould  rather  wifh 
were  fhaded  with  trees  than,  as  it  is,  decorated 
with  a  modern  temple  to  JEfculapius.  There 
is  more  green  foliage,  and  more  of  the  artlefs 
beauties  of  nature,  in  this  garden,  than  I  have 

nie$ 
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met  with  in  any  other  garden  of  Italy.  In 
the  winter,  you  find  here  the  green  pine  apple, 
prickly  oak,  laurel,  and  orange  tree.  In  fum- 
mer,  the  low  parts  of  the  garden  are  fhaded 
by  the  large  oak,  and  trees  of  different  kinds. 
This  garden  is  not  only  open  to  all  comers, 
but  you  are  allowed  to  pluck  what  you  pleafc. 
You  are  told,  by  an  infcription,  to  confider  it 
as  your  property. 

On  that  fide  of  the  gate  of  St,  Sebaftian 
where  formerly  the  Porta  Catena  flood,  which 
is  next  the  city,  is  what  is  called  the  trium- 
phal arch  of  Drufus  ;  but  more  properly  be- 
longs to  the  later  times  of  Caracalla,  who  built 
it  here,  to  carry  an  aqueduct  over  it;  the  walled 
{tone  bed  of  which  is  ftill  vifible. 

From  this  place,  we  yefterday  went  to  the 
church  of  Santo  Sebajliano ;  which  is  facing 
the  city,  and  in  which  this  faint  is  buried- 
His  fepulchre  is  ornamented  with  a  beautiful 
recumbent  ftatue  of  the  faint;  which  is  the 
work  of  Gorgetti,  a  fcholar  of  Bernini.  In 
my  own  opinion,  I  have  feen  nothing,  by  the 
hand  of  Bernini,  which  can  be  compared  to 
this  mafterpiece,  by  his  fcholar.  Near  it  is  the 
fepulchre  of  Csecilia  Metella,  daughter  of  Quin- 
tus  Caecilius  Metellus  Creticus,  and  the  wife  of 

Crafius  * 
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CrafTus  ;  it  is  therefore  as  antient  as  the  times 
of  the  republic.  Its  figure  is  circular,  ftanding 
on  a  high  fquare  bafe,  and  has  the  following 
infcription : 

CJECILIJE 
Q^CRETICI  F. 
METELLiE  CRASSI. 

Each  fide  of  the  fquare  wall  is  fixteen 
paces :  the  diameter  of  the  internal  circular 
part  is  ten  paces.  Here  the  fa?'cophagus  of  the 
Roman  lady  flood,  walled  up  to  a  confider- 
able  height;  but  it  was  removed  by  Pope 
Paul  the  Third,  when  he  built  his  Farnefe  pa- 
lace. The  monument  was  flightly  vaulted 
with  a  fmall  cupola ;  and  a  broad  terrace  was 
carried  round  the  thick  wall. 

In  the  time  of  Boniface  the  Eighth,  who 
was  fovereign  Pontiff  at  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  was  of  the  family  of  Gartani,  this 
family  erected  a  tower  with  turrets  on  the 
monument,  to  defend  itfelf  againft  other  great 
families  ;  and,  among  the  reft,  from  the  family 
of  Colonna,  with  which  Boniface  had  frequent 
ftrife.  This  tower,  with  its  turrets,  or  para- 
pets, yet  remains.  Under  the  antient  cupola,, 
a  marble  cornice  is  carried  round,  which  con- 
tains 
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tains  bciffi  relievi.  Occafionally,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  antients,  it  is  ornamented  with  the 
ox  head  ;  from  thence  the  family  of  the  Gar- 
tani  affumed  the  ox  head  in  its  arms.  The 
people  called  this  beautiful  monument  Capo  di 
Bove  :  Ox  head. 

Not  far  from  this  monument,  we  meet  with 
the  Circus  of  Caracalla;  the  ruins,  of  which 
are  fo  perfect  that,  from  them,  aided  by  an- 
tient  authors,  we  may  form  a  tolerably  juft 
idea  of  every  circus  of  the  Romans :  for  we 
find  that  thefe  buildings  of  the  antients  were 
fimilar  to  each  other,  at  leaft  in  their  principal 
parts.  I  fend  you  the  drawing  of  the  build- 
ing, and  will  endeavour  to  explain  it  as  well  as 
I  can.  Your  own  knowledge  of  antiquity  will 
probably  fupply  the  deficiency  of  my  defcrip- 
tion. 

A  A  were  the  lifts:  carceres :  from  which 
the  Chariot  race  began.  They  form  an  ob- 
lique line;  becaufe  the  chariots  ftarted  on 
the  right  fide  of  the  goal,  and  each  chariot 
which  ftarted  from  the  left  fide  of  the  lifts, 
was  more  and  more  diftant  from  the  goal 
than  the  others.  It  was  then  determined  by 
lot  from  what  part  of  the  lifts  each  fhould 

ftart; 
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ftart ;  and  at  what  time,  as  whether  firft, 
cond,  third,  or  fo  forth. 

B  is  the  great  gate  ;  which,  as  well  as  the 
lifts,  is  feebly  marked  in  the  drawing ;  to  de- 
note that  both  the  lifts  and  the  gate  are  al- 
moft  buried  under  the  rubbifh.  The  goals 
were  arched  above.  Over  the  goals  the  Con- 
fute had  their  feat.  The  chariots  for  the 
ccrurfe,  which  frequently  were  as  many  as  a 
hundred,  made  four  divifions.  Thefe  were, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  colour  of  the  drefs  of 
the  charioteer;  and,  after  them  were  called 
the  green,  the  blue,  the  red,  and  the  white. 
To  thefe  Domitian  added  the  purple,  and  the 
gold  colour;  but  they  did  not  meet  with  laft- 
ing  approbation.  The  parties  were  called 
factions  ;  and  originally  they  were  no  more 
than  two ;  the  white,  and  the  red ;  like  as, 
in  the  beginning,  the  chariots  for  the  courfe 
were  drawn  by  two  horfes,  as  defcribed  by  Ho- 
mer: though,  in  the  time  of  Pindar,  we  find 

the  chariot  and  four.    So  we  likewife  £nd 

i 

that,  in  the  time  of  Pindar,  the  charioteers 
were  frequently  hired  :  and  thus,  in  very  early 
times,  the  principal  Romans  configned  this 
office  to  hired  charioteers ;  though  certainly  it 
7  was 
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was  the  intention  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  when 
he  ere&ed  the  great  Circus  and  inftituted  thefe 
games,  that  the  young  nobility  fliould  form, 
themfelves  to  bodily  exercifes. 

C  C.  The  two  goals ;  round  which  the 
chariots  were  feven  times  driven.  Each  of 
thefe  goals  was  denoted  by  three  ftones  of  a 
conical  figure.  The  goals  were  hollow  with- 
in, and  contained  the  images  of  the  Goddefs 
Confus,  or  of  counfel,  that  of  Metias,  or  of 
goals ;  and  other  deities,  that  fhunned  the 
light  of  day,  becaufe  their  worlhip  was  mys- 
terious. 

D  D.  A  low  wall ;  which  ran  from  one 
goal  to  the  other.  It  was  called  Spi?iay  or 
back  bone ;  becaufe  it  was  in  or  near  the 
middle.  It  had  more  than  one  purpofe ;  for 
it  prevented  the  chariots,  that  had  not  fully 
attained  the  fecond  goal,  from  turning  round 
the  firft ;  and  on  this  wall  the  Judges  flood. 
Agrippa,  who  imparted  the  higheft  degree  of 
order  to  thefe  games,  caufed  eggs  of  marble  to 
be  placed  on  one  fide  of  the  wall,  and  dolphins 
of  marble  on  the  other ;  and,  each  time  that 
the  courfe  was  run,  an  egg  and  a  dolphin 
were  taken  away,  that  there  might  be  no  mif- 
take  in  the  number  of  rounds  they  had  gone. 

Agrippa 
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Agrippa  chofe  dolphins  in  honour  of  Neptunej 
and  eggs,  of  Caftor,  the  tamer  of  fteeds :  who, 
with  Helen,  according  to  the  fable,  originated 
from  the  egg  of  Leda,whd  was  vifited  by  Zeus 
in  the  form  of  a  fwan  :  like  as  Pollux  and 
Clytemneftra  were  derived  from  another  egg* 
by  Leda. 

On  a  baffb  relievo,  in  the  Mufeum  Piurri 
Clementinum,  there  is  the  reprefentation  of  a 
chariot  race  in  the  Circus;  where  all  the  cha- 
rioteers are  Cupids.  Here  likewife  there  are 
dolphins,  upon  fome  pillars,  and  eggs  upon 
others  ;  and  againft  one  of  thefe  pillars  a  lad- 
der is  placed.  Other  antique  reprefentations 
exhibit  the  dolphins  and  the  eggs,  placed  on 
pillars ;  and,  inconvenient  as  it  may  appear, 
the  judge  muft  have  mounted  on  a  ladder, 
before  the  race  was  ended,  to  take  thefe  tokens 
away  one  after  the  other. 

Upon  this  Spi?ia,  which  was  likewife  called 
Linea  fpinea^  the  images  of  different  deities 
were  placed.  Cybele,  Fortuna,  and  Victoria, 
remained  ftationary.  The  other  deities  were 
brought  in  pomp  from  the  Capitol,  under  the 
'  conduct  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fpina  of  this  Circus  flood  an 
obelilk  ;  which  was  ornamental,  but  unnecef- 

fary. 
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Lry.  It  was  removed  by  Pope  Innocent  the 
Tenth,  to  the  Piazza  Navona.  The  letter  E, 
in  the  drawing,  points  out  the  place  where 
the  obelifk  formerly  flood. 

At  the  end  of  the  Circus,  FP  oppofite  the 
lifts,  flood  the  Porta  triumph  ails  ^  or  gate  of 
victory ;  through  which  none  but  the  victors 
panned.  The  gate  G  has  generally  been  flip- 
pofedtobethe  Porta  Ltbitin^ ;  the  gate  of  the 
Goddefs  of  Death  *.  It  is  afferted,  with  pro- 
bability, that  the  antients  were  unwilling  to 
fee  the  living  and  the  dead  go  out  at  the  fame 
gate  ;  and  that  the  dead,  as  well  the  unfortu- 
nate charioteers  as  the  numerous  flain  gladia- 
tors* were  equally  obliged  to  pafs  this  way. 
Yet,  as  this  gate  was  exactly  oppofite  the  feat 
of  the  Emperors,  it  is  fcarcely  probable  it 
ihould  be  devoted  to  fo  gloomy  a  purpofe. 
Perhaps  the  images  of  the  Gods  paffed  through 

*  To  this  Goddefs,  or  rather  to  Venus,  under  the 
name  of  Venus  Libitlna%  Servius  Tullius  erected  a  temple  ; 
in  which  money  was  depofited  for.  the  deceafed.  Here 
likewife  furniture  for  funerals  was  purchafed.  Plutarch 
fuppofes  that  the  worihip  of  this  Goddefs  was  before 
invented  by  Numa  ;  and  that  he  intended  to  wean  men 
from  the  fear  of  death,  by  fignifying  to  them  that  the 
fame  Goddefs  prefided  over  the  gate  of  life  and  the 
gate  of  death.    Vid.  Rofini  Ant.  Rom. 

Vol.  II.  O  it 
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it  in  pomp  ;  and  perhaps  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Hirt  is  true,  which  is,  that  it  was  the  place  of 
exit  for  the  lofmg  chariots. 

H.  Here  flood  the  pidvinar,  or  feat  of  the 
Emperor ;  traces  of  which  are  vifible,  in  the 
outward  wall.  He  fat  in  this  place  where  he 
could  beft  difcern  the  turning  of  the  chariou-, 
round  the  hindmoft  goal. 

I  L  Two  towers;  the  deftination  of  which 
is  uncertain.  How  could  the  Judges  fit  here  ? 
They  fat  on  the  Spina.  Were  thefe  the  places 
from  which  the  names  of  the  victors  were 
proclaimed  to  the  people  ?  Or  was  the  choir 
of  mufic  here  ?  Mr.  Hirt  imagines  that  as, 
in  antient  times,  the  courfe  for  the  chariot 
races  was  very  extenfive,  and  therefore  the 
turning  round  the  utmoft  limit  could  not  well 
be  perceived  by  the  fpeclators,  hills  were  for- 
merly thrown  up  ;  on  which  perfons  were  fta- 
tioned,  to  proclaim  the  quick  motions  of  the 
race.  We  find  indeed,  in  Homer,  that  the 
chariots  were  partly  concealed  from  the  fpcc- 
tators.  In  the  twenty-third  book  of  the 
Iliad,  a  violent  quarrel  arifes  between  Idome- 
neus  and  Ajax,  the  fon  of  O'iieus,  becaufe  one 
imagined  he  could  difcern  the  horfes  of  Dio- 
medes  and  the  other  of  Eumelus.  But,  al- 
lowing 
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lowing  that  the  Greeks  in  early  times  did 
throw  up  fuch  hills,  the  better  to  publifti 
the  victory,  why  fhould  the  Romans,  in  their 
much  lefs  circus,  imitate  them,  by  building 
unneceffary  towers  ? 

It  is  the  opinion  of  fome  that  the  fignal 
for  ftarting  from  the  lifts  was  given  from  thefe 
tow^ers.  But  why  from  two  towers  ?  Befide, 
we  know  that,  in  the  age  of  the  republic, 
this  fignal  was  given  fometimes  by  the  Prsetor, 
fometimes  by  a  Conful,  at  others  by  a  Dicta- 
tor ;  and  that  afterward  it  was  given  by  the 
Emperors.  This  fignal  was  a  napkin,  throwrn 
among  the  people;  as  we  are  informed  by  fe- 
veral  allufions  of  the  poets. 

On  certain  days,  the  Confuls  a"te  publicly, 
in  the  theatre.  When  their  meal  was  ended, 
and  they  had  wiped  their  hands  with  the  map- 
pa,  or  mappula,  or  napkin,  the  mapparius,  or 
napkin  bearer,  received  it  from  their  hand; 
and  this  was  the  fignal  for  ftarting  *. 

Nero  having  once  fat  longer  than  ufual  at 
dinner,  the  people  became  impatient  for  the 
games  to  begin  ;  and  he  threw  the  napkin 
out  of  the  window,  as  a  token  of  his  per- 
miffionJ 

*  r^Rofini  Ant.JR.om. 

O  2  L  L.  Seats 
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L  L.  Scats  of  the  fpe&ators,  on  the  wall ; 
within  which,  in  order  to  protect,  the  foremofl 
and  lowed  of  the  fpe&ators  againft  the  chariots 
and  horfes,  and  Hkewife  from  the  wild  beads 
that  were  brought  to  combat,  a  ditch  was 
carried  round. 

M.  Traces  of  a  building,  the  deftination 
of  which  is  doubtful.  Here  likewife  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Judges  flood.  Its  fituation  was 
advantageous  to  obferve  the  thronging  of  the 
chariots  toward  the  firft  goal. 

N  N.  Two  places  of  exit ;  probably  de- 
flined  for  the  gladiators  ;  and  perhaps  the 
dead  were  carried  through  them. 

The  ufe  of  the  building  O,  which  is  behind 
the  imperial  pulvlnar^  is  utterly  uncertain. 
Upon  a  fquare  wTall,  which  rifes  high  above 
the  ground,  flands  a  prodigious  pillar ;  by 
which  and  by  the  outward  wall  a  rotunda  was 
fupported,  and  only  the  flooring  of  which  can 
now  be  feen :  the  wall  and  the  cupola  are 
fallen.  Below,  in  the  fquare  building,  and  be- 
tween the  outward  wall  and  the  pillar,  a  broad 
paflage  runs.  Some  maintain  that  the  cha- 
riots flood  here  :  but  the  place  is  too  little  for 
the  purpofe.  Above,  a  temple  might  have 
been  erected:  yet,  why  fo  near  the  circus? 

-  '    6  Mr. 
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Mr.  Hirtconje&ures,  and  I  think  with  rea- 
fon,  that  the  upper  part  was  a  family  fepul- 
chre ;  and  the  lower  the  burial  place  of  the 
freed-men.  Antiently,  public  games  were 
generally  given  in  honour  of  the  dead.  It 
was  thus  that  Achilles  honoured  Patroclus*; 
and  jEileas  celebrated  the  anniverfary  of  the 
death  of  Anchifes  by  public  games,  with  his 
friendly  hoft  of  Sicily  f «  The  Romans  had  the 
fame  cuftom  of  honouring  the  manes  of  the 
deceafed.  There  was  a  proje&ion  from  this 
rotunda,  which  refted  on  pillars,  leading  im- 
mediately to  the  Appian  way.  You  know  it 
was  cuftomary  with  the  Romans  to  build 
their  tombs  by  the  road  fide  ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  this  rotunda  was  the  tomb  of  a 
principal  Roman,  in  honour  of  whom  the 
games  were  inftituted.  The  Circus  itfelf  may 
more  probably  be  afcribed  to  fome  private  per- 
fon  than  to  the  Emperor  Caracalla ;  with 
whofe  prodigious  Thermse,  if  we  may  judge 
from  thefe  ruins,  it  fo  ill  agrees  %.  The  dotted 

lines 

*  Horn.  II.  xxiii.  f  Virg.  iEn.  v. 

%  An  Italian  author,  from  whom  I  borrowed  the  draw- 
ing, imagines  this  Circus  belongs  to  the  later  times  of  the 
fhrjftian  emperors  \  who,  unable  immediately  to  wean 

O  3  the 
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lines,  in  the  drawing,  only  fignify  that  regu* 
larity  was  in  part  facrificed  to  higher  pur- 
pofes.  The  fpace  for  running,  on  the  right,  is 
rather  broader  than  on  the  left';  becaufe  the 
chariots,  immediately  after  they  had  ftarted 
from  the  lifts,  ftill  continued  on  a  line  with 
each  other ;  and  it  was  neceflary  to  avoid 
obftrucYion  on  turning  the  firft  goal.  I  call 
the  moft  diftant  the  fir  ft ;  becaufe  it  was  turn- 
ed the  fir  ft.  Neither  was  the  wall  between 
G  and  N  perfectly  right  lined,  but  fomething 
oblique  ;  in  order  to  bring  the  chariot  of  the 
outward  lift  nearer  to  the  goal. 

The  gates  of  the  outward  wall  are  marked 
in  the  drawing ;  through  which  the  people 
afcended  to  their  feats ;  as  likewife  are  the 
fteps  of  the  inward  wall,  by  which  they  de- 
fcended  when  the  fpeftacle  was  over.  The 
windows  between  each  gate,  that  give  light  to 
the  narrow  entrance,  are  alfo  marked.  Allow- 
ing that  the  fteps  within  were  for  the  people 
to  enter,  yet  the  vomltoria^  cr  outward  gates, 
were  neceflary  for  thofe  who  wifhed  to  depart 

tne  people  from  the  combats  of  thjc  gladiators,  chofe  a 
place  without  the  city :  though  this  opinion  does  not 
-appear  to  me  very  probable,  Vid.  Monumenti  rfntick; 
inediti.  mdcclxxxix.  1 

during 
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during  the  exhibition.  The  circus  was  one 
thoufand.four  hundred  and  eighty-four  Pa- 
rifian  feet  in  length.  The fpina  is  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  feet  long.  The  Rhenifh 
foot  is  fomething  lefs  than  the  Parifian  * 

Not  far  from  this  circus  are  the  remains  of 
the  monuments  of  the  Servilii :  but  the  ar- 
chitecture betrays  later  times  than  thofe  of 
any  lepulchre  that  could  contain  the  afhes  of 
the  noble  Sp.urius  Servilius  Ahala,  who  lived 
in  the  early  and  bert  days  of  the  republic,  and 
who  in  the  female  line  was  the  worthy  proge- 
nitor of  Marcus  Brutus. 

A  temple,  faid  to  be  of  Bacchus,  of  un- 
certain origin,  and  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  cen- 
tury, is  now  confecrated  to  St.  Urban, 

The  rocky  grotto  of  the  fountain  Egeria 
is  very  delightful ;  and  would  be  more  de- 
lightful {till,  had  they  not,  if  I  do  not  miftake, 
thrown  a  walled  arch  over  it,  in  the  time  of 
Auguftus.  Its  high  antiquity,  and  the  recol- 
lection of  the  wife  Numa,  who  was  the  legifla-^ 
tor  of  a  lawlefs  people,  and  who  here  nightly 
received  the  revelations  of  the  nymph  Egeria, 
give  a  very  peculiar  worth  to  this  fountain. 
The  water  flows  clear  from  the  rock,  is  exceJU 

*  Vid.  Motu  Ant.  ined. 

O  4  cellent 
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celleiit,  and  the  memory  of  the  virtuous  Numa 
gives  it  a  value  which  is  all  its  own 

Behind  the  grotto  the  ftatue  of  a  River 
God  lies;  probably  of  the  neighbouring  river, 
Almo,  which  has  erroneoufly  been  taken  for 
the  ftatue  of  the  Nymph.  The  head  of  this 
figure  is  wanting. 

Near  the  fountain  is  a  fmall  grove  ;  which 
fome  believe  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Ege- 
ria,  fome  to  Diana.  Probably  it  is  the  fame 
that  Numa  confecrated  to  the  Mufes,  under 
the  name  of  the  Cam&n<z. 

We  went  upon  the  field,  that  lies  between 
the  Porta  Capena  and  the  Porta  La  ten  a,  which 
was  occupied  by  Hannibal  and  his  victorious 
army ;  and  which  was  fold  in  Rome,  while 
this  leader  and  his  army  were  there,  for  as 

high 

*  Conjuge  qui  fellx  Nympkay  ducibufqite  Camcenis 
Sacrifices  docuit  riius,  gentemque  feroci 
AJfuetam  hello  pads  traduxit  ad  artes. 

Ovid.  lib.  xv.  482 — 84- 
Oh  happy  monarch,  fent  by  heaven  to  blefs 
A  favage  nation  with  foft  arts  of  peace  j 
To  teach  religion,  rapine  to  reftrain, 
Qive  laws  to  luft,  and  facrifice  ordain ! 
Himfelf  a  Saint,  a  Goddefs  was  his  bride  ; 
And  all  the  Mufes  o'er  his  acts  prefide. 

Dryden,  1.  715. 

According 
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high  a  price  as  if  the  city  had  enjoyed  the 
moft  profound  calm  *. 

In  this  field,  We  are  (hewn  a  fmall  temple  ; 
which  was  built  by  the  Romans,  after  the  re-? 
treat  of  Hannibal,  to  the  God  Rediculus ;  and 
not  to  the  God  Ridicidus,  as  many  have  af- 
firmed ;  for  Hannibal,  even  when  retreating, 
was  not  a  fubjecl:  for  laughter.  In  the  very 
antient  language  of  Rome,  their  general  end- 
ing was  in  iculus ;  and,  from  the  word  Redire, 
to  go  back,  they  produced  this  new  created 
Godhead  :  as  if  the  God  had  occafioned  the 
retreat  of  Hannibal. 

Others  affirm  that  this  fmall  temple  was  of 
an  earlier  date,  and  erecT:ed  in  honour  of  For- 
tuna  Midiebris :  or  Female  Fortune :  in  the 
place  where  Cains  Martins,  to  whom  the  Ro- 
mans gave  the  name  of  Coriolanns,  from  Cori- 
cli,  a  fmall  town  of  the  Volfci,  was  met  by  his 
mother  Vetiwia,  and  his  wife  Volnmiiia :  by 
whom  the  obftinate  Coriolanns  was  foftened, 
after  having  led  the  Volfcb,  whom  he  had  con- 
According  to  this  poet,  Egeria  difiblved  in  tears  at  the 
death  of  Numa ;  and  was  changed  into  a  fountain  at 
Aricla. — Ibid. 

f  Liv.  xxyi.  11, 

quered 
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quered,  againft  his  country  ;  and  when  he  had 
defpifed  the  entreaties  of  the  ambaflfadors  and 
priefts,  that  had  been  fent  to  him  *. 

But  this  building  is  of  much  later  times, 
and  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  after  the 
birth  of  Chrift.  With  what  view  it  wras 
erected  is  uncertain :  it  now  ferves  as  a  hog 

%•  X 

The  river  Almo — curfuque  Ircvijfimiis  AU 
mo  f — runs  near  this  place  ;  and  is  now  called 
Accia,  Acqua  d'Accia,  and,  in  the  corrupt 
dialed:  of  the  vulgar,  Acquataccia.  Every  year, 
on  the  6th  of  the  calends  of  April,  the  flirines 
of  Cybcle  were  warned  by  their  priefts  in  the 
waters  of  this  river. 

In  the  year  1780,  within  the  gate  Sebqfli- 
t2/ioy  deep  under  ground,  in  formerly  unknown 
vaults,  the  tombs  of  the  Scipios  were  dis- 
covered. Neither  of  the  two  Scipios,  who 
bore  the  furname  Africanus^  are  buried  here. 
The  firft.died  in  Literniim  :  the  fepulchre  of 
the  fecond  Scipio  Africamis^  who  conquered 
Carthage,  was  a  beautiful  pyramid;  which 
was  deftroyed  and  ftripped  of  its  marble  by 
Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth  ;  and,  on  the  place 


*  Liv.  ii.  40. 
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where  It  flood,  there  is  a  covered  way,  which 
leads  from  the  Vatican  to  the  caftle  of  Saint 
Angelo. 

The  burial  place  of  the  Scipios  is  very 
fimple.  We  defcended,  with  a  light,  fome 
fmall  and  fteep  fteps.  The  prefent  Pope  con- 
ceived the  unlucky  project  of  taking  the  far- 
copbagi,  and  infcriptions,  to  ornament  the  Mu- 
feum  Piiim  Clementinum ;  and  to  replace  them 
with  counterfeits.  How  much  greater  would 
the  pleafure  be  of  feeing  thefe  farcophagi  in 
their  true  places,  inftead  of  viewing  them  as 
part  of  a  prodigious  collection,  in  which  the 
number  of  objects  deftroys  the  effect  of  each! 

Among  thefe  fepulchres  was  likewife  that 
of  Scipio  Barbatus ;  who  was  conful  in  the 
year  of  Rome  456,  about  thirty  years  before 
the  firft  Punic  war,  and  a  hundred  years  before 
the  confulfhip  of  the  firft  Scipio  Africanus. 
The  infcription,  which  pointed  out  his  fepul- 
chre,  is  probably  the  moft  antient  of  the 
Roman  infcriptions,  that  have  come  down 
to  our  times. 


LET- 
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LETTER  L. 

Rome,  nth  January  179s. 

On  the  caft  fide  of  the  city,  a  good 
half  league  from  the  Porta  Magglore^  formerly 
Prtcnejlina.  alfo  Labicar.a,  there  is  an  antient 
round  half  fallen  building;  which  appears  to 
have  been  ere&ed  about  the  fecond  or  third 
century  after  the  birth  of  Chrifi. ;  and  to  have 
been  called,  though  I  know  not  why,  Torre 
degli  fchiavi  :  the  tower  of  the  flaves. 

This  building  is  entirely  of  the- fame  kind 
as  the  rotunda  of  the  Circus  of  Caracalla, 
Here  you  find  arches  that  are  turned  in  the 
fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  arches  of  the  ro-» 
tunda;  and  fupported  by  pillars  of  a  like 
thicknefs.  I  informed  you,  in  my  laft  letter, 
that  nothing  above  ground  is  remaining  of  the 
rotunda ;  but  here  the  walls,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  cupola,  are  fall  Handing.  There  are 
niches  in  the  walls,  not  round  and  arched 
over  as  thofe  in  which  the  ftatues  of  the  Gods 
flood,  but  long  and  horizontal ;  and,  by  their 

figure, 
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figure,  evidently  mew  they  were  intended  to 
contain  farcophagl. 

This  ftru&ure  likewife  is  a  fepulchre;  and 
appears  to  prove  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hirt, 
that  the  rotunda  of  the  Circus  of  Caracalla 
was,  in  like  manner,  a  fepulchre :  although 
the  under  arches  have  been  held  to  be  a  place 
in  which  chariots  or  horfes  were  kept ;  and 
that  it  was  a  riding  houfe,  for  which  it  was 
ill  fitted.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  family 
of  the  pofleffors  of  this  fepulchre  were  buried 
in  the  upper  part ;  and  their  freed  men  in  the 
lower. 

The  cupola  is  very  flat,  and  covered  with 
grafs  and  brambles.  Some  remains  of  a  wall 
denote  an  enclofed  place,  that  formerly  flood 
facing  this  fepulchre.  Perhaps  combats  of  gla- 
diators were  given  here  in  honour  of  the  per- 
fons  whom  they  interred. 

Near  this  Torre  degli  fchlavl  is  another  ftill 
more  ruinous  building  ;  concerning  the  de- 
ftination  of  which  there  have  been  many 
doubts.  Like  the  other,  it  is  built  on  arches. 
The  cupola  is  fallen  down  :  but  it  is  difcover- 
able,  from  fome  remains,  that  it  was  very 
flatly  arched  ;  and  the  walls,  which  fupported 
it,  were  not  high.    You  can  only  enter  ,the 

lower 
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lower  vaulting,  as  well  as  the  upper  rotunda^ 
through  fome  cavities  which  are  occafioned  by 
decay. 

Neither  of  thefe  towers  has  doors.  Mn 
Hirt,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  was  the  firft 
who  made  a  probable  conjecture  concerning 
them.  He  believes  that  thefe  buildings  ferved 
as  refervoirs,  to  fome  private  family  ;  probably 
to  the  fame  whofe  fepulchre  we  have  been 
viewing.  The  neighbouring  large  aquedu&s 
made  it  very  eafy  for  water  to  be  brought 
into  thefe  towers,  by  fmall  conduits:  and  from 
thence  through  pipes  into  the  houfe  of  the 
owner.  The  country  round  Rome  is  poor  in 
fprings  ;  and  the  antients  were  more  profufe* 
in  the  ufe  of  water,  becaufe  of  their  baths, 
than  wTe  are.  In  fome  places  of  this  building 
there  is  a  part  of  the  abutment  of  the  wall 
remaining ;  and  with  it  a  part  even  of  the 
mortar  with  which  fountains  or  fubterranean 
conduits,  that  were  deftined  for  the  contain- 
ing of  water,  were  formed. 

An  antient  octagon  fepulchre,  on  which 
fome  other  adjunct  had  been  erected  in  the 
middle  ages,  which  had  been  fupported  by  a 
ftrong  round  column,  forms  a  continuation  of 
the  before  defcribed  ruins ;  and,  connected 

with 
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with  ruins  more  diftant,  produces  the  greater 
effect  upon  the  eye  by  being,  in  part,  thrown 
down,  and,  in  part,  ftanding,  to  a  confiderable 
height,  in  a  pi£turefque  manner. 

Nothing  attracts  you  more  forcibly  than 
the  long  row  of  grand  aqueducts ;  which 
formerly  were  extended  far  beyond  Tibur,  the 
prefent  Tivoli,  to  this  place,  and  by  which 
water  was  brought  to  the  city.  The  beautiful 
arcades  of  the  lofty  wall,  over  which  the  water 
ran,  rife  high  in  the  air.  The  work  was  begun 
by  Claudius  and  completed  by  Nero.  Six 
aqueducts  met  together  at  the  Porta  Prccnef- 
tina  :  one  of  them  was  fubterranean,  and  pro- 
ceeded from  the  river  Anio  ;  now  the  T eve- 
rone.  We  fee  the  fpace  beneath,  quite  to  the 
wall,  through  which  it  flowed. *  In  the  wall 
of  the  city,  which  was  the  work  of  the  Em- 
peror Aurelian,  there  is  a  much  moTe  antient 
ftone  pillar,  through  which  three  different 
aqueducts  were  brought.  Here  you  fee  the 
apertures  through  which  they  flowed :  they 
ftill  ftand  one  above  the  other.  The  under- 
moft  was  the  aqueduct  of  Martius  ;  and  was 
built,  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  by  an  iEdiie, 
who  was  a  defcendant  of  the  family  that  pro- 
duced King  Ancus  Martius  and  Coriolanus, 

The 
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The  fecond  was  the  Aqueduct  Tepula ;  an:? 
,  the  uppermoft  the  Julian  Aqueduct,  built  by 
Agrippa,  who  contributed  fo  much  to  the 
convenience  and  embeliifhment  of  the  city. 

In  another  part,  and  through  the  wall,  the 
aqueducts  .of  Claudia  and  Anio  Nevus  flowed. 
Water  was  brought  through  both  thefe  aque- 
ducts to  a  capacious  refervoir :  Cajlcllum : 
likewife>  Cajlrum  :  which  wTas  built  by  Trajan, 
and  the  ruins  of  which  are  clofe  to  the  gate. 
It  was  adorned  by  the  trophies  of  Marius,  as 
they  are  called,  but  in  reality,  of  Trajan  ;  which 
now  ftand  facing  the  Capitol.  Kere  the  water 
of  each  aqueduct  was  kept,  in  a  particular  di- 
vifion  of  the  refervoir:  for  the  Romans,  ac-^ 
quainted  with  their  different  qualities,  ufed 
them  for  different  purpofes.  Some  were  con- 
veyed onward  for  beverage  :  and  others  for 
the  baths. 

Such  like  aqueducts  were  new  in  Rome ; 
the  fubterranean  was  the  moft  antient,  which 
was  brought  to  the  city  by  Appius  Claudius 
Cxcus,  during  his  cenforihip  in  the  year  of 
Rome  442,  from  the  hill  at  Tufculum,  under 
the  Porta  Capena  *. 

*  Liv.  ix.  29. 
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The  greatnefs  of  the  work  of  thefe  aque- 
duds  was  the  more  aftonifhing,  becaufe  that 
the  Romans,  probably  to  prevent  the  too 
quick  courfe  of  the  water,  did  not  build  them 
in  a  continued  righc  line,  but  frequently  with 
large  windings. 

"  Whoever,"  faid  Pliny,  "  would  fuffici- 
"  entiy  eftimate  the  abundance  of  the  waters, 
"  brought  from  diftant  parts  for  the  ufe  of  the 
"  public,  for  our  baths*  our  pools*  our  houfes, 
"  canals,  gardens,  and  villas,  which  furround 
u  the  city,  and  would  confider  the  expence  of 
"  erecting  arches,  digging  through  mountains, 
"  and  filling  up  valleys,  would  then  know 
"  that  the  whole  earth  does  not  contain  any 
"  thing  more  wonderful 

Time,  and  ftill  more  effectually  perhaps  the 
Barbarians,  that  have  fucceffively  taken  and 
ruined  Rome,  have  rendered  thefe  aqueducts 
ufelefs ;  except  the  three  which  ftill  remain, 
and  which  three  continue  to  fupply  feveral  of 
the  fountains  that  adorn  the  city,  and  afford  its 
inhabitants  water. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  formerly  called 

*  Piin.  xxxvi.  15, 
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r'inal,  now  Monte  Cavallo,  there  is  ftill  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin,  aqua  Virgo,  which 
Agrippa  conducted  to  this  place  from  Tufcu- 
lum.    Some  affirm  it  was  called  the  Virgin 
becaufe  it  was  dedicated  to  Diana  :  others  be- 
caufe  a  young  maiden  pointed  it  out  to  fome 
foldiers,  that  were  in  fearch  of  water.  This 
aqueduct  was  likewife  much  injured  by  the 
Barbarians  ;  but  three  Popes  have  contri- 
buted to  its  reft  oration.    The  fprings  that 
fupply  the  fountain  were  embellifhed  by  Cle- 
ment the  Twelfth.    It  is  called  Fontana  di 
Trevi ;  which  fome  fay  is  after  Diana,  that 
Goddefs  being  worihipped  by  the  Romans 
under  the  name  of  Trivia  :  becaufe,  as  God- 
defs of  the  Moon,  {he  traverfed  the  heavens, 
as  Goddefs  of  hunting,  the  earth;  and  hell 
under  the  character  of  Hecate. 

Here  is  a  coloffal  ftatue  of  Neptune,  in  his 
{hell  chariot,  drawn  by  two  wild  horfes,  with 
their  bodies  half  in  the  water,  where  the  nam- 
ing frothy  waves  gufh  into  the  fountain.  Two 
Tritons  are  at  the  heads  of  the  horfes :  the 
right  horie  'fprings  afi-de  terrified,  while  a 
Triton  holds  him  by  the  rein.  Neptune  look- 
ing at  the  horfe  produces  a  bad  eftecT: :  a  look 

:...v  i  -  --  of 
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of  momentary  apprehenfion  is  totally  unwor- 
thy of  the  God  of  the  ocean. 

This  fountain  is  ornamented  with  Corin- 
thian pillars,  and  baffi  relievi.  Different  maf- 
ters  have  laboured  at  it,  after  the  defigns  of 
Francefco  Salvi ;  and,  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions, the  effedl  of  the  whole  is  great.  It 
fubdues  the  critic,  whofe  voice  is  overpow- 
ered by  the  neighing  of  the  horfes  and  the 
rufhing  of  the  water. 

In  the  large  place  called  Navona^  which  oc- 
cupies the  fpace  where  the  Circus  of  Alexan- 
der Severus  formerly  flood,  there  are  three 
fountains.  That  in  the  middle  is  large,  and 
by  Bernini ;  and  is  very  aftonifhing.  On  a 
rock,  which  is  perforated  on  four  fides,  the 
four  principal  rivers  of  the  world  are  lying  : 
the  God  of  the  Danube,  as  a  Giant;  the  Nile, 
with  his  head  covered  in  allufion  to  the  un- 
known fources  of  the  ftream  ;  the  Ganges  ; 
and  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Vaft  ftreams  pour  from 
their  urns  into  the  large  bafon,  and  fupply 
the  pipes  of  other  fountains.  Beneath  the  rock 
there  are  fpacious  cavities,  in  which  animals 
are  feen ;  a  horfe,  a  lion,  and  others.  Ber- 
nini muft  furely  have  been  infpired,  by  the 
following  verfes  of  Horace  to  Auguftus : 
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Te  fontium  qui  celat  origines 
Ni/ufque,  et  I/fer,  te  rapidus  Tigris^ 

Te  bclluofus  qui  remotis 

Objlrepit  Oceanus  Britannit 
audit*  ■ 

Hor.  lib.  iv.  od.  14. 

The  Nile,  who  hides  his  feven-foM  fource  y 
The  Tigris,  headlong,  in  his  courfe ; 
The  Danube,  and  the  ocean,  wild,  that  roars, 
With  monfter-bearingwaves,,  round  Britain's  rocky  ftiores, 
Obey  thee   Francis. 

The  daring  genius  of  Bernini  is  here  vifible  ; 
but  he  knew  not  how  to  imitate  nature  with 
truth. 

Upon  the  rock,,  above,  an  Egyptian  obelifk 
is  ftanding,  which  was  brought  to  Rome  by 
Caracalla  ;  and  contains  hieroglyphics. 

The  Fontana  di  Paolo,  gufhes  through  three 
wide  outlets,  near  the  church  Pietro  in  Mon- 
toriO)  on  the  hill  Janicnlus.  This  fountain  is 
the  mod  copious  in  Rome.  It  is  provided 
with  water  by  the  aqueduct  which  Auguftus 
built.  By  the  command  of  Pope  Paul  the  Fifth 
it  was  repaired,  and  embellifhed.  It  would 
have  produced  a  great  effect,  if  the  three  wide 
and  two  fmall  outlets,  through  which  the 
water  iflues,  had  been  reduced  to  one  capa- 
cious 
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cious  whole.  The  decorations,  with  the  beau- 
tiful Ionic  pillars,  are  not  well  connected  with 
the  fountain  ;  which  is  the  defect  of  many  of 
the  decorations  of  modern  Rome, 

Were  it  not  for  the  above  fault,  I  mould 
have  thought  the  fountain  on  the  place  of  St. 
Peter's  the  fined  of  any.  The  beautiful  (beets 
of  water  afcend,  fpreading  their  broad  ftreams, 
and  darning  all  around,  fo  as  to  form  glitter- 
ing rainbows,  when  the  fun  mines,  like  the 
waterfalls  of  mountains.  The  air  round  the 
fountain  is  cool. 

The  Mufeum  of  the  Capitol  contains  one 
of  the  richeft  and  fineft  collections  of  antiques 
that  have  been  formed.  You  rauft  not  expect 
me  to  mention  either  the  whole  or  the  greateft 
part  of  them  :  according  to  cuftom,  I  mail  fe- 
lect  thofe  that  have  interefted  me  the  moft. 
The  palace,  in  which  the  mafter-pieces  of  art 
are  contained,  is  one  of  the  three  buildings  of 
which  the  modern  Capitol  confifts.  There 
is  a  gallery  round  the  court,  which  is  walled 
without,  and  within  is  fupported  by  pillars, 
and  in  wrhich  there  are  many  remarkable  an- 
tiques. Two  large  Egyptian  ftatues  of  the 
Coddefs  Ifis  merit  our  notice  only  becaufe  pf 
their  antiquity.  1  was  more  attracted  by  an 
P  3  antient 
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antient  Roman  altar,  in  which  Claudia  is  re- 
prcfented  in  baffo  relievo,  and  is  fhewn  draw- 
ing the  fliip  containing  the  Cybele  with  her 
girdle. 

In  the  time  of  the  fecond  Punic  War,  the 
Romans  were  terrified,  by  a  paffage  in  the  Si- 
bylline books  ;  which  faid  that  their  foreign 
enemies  could  not  be  driven  back,  nor  over- 
come, till  the  Idean  Mother,  that  is,  Cybele,  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods,  fhould  be  brought  from 
PeJJinus  to  Rome.  The  Senate  fent  to  Attains^ 
king  of  Pergamus,  hoping  to  obtain  the  God- 
defs  through  his  means.  The  ambafladors,  on 
their  journey,  confulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi^ 
which  foretold  them  a  favourable  reception 
fiom  Attalus ;  but  advifed  them,  when  they 
fhould  have  brought  the  Goddefs  to  Rome,  to 
place  her  in  the  houfe  of  the  beft  man  in  the 
city.  Attalus  received  the  ambafladors  in  a 
friendly  manner,  conducted  them  to  PeJJinus 
in  Phrygia*^  and  prefented  them  with  a  holy 
ftone,  which  the  inhabitants  called  the  Mo- 
ther of  the  Gods.  Valerius,  one  of  their  train, 
was  fent  by  the  ambafladors  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  Goddefs  was  coming  ;  and  re- 


*  Liv.  xxix.  io,  J  I. 
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quelling  them  to  feek  the  b eft  man  of  the  city 
to  receive  her. 

The  Senate  were  not  a  little  embarrafled 
by  the  meflage  of  Valerius.    How  were  they 
to  difcover  the  bed  man  in  the  city  ?  This 
would  have  been  a  victory,  faid  Livy,  which 
they  would  each  individually  have  prized, 
beyond  all  the  honours  and  dignities  that  the 
Senate  or  the  People  could  beftow*.  Publius 
Scipio  Nafica,  a  kinfman  of  the  Firft  Africa- 
nus,  was  adjudged  to  be  the  beft  of  the  Ro- 
mans.   He  was  ftill  a  youth  when  he  was 
commiflioned  to  go,  with  the  principal  women 
of  the  city,  to  Oftia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
and  receive  the  Goddefs.    The  fhip  having 
ftruck  on  the  fands,  from  which  it  could  not 
be  releafed,  Claudia,  as  a  different  hiftorian 
relates,  took  her  girdle,  tied  it  to  a  rope  which  , 
was  fattened  to  the  fhip,  and  drew  the  vefTel 
to  the  land.    By  this  miracle  me  vindicated 
her  chaftity  ;  which  had  before,  according  to 
Livy,  been  doubted  f. 

Claudia  is  reprefented  on  this  altar  in  the 

*  Veram  certe  vltloriam  ejus  rel  fwi  quifque  mallet  qnam 
ulla  imperla,  honor  efve^fujfr  agio  feupatrum  feu  plebis  delates. 

\  Gui  dubiety  ut  traditur,  antea  fa?na,  clariorem  ad  pojleros 
tarn  religiofo  m'tnlflerh  pudiciUam  fecit. 
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act  of  drawing  the  fhip,  in  which  the  {tattle 
of  Cybele  is  feated.  On  one  fide  of  the  altar, 
we  fee  a  Phrygian  bonnet ;  and  on  the  other  a 
fhepherd's  crook,  and  a  crotalum.  The  fhep- 
herd's crook  is  indubitably  a  fymbol  of  Atys, 
the  fhepherd  beloved  by  the  Goddefs. 

On  another  altar,  we  find  on  one  fide  a  For- 
tuna,  with  her  attributes  ;  and  on  the  other  a 
Via,  the  Goddefs  of  Roads,  with  hers  :  that 
is,  fitting  on  a  wheel  lying  on  the  ground, 
with  a  whip  in  her  hand,  and  a  columna  mil- 
liaria  *  {landing  before  her. 

A  third  altar,  if  not  a  pedeftal  to  fome  fta- 
tue  of  Jupiter,  is  decorated  with  very  fine  bajfr 
relievi.  In  front  is  a  Jupiter,  when  a  child, 
lying  at  the  teat  of  the  goat  Amakhea  ;  with 
Corybantes  beating  their  cymbals,  that  the 
child-devouring  father  may  not  hear  the  cry 
of  the  boy.  On  the  left  Saturn  ftands  ;  to 
whom  Rhea  prefents  a  ftone,  fwaddled  like  a 
child,  for  him  to  devour  inftead  of  Jupiter* 
On  the  right  there  is  an  aflembly  of  the  Gods, 

In  the  court,  fronting  the  palace,  lies  the 
celebrated  coloffal  ftatue  called  Marforiq  ;  and 
embellifhes  a  fountain.     This  ftatue  repre- 


*  A  Roman  mile  ftone, 
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fents  the  Rhine,  and  was  placed  in  the  forum 
<Sf  Mars  by  Auguftus  ;  from  which  the  Ro- 
mans have  given  it  the  corrupt  name  of  Mar- 

In  a  lower  apartment,  near  the  court,  are 
Egyptian  ftatues  ;  which  were  - found  in  the 
Villa  of  Adrian,  at  Tivoli.  This  Emperor 
had  a  particular  and  whimfical  preference  for 
Egyptian  idolatry.  The  ftatues  are  in  the 
Egyptian  coftume  ;  but  are  the  work  of  a 
Roman  artift.  On  the  wall  of  the  ftaircafe, 
leading  to  the  apartments  of  the  Mufeum, 
there  is  a  very  artfully  defcribecl  plan  of  an- 
tient  Rome.  It  formerly  ferved  as  flooring,  in 
the  temple  of  Romulus  and  Remus ;  and  in- 
cludes certain  buildings  which  were  conftrucct- 
ed  by  Septimius  Severus.  Thefe  fragments 
confift  of  twenty-fix  white  marble  tables,  each 
of  which  is  about  two  and  a  half  ells  long  and 
two  ells  broad. 

How  much  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the 
whole  plan  is  not  preferved  !  The  fragments 
that  remain  are  of  great  worth,  and  explain 
many  things  of  which  we  mould  otherwife  be 
ignorant. 

I  was  particularly  pleafed  by  the  following 
antiques. 

THE 
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THE  FIRST  APARTMENT. 

A  farcophagus  :  Endymion,  fleeping  in  the 
lap  of  Morpheus.  Diana  approaching  on  tip 
toe,  fearful  of  awaking  him,  led  by  a  Cupid. 
Her  chariot  ftands  ftill ;  and  in  it  is  feated 
another  Cupid.  A  third  is  on  the  right  of  the 
horfes ;  and,  while  he  holds  the  bridle,  refts 
with  one  foot  againft  the  neck  of  the  horfe. 
This  farcophagus  is  probably  fymbolical :  and, 
if  fo,  how  lovely  is  fuch  a  reprefentation  of 
death !  Diana  feeks  her  beloved  while  he  fleeps. 

You  find  the  fame  idea,  fomewhat  differ- 
ently prefented,  on  another  farcophagus ;  the 
lid  of  which  is  adorned  with  five  baffi  relievu 

Firfl.  A  man  and  woman,  feated,  tenderly 
embracing  each  other ;  with  a  dog,  the  fym- 
bol  of  fidelity,  by  their  fide. 

Second.  Mercury,  with  his  caduceus  in  one 
hand,  and  his  waving  wand,  with  which  he 
conducts  fouls  to  the  regions  of  darknefs,  in 
the  other.  Homer  fupplies  him  with  this 
wand,  when  he  leads  the  fouls  of  the  lovers 
of  Penelope. 

9Avtyav  fiVYirnfuv,  tx*  h  pa£$ov  /isra  xfftriv 
Ka^v,  xfucrtlw,  tw  t'  avJf uv  o/ifiara  $£*y£t 
6v£*£i?      y  outs  xai  virvawTctf  ly«p«. 

Ofi.  ok  n.  i. 

Cyllenius 
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Cyllenius  now  to  Pluto's  dreary  reign 
Conveys  the  dead  j  a  lamentable  train  ! 
The  golden  wand  that  caufes  fleep  to  fly, 
Or  in  foft  flumber  feals  the  wakeful  eye, 
That  drives  the  ghoft  to  realms  of  night  or  day, 
Points  out  the  long  uncomfortable  way. 

Pope,  Od\  b.  xxiv.  1, 

Third.  A  facrifice  to  Pluto  and  Proferpine. 

Fourth.  Mnemofyne  :  the  Goddefs  of  Me- 
mory, and  the  Mother  of  the  Mules, 

Fifth.  The  three  Parcse.  The  man  kneek 
and  prays  before  them,  on  one  fide  ;  and  the 
woman  on  the  other.  Probably  they  are  each 
praying  that  the  life  of  the  other  may  be 
prolonged, 

A  third  farcophagus  appears  to  have  con- 
tained the  afhes  of  a  poet.  The  nine  Mufes 
are  figured,  on  the  great  bajfo  relievo  :  on  one 
fide  are  Homer  and  the  Mufe  Calliope :  on 
on  the  other,  Socrates  and  Mnemofyne  :  and 
there  is  a  Bacchanal  on  the  lid. 

THE  SECOND  APARTMENT- 

0 

A  beautiful  Pfyche,  flying  the  wrath  of 
Venus.  As  (he  runs,  flie  looks  behind  her. 
It  is  a  ftatue  of  inimitable  lovelinefs,  and  deli- 
cate animation. 

What  a  contraft  is  the  above  to  an  old  wo- 
man, 
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man,  feated,  who  holds  a  large  earthen  veffel 
between  her  knees,  with  her  head  thrown 
backward,  in  the  attitude  of  wild  inebriety : 
while  her  whole  haggard  debilitated  body  de- 
notes the  injuries  of  age  !  This  likewife,  in 
its  kind,  is  a  mafterpiece. 

Cupid  and  Pfyche,kiffing  and  embracing,  are 
moft  tenderly  beautiful, 

THE  THIRD  APARTMENT. 

The  famous  dying  gladiator.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  this  ?  which  is  certainly  one  of  the 
greateft  mafter-pieces  of  antient  art  that  has 
defcended  to  us !  Mr.  Hirt  does  riot  agree 
with  the  common  opinion.  He  imagines  it 
to  be  the  Gaul,  who.  defied  the  moft  valiant 
of  the  Romans  to  fingle  combat,  and  was 
llain  by  T.  Manlius.  Manlius  took  from  him 
his  golden  neck  band,  and  wore  it  himfelf ; 
whence  he  obtained  the  furname  of  Tcrqua* 
tus*9  which  he  left  to  his  defcendants.  I  will 
not  object  to  Mr.  Hirt  that  the  ftatue  rather 
bears  a  cord  than  a  golden  neck  band.  The 
epitome  of  the  feventh  book  ofLivy  informs 
us  that  it  was  of  gold.    The  word  torques  in- 

*  Liv.  vii.  9, 

deed 
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deed  feems  to  denote  a  twifted  neck  band, 
which  might  very  well  refemble  a  rope.  Bur 
there  is  a  more  ferious  objection.  Livy  de- 
fcribes  the  Gaul  in  a  various  coloured  drefs  ; 
and  the  ftatue  is  naked.  However,  the  artift, 
as  it  has  happened  in  many  fimilar  cafes,  might 
facrifice  the  coftume  of  hiftory  to  the  beauty 
of  art.  I  can  give  no  explanation  of  the  horn, 
that  lies  upon  the  fhield :  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  favour  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hirt. 
There  was  no  need  of  a  horn,  for  the  Gaul  to 
call  aloud  from  the  bridge,  and  bid  the  Ro- 
man come  forth.  Quantum  maxima  voce  potuit. 

The  right  arm  has  been  badly  repaired  by 
a  modern  artift.  The  hand  is  much  larger 
than  the  other,  and  the  joints  have  a  great 
hardnefs  of  expreflion.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  beautiful  works  of  the  antients  fhould 
be  fo  frequently  unlkilfully  repaired  by  the 
Italians.  In  the  gallery  of  Florence,  I  faw  a 
beautiful  Leda  the  fwan  to  which  was  want- 
ing ;  and  a  modern  artift,  to  fupply  the  lofs, 
had  given  her  a  duck  in  her  hand,  which  Ihe 
held  as  if  £he  had  ftolen  it. 

THE  FOURTH  APARTMENT. 
Here  we  find  heads  of  the  great  Poets  and 

Philo- 
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Philofophers  :  Homer,  Pindar,  Euripides,  So* 
crates,  Archimedes,  Lyfias,  Plato,  though  of 
this  there  is  no  certainty,  Epicurus,  and  his 
fcholar  Metrodorus.  Thefe  two  heads  are 
back  to  back,  and  have  only  one  neck ;  as 
Janus  was  reprefented  by  the  Romans.  To 
thefe  add  a  whole  length  ftatue  of  Zeno,  the 
founder  of  the  Stoic  philofophy. 

THE  FIFTH  APARTMENT. 

A  beautiful  Venus  of  Parian  marble,  the 
white  colour  of  which  is  remarkably  well  pre- 
ferved.  It  has  the  attitude  of  the  famous 
Venus  de  Medicis  at  Florence  ;  but  is  not  fo 
tender,  and  has  by  no  means  fo  many  charms. 

Among  many  of  the  Caefars,  who,  with 
their  wives  and  the  various  branches  of  their 
family,  are  here,  my  attention  was  particu- 
larly attracted  by  a  fine  head  of  Trajan,  who 
is  my  favourite  Emperor. 

A  ftatue  of  Flora  :  the  drapery  of  which  is 
excellent,  the  head  modern. 

Two  beautiful  bajfi  relievi^  on  the  wall :  the 
firft,  Perfeas  delivering  Andromeda ;  and  the 
fecond,  a  fleeping  Endymion.  His  dog,  a  grey- 
hound, is  his  defender,  and  has  one  foot  held 
up,  after  the  manner  of  greyhounds,  and  the 

other 
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other  bent  in  the  air,  himfelf  barking  and  look- 
ing upward.  The  artift  no  doubt,  though  he 
has  omitted  the  figure  of  Diana,  meant  to 
denote  her  near  approach  to  her  beloved 
fhepherd. 

THE  LONG  GALLERY. 

In  this  there  are  many  beautiful  ftatues;  and, 
among  others,  two  colofTal  bufts  of  the  two 
great  Emperors  :  Trajan,  and  Antoninus  Pius. 
Trajan  is  crowned  with  his  oak  garland  :  pro- 
bably after  his  vi£tory  over  the  Daci.  Like- 
wife,  a  fine  buft  of  the  firft  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Africanus ;  with  the  fear  on  the  head, 

THE  SIXTH  APARTMENT. 

In  this  there  are  mifcellaneous  works,  A 
head  of  Bacchus,  which  is  faid  to  be  the  moft 
beautiful  exifting  of  this  God  ;  and  a  larger 
head  of  Ariadne. 

A  noble  head  of  Alexander,  as  the  fon  of 
Jupiter,  with  flaming  hair. 

A  beautiful  mofaic  work,  of  the  antients, 
depi&s  four  doves  feated  on  the  rim  of  a  cir- 
cular vafe.  One  drinks ;  another  has  been 
wafhing,  and  is  putting  its  feathers  in  order  ; 
a  third  lies  fide  ways,  with  wings  fluttering, 

like 
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like  the  a&ion  of  doves  when  they  mean  t& 
dip  in  the  water.  The  fourth  is  fitting  at  reft $ 
and,  in  all  of  them^  there  is  the  moft  animated 
and  inimitable  expreflion  of  lovely  nature* 

The  ftatue  of  a  child,  holding  a  bird  in  one 
hand.  The  bird  is  attempting  to  peck  at  the 
face  of  the  child  ;  who  turns  away  his  head* 
fearful  of  the  beak  of  the  bird,  but  more  fear- 
ful left  it  fliould  efcape. 

A  beautiful  Faun  of  rojfo  antico:  which  is  the 
name  given  to  a  fort  of  red  marble,  ufed  by 
the  antients;  but  we  do  not  know  from  whence 
they  obtained  hi 

A  fine  and  very  large  brazen  vafe,  in  the 
form  of  a  beaker  ;  which  is  called  the  vafe  of 
Mithridates.  On  the  ring  of  the  beaker,  there 
is  an  infcription,  of  which  BacAfw  MiSroifctrm, 
King  Mithridates,  only  are  legible. 

From  this  we  afcended  the  Aventine  hill  • 
which  name  it  ftill  bears,  and  which  it  received 
from  a  King  of  Alba,  called  Aventinus*  who 
was  here  ftruck  dead  by  lightning*.  Accord- 
ing to  others,  it  was  fo  called  by  the  Sabines, 
after  one  of  their  rivers  f ;  to  whom  it  was 
yielded  by  Romulus*  when  this  people  made 
peace  with  the  Romans. 

*  Liv.  i.  3,  f  Varro. 

The 
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The  church  of  St.  Sabina  ftands  on  Mount 
Aventine,  where  formerly  a  temple  of  Diana 
ftood ;  and  near  this  is  the  church  of  St.  Alex- 
ius, on  the  place  where  once  the  temple  of 
Juno  Regina  ftood.  This  temple  was  built  by 
Camillus,  in  confequence  of  a  vow,  when  he 
was  appointed  commander  againft  Veiiy  in  the 
tenth  year  of  the  fiege*. 

On  the  top  of  this  hill  there  is  a  fine  prof- 
peel:,  from  the  terrace  of  a  garden  ;  which  be- 
longs to  a  Maltefe  priory.  To  the  right  is  the 
city  of  Rome ;  in  front,  the  river  Tiber ; 
beyond  this,  Mount  Janiculus,  which  extends 
to  the  left  ;  and  below  us  we  faw,  in  the  Tiber, 
the  ruins  of  the  bridge  which  Horatius  Co- 
des, the  One-eyed,  defended  againft  the  army 
of  Porfenna.  The  ftation  of  Porfenna  was  on 
the  hill  Janiculus.  The  field,  between  this  hill 
and  the  river,  was  afterward  called  the  mea- 
dows of  Mucius  :  praia  Mucin  :  in  honour  of 
the  undaunted  Mucius  Scsevola  ;  who,  having 
gone  to  kill  Porfenna  in  his  camp,  was  feized, 
and,  to  convince  the  King  how  impoffible  it 
was  to  terrify  a  Roman  by  threats,  burnt  off 
his  own  right  iiand,  in  the  fire  which  Por- 


♦  Liv.v.  c.  21. 

Vol.  II. 
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fenna  had  ordered  either  to  terrify  or  to  tor« 
mcnt  his  captive*.  As  a  reward,  or  rather 
perhaps  in  honour  of  his  courage,  the  Roman 
People  prefented  him  with  a  part  of  the  fiekl 
which  afterward  bore  his  name.  The  place 
which  was  once  the  meadows  of  Mucius  af- 
terward became  the  garden  of  Csefar,  which 
he  bequeathed  in  his  will  to  the  people.  Here 
Auguftus  placed  his  Naumachu\ 

Here  too  it  was  that  Clelia,  when  {he  and 
the  other  virgins  were  fent  to  Porlenna  as  hof- 
tages,  fwam  over  the  Tiber,  with  her  com- 
panions, affailed  by  the  arrows  of  the  enemy. 
The  Romans  fent  them  back :  but  Porfenna, 
who  honoured  courage  in  an  enemy,  gave 
Clelia  her  freedom,  with  the  choice  of  a  com- 
panion ;  and  fhe  chofe  the  youngeft  j\ 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  city,  we  law  the 
fnow-covered  Apennines;  and  the  now  entirely 
white  mountain  Sorac/te.  One  feems  to  ex- 
claim to  the  other: 

Vides  ut  alt  a Jlet  mvc  candidum 
So  facie  ? 

Hor.  i.  od.  9. 

Behold  Sora&es,  airy  height ! 
See  how  it  (lands  a  heap  of  fnow. 

Francis. 

*  Liv.  ii.  12.  f  Liv.  ii.  13. 

In 
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In  the  church  of  the  priory  of  Malta  is  a 
farcophagus,  from  which  it  is  conjectured  that 
the  antients  frequently  made  farcophagi  an 
objed  of  traffic.  On  the  principal  balfo  reli- 
evo there  is  a  Minerva,  attended  by  the  nine 
Mufes.  Near  the  Goddefs  ftands  a  man,  the 
head  of  which  figure  is  not  wrought ;  and 
probably  was  left,  that  the  head  of  the  perfon 
for  whom  the  monument  lhould  be  purchafed 
might  be  cut.  It  mould  feem  that  this  farco- 
phagus  had  remained  empty,  till  a  bifhop  of 
the  houfe  of  Spinelli  was  buried  there. 

Here  is  a  fine  ftatue  of  the  architect  Pira- 
nefi,  as  large  as  life,  placed  there  by  his  fon. 
It  is  the  work  of  the  living  artift,  Angolini ; 
and,  though  it  certainly  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  beft  antiques,  it  (till  poffefles  real 
merit. 

Facing  the  Paul's  gate,  which  is  fo  called 
becaufe  St.  Paul  was  beheaded  before  this 
gate,  and  which  formerly  was  called  the  gate 
of  Oftia,  becaufe  the  road  through  it  led  to 
Oftia,  ftands  the  church  of  St.  Paul.  This 
building  was  begun  by  Theodonus  the  Great ; 
and  finillied  by  his  fon  Honorius.  It  is  one 
of  the  largeft  and  fineft  churches  in  Rome  ; 
and,  like  all  the  oldeft  churches  in  Rome,  is 
Qjz  built 
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built  in  the  bafilican  manner.  But  as  the  pil- 
lars of  the  nave  do  not  extend  to  the  tribune, 
or  choir,  it  has,  befide  live  naves  in  length, 
two  in  breadth.  The  principal  nave  is  fup- 
ported  by  four-and-twenty  pillars,  of  varie- 
gated African  marble ;  which  has  been  taken 
from  the  Maufoleum  of  Adrian,  the  prefent 
caftle  of  Saint  Angelo.  It  does  not  appear  that 
this  marble  was  any  longer  dug  from  the 
quarry,  in  the  time  of  Theodofius.  The  pil- 
lars, which  have  been  placed  befide  thefe 
antient  pillars,  are  of  grey  marble  ;  and,  com- 
pared to  thofe  of  Adrian,  are  of  bad  work- 
manfnip. 

In  one  of  the  fide  aides  Hands  a  large  pillar 
of  marble  of  Pcntelicus  ;  which  was  efteemed 
to  be  the  moft  beautiful  in  Rome,  and  of 
Athenian  workmanlhip. 

The  principal  gate  is  of  bronze ;  and  was 
modelled  at  Conftantinople,  in  the  year  1070, 
at  the  expence  of  the  Roman  Conful,  Panta- 
Jeone  Caftelli.  The  defeendants  of  the  old 
Romans  were  long  addicted  to  works  of  mag- 
nificence. 

It  is  affirmed  that  the  afhes  of  the  great 
apoitle,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated,  re- 
pofe  under  the  high  altar.    Indeed,  it  is  not 
2  incredible 
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incredible  that  the  Chriftians  of  Rome  might 
carefully  have  preferved  his  body,  to  the  time 
of  Theodofius. 

The  large  and  beautiful  church,  though  not 
without  ftrlking  defects,  produces  a  great  im- 
preffion.  T  he  eighty  pillars,  which  ftand  in 
front,  though  large,  are  unequal  to  the  gran- 
deur of  the  church.  To  give  this  a  height 
which  mould  be  in  proportion  to  its  length, 
inftead  of  a  running  architrave,  the  pillars 
ought  to  fuppcrt  arches  ;  and  over  thefe  arches 
the  wall  mould  be  carried  very  high:  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  architecture,  the  height 
of  the  upper  wall  mould  not  be  more  than 
two  thirds  of  the  length  of  the  pillars,  mea- 
fured  from  the  pedeftal  to  the  cornice. 

There  is  an  old  farcophegus^  in  the  cloifter 
of  the  church,  of  rude  workmanfhip,  and  in- 
jured by  time.  The  baffb  relievo  is  remark- 
able for  its  workmanfhip,  though  difgufting 
in  its  fubjeel:.  It  is  Mercury  flaying  Marfyas, 
in  the  prefence  of  Apollo.  Below  thefe  is  a 
man  whetting  a  knife;  from  which  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  famous  ftatue  of  the 
knife  whetter,  at  Florence,  belonged  to  the 
group  of  which  this  baffo  relievo  is  a  copy. 

The  fquare  court  of  the  cloifter  is  furrounded 
0.3  by 


i 
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by  a  portico ;  which  is  in  a  wretched  tafte. 
There  is  a  {tone  preferred  in  it,  which  was 
found  in  the  place  where  Nero  killed  himfelf, 
bearing  this  infcription : 

Hac  fpecus  excepit  pojl  a  urea  tecta  Neronem  ; 
Nam  vivum  infer  ins  fe  fepelire  timet  *. 

You  may  remember  the  terror,  and  the  an- 
guim,  with  which  Nero  fled  from  Rome, 
when  the  people  openly  declared  in  favour  of 
Galba.  His  freedman,  Phaon,  offered  him  his 
country  houfe ;  which  was  four  miles  from 
Rome.  He  was  difguifed,  and  heard  the  voices 
of  Romans,  queftiomng  one  another :  "  What 
news  of  Nero  ?"  Dreading  to  be  difcovered 
by  the  Praetorian  bands,  terrified  by  thunder, 
lightning,  and  earthquakes,  and  tormented  by 
liis  confcience,  he  rode  for  feme  time  with 
his  contemptible  companions,  after  he  had 
found  the  doors  of  his  friends  all  fhut  againft 
him  ;  none  of  whom  would  put  him  to  death. 
In  this  condition,  he  exclaimed,  "What! 
have  I  neither  friend  nor  foe  ?"  Quitting  his 
horfe,  he  painfully  dragged  his  body  through 
brambles,  till  he  arrived  at  the  back  wall  of  the 

*  This  cave  received  Nero  who  fled  from  his  golden 
palace ;  for  he  feared  to  bury  himfelf  alive. 

country 
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country  houfe.  Phaon  requeued  him  to  con-' 
ceal  himfelf  in  a  fand  pit,  till  a  fecrct  entrance  • 
could  be  prepared  :  to  which  he  replied,  that 
while  he  lived  he  would  not  go  under  ground. 
,  This  was  the  circumftance  that  gave  occafion 
to  the  above  infeription.  At  laft,  he  crept  on 
all  fours  through  a  hole,  that  was  made  into 
the  houfe.  Every  one  entreated  him  to  fly  far- 
ther ;  but  he  required  them  to  dig  a  grave  of 
the  length  of  his  body,  and  that  they  mould 
feek  for  fragments  of  marble,  if  fuch  could  be 
found,  and  wood,  for  his  approaching  funeral. 

As  he  had  made  great  pretenlions,  and  not 
without  reafon,  to  a  knowledge  of  architec- 
ture, he  ridiculed  his  own  plan ;  and  ex- 
claimed— "  What  an  artift  I  die  !"  Having 
learned  from  the  letters,  which  he  had  wrefted 
from  Phaon,  that  the  Senate  had  declared  him 
an  enemy,  and  were  in  fearch  of  him,  that  he 
might  be  punifhed  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
Rome,  he  demanded  what  that  cuftomary 
punifhment  was  ?  He  was  informed  that  it 
was  whipping  to  death  ;  on  which,  he  took 
two  daggers,  that  he  carried  about  him,  to 
examine  which  was  the  fharpeft,  and  meathed 
them  again  ;  faying,  "that  the  hour  of  fate  was 
not  yet  arrived."  Soon  afterward,  he  en- 
Qj.  treated. 
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treated,  with  tears  and  wailing,  his  condu&or, 
Sporus,  to  kill  himfelf,  to  give  him  an  exam- 
ple of  fortitude  ;  and  lamented  his  own  cow- 
ardice. "  Have  I  lived  to  fuffer  fhame  and 
"  difhonour  like  this  ?  Thus  circumftanced, 
"  a  man  mould  be  courageous.  Roufe  thy- 
«felf,  and  awake!" 

Horfemen  were  approaching  to  take  him 
alive.  He  heard  them,  and  exclaimed,  in  the 
language  of  Homer, 

'Itttajv  ft  a)KU7Todu)v  appi  Minos  ouaroc  $x\\n. 

II.  x.  535. 

Methinks  the  noife  of  trampling  fteeds  I  hear  ; 
Thick'ning  this  way,  and  gath'ring  on  my  ear. 

Pope,  II.  b.  x.  1.  626. 

He  then,  with  the  help  of  Epaphroditus, 
pierced  his  throat  with  a  dagger.  Half  lifelefs, 
he  faw  the  leader  of  the  horfemen  {landing 
before  him,  diffembling  friendfhip  for  him, 
and  holding  his  robe  to  the  wound  ;  being 
defirous  to  take  him  alive.  "  It  is  too  late," 
faid  Nero ;  and  added,  "  This  is  fidelity  * ! 
After  which,  his  eyes  flarting,  to  the  difguft 
of  all  around  him,  he  breathed  his  laft. 

The  pyramid  of  Ceft ius,  who  lived  in  the 

*■  Suttc.  in  Vita  Nt'r.  47,  48,  49, 

time 
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time  of  Auguftus,  may  give  us  an  idea,  in  mi- 
niature, of  the  woncerul  Egyptian  pyramids; 
which,  without  doubt,  are  the  mod  antient, 
as  they  certainly  are  the  mod  durable,  monu- 
ments of  architecture.  This  of  Ceftius  is  a  hun- 
dred and  fixty  palms  or  fpanshigh,  a  hundred 
andthirtyin  breadth  at  thebottom,and  iscover- 
ed  with  large  (tones  of  white  marble.  We  learn, 
from  the  infcription,  that  the  building  was 
completed  in  three  hundred  and  thirty  days. 
The  pafTage  has  been  cut  in  modern  times. 
It  is  fmall,  and  you  are  obliged  to  go  with 
your  body  bent  to  reach  the  burial  vault ; 
which  is  twenty-fix  palms  in  length,  eighteen 
in  breadth,  and  nineteen  in  height.  The y&r- 
copbagtis  has  been  removed.  We  perceived 
on  the  fide  walls,  by  the  light  of  the  torch, 
traces  of  Arabefc  painting;  and  above,  on 
each  of  the  four  fides,  a  hovering  Genius, 
with  garlands  of  flowers.  Thefe  Genii  are  m 
good  prefervation,  and  the  drawing  of  them  is 
free.  The  only  entrance  into  this  burial  vault 
came  from  above ;  as  in  the  Egyptian  pyra- 
mids. A  ftone  was  removed,  at  a  tolerable 
height  up  the  pyramid,  to  give  entrance ;  and 
the  dead  were  brought  down,  into  their  cells, 
through  oblique  dark  paflages.    One  fide  of 

the 
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the  pyramid  is  concealed,  by  a  part  of  the 
Aurelian  city  wall,  which  furrounds  it ;  and 
the  whole  building  can  only  be  feen  at  a 
diftance  from  the  city.  At  the  bafe  of  each  of 
the  vifible  corners,  there  are  two  pillars. 

Facing  this  pyramid,  there  is  an  open  place  \ 
which  is  the  burial  ground  of  the  Proteftants. 

The  Monte  Tejiaccio  is  within  the  city  ;  and 
derives  its  name  from  broken  pots,  which 
fome  fay  King  Servius  Tullius,  and  others  the 
Senate,  in  later  times,  commanded  all  to  be 
thrown  in  this  place.  Perhaps  the  Romans, 
whofe  knowledge  in  agriculture  was  great, 
were  perfuaded  that  thefe  remains  of  baked 
earth,  which  unlimitedly  refift  the  ravages  of 
time,  and  which  are  made  very  hot  by  the 
fun,  might  injure  the  lands.  Perhaps  tbiQy 
were  fearful  fuch  rubbifh,  if  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  might  render  the  bed  of  the  river  un- 
equal :  which  fear  was  the  more  probable  be- 
caufe  the  ftream,  at  lead  here,  is  remarkably 
flow. 

Letri ' fiuit  agmhic  Tibrls. 

Virgil. 

By  degrees,  the  increafing  Monte  Tejiaccio 
became  feven  hundred  and  forty  palms  in 
circumference,  and  two- hundred  and  forty 

in 
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in  height ;  a  proof  that  the  Romans  were 
right  in  their  judgment.  Such  a  regulation, 
Whicfi  fhould  like  wife  include  tiles,  would  be 
very  beneficial  to  us ;  as  well  with  refpecl:  to 
the  rivers  as  the  fields. 

It  is  affirmed  that  a  frefh  air  is  breathed 
here  in  fu miner,  from  thefe  hollow  pots;  and 
that  the  lovers  of  the  bottle  are  not  in  vain 
invited  to  cool  themfelves  and  their  flaggon, 
or,  according  to  Horace,  their  Pia  tejla*\ 
among  thefe  fragments. 

Early  the  day  before  yefterday,  it  fnowed 
in  Rome  ;  and,  as  the  air  was  yefterday  tole- 
rably cold  and  the  fun  did  not  appear,  the 
fnow  remained  on  the  tops  of  the  houfes. 
They  had  not  feen  fnow  for  three  years,  fmce 
the  winter  of  1788-9;  which  was  exceffively 
fevere  with  us,  and  uncommonly  fo  in  Italy. 
In  that  winter,  the  fnow  lay  here  five  days 
fucceffively ;  and  the  ftreets  were  frozen. 
Many  horfes  fell,  and  broke  their  legs ;  be- 
caufe  no  fmith  underftood  how  to  fhoe  them 
for  the  froft.  To  remedy  this  evil,  they  took 
dung  out  of  the  ftables,  and  ftrewed  the  ftreets 
with  it:  but  a  fouth  wind  role,  and  melted 


*  Lib.  iii.  od.  2r. 


the 
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the  fnow  ;  and  the  thaw  occafioned  an  insup- 
portable odour. 

During  thefe  five  days  the  Germans  and 
the  EngHfh,  who  immediately  caufed  fkates 
to  be  made,  fkated  on  the  pool  of  the  Villa 
Borghefe  ;  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  Romans, 
who  could  not  conceive  how  thefe  foreigners, 
with  a  ridge  of  iron  under  the  foot,  could 
glide  rapidly  along,  while  they  were  unable 
fafely  to  place  one  foot  before  another. 

Yet  what  was  this  very  winter,  of  17S8, 
compared  to  that  which  occurred  two  hun- 
dred and  feventy  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift;  which  then  vifited  this  city,  and  when 
the  fnow  lay  forty  days  in  the  ftreets  of  Rome  ? 
Various  paflages,  from  hiftorians  and  poets, 
prove  that,  in  the  time  of  the  antient  Romans, 
the  climate  of  this  city  and  its  neighbourhood 
was  not  fo  mild  as  it  is  at  prefent.  Let  the 
naturalift  enquire  into  the  reafon  of  this :  the 
fad  is  not  to  be  doubted  *. 

In 

*  What  I  have  faid,  of  the  change  of  the  Roman  cli- 
mate, may  be  applied  to  the  climates  of  other  fouthern 
countries.  When  Lucullu;>,  during  the  war  agaiaft  Mi- 
thridates  King  of  Pontus,  and  Tigranes  King  of  Armenia, 
was  in  ivlycia,  there  fell  fo  heavy  a  fnow,  followed  with 
fuch  intenfe  cold,  that  many  of  his  foidiers  were  obliged 

'to 
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In  the  public  offices  of  this  city  there  are  fel- 
dom  chimneys,  and  much  feldomer  ftoves ; 
and  all  the  fchools  and  courts  of  juftice  are 
fhut,  as  foon  as  it  fnows ;  and  are  not  opened 
again  till  the  fnow  can  no  longer  he  feen  on 
the  roofs  of  the  houfes. 

Yefterday  the  cold  aftonifhed  the  Romans. 
The  flowers  however  of  the  garden  have  not 
fuffered ;  and,  not  only  fuch  flowers  as  are 
forerunners  of  the  fpring  are  now  to  be  found 
in  the  fields,  but  likewife  the  flowers  of  fpring 
itfelf. 

to  remain  behind.  Mycia  is  a  province  of  Afia  Minor, 
and  is  in  the  fame  degree  of  northern  latitude  as  Naples 
and  Taranto.  After  the  victory  of  Lucullus  over  the  two 
Kings,  near  the  river  Arfanias,  he  led  his  army  into  the 
higher  parts  of  Armenia.  During  the  feafon  of  the  au- 
tumnal equinox,  the  weather  became  unexpectedly  fo  fe- 
vere  that  the  rivers  were  covered  with  ice,  which  wounded 
the  horfes;  and  the  march  of  the  foldiers,  through  the 
fnovv,  was  fo  difficult  that  they  mutinied,  and  obliged  the 
general  to  retreat. 

Plutarch'/  Life  of  Lucullus* 


LET- 
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LETTER  LI. 

Rome,  14th  January  1795, 

ThE  numerous  antiquities  of  the 
Villa  Allani  were  collected  by  the  Cardinal  of 
that  name,  who  died  Tome  years  ago.  Win- 
kelmann  was  his  antiquarian,  his  reader,  and, 
what  is  more,  his  friend.    You  doubtlefs  ex- 
pect to  find  here  one  of  the  moft  fuperb  of  the 
collections  of  the  beautiful  ?    Yet,  if  you  do, 
you  may  perhaps  be  difappointed.    The  re- 
fearches  of  the  profound  antiquarian  are  not 
confined  to  the  mafterpieces  of  art.    To  him, 
the  rarity  of  the  thing  gives  it  a  value ;  fo 
does  its  form,  or  any  attribute  of  this  form, 
if  it  throw  any  light  on  the  defeats  of  art 
among  the  antients.    Exclufive  of  defiring 
to  delight  his  eye  and  excite  his  fineft  feel- 
ings by  the  productions  of  art,  he  feeks  in- 
ftruction  from  the  inferior,  or  even  from  the 
wretched,  productions  of  later  ages.  From 
them,  he  frequently  learns  to  diftinguifh  the 
originals  of  thofe  better  times,  when  the  arts 
flourifhed  in  all  their  luftre.  Thus  coniidered, 
the  collection  of  the  Villa  Albani  is  really  me- 
ritorious : 
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ritorious :  add  to  which,  it  actually  contains 
beautiful  fpecimens  of  antient  art. 

The  ftaircafe  is  ornamented  with  bajji  reli- 
evi;  among  which  there  is  a  Philoclietes, 
unique  in  its  kind.  The  hero  is  feated  on  a 
rock,  with  a  deep  impreffion  of  grief  in  his 
countenance ;  under  which  rock  a  ferpent 
creeps.  It  is  a  fine  thought  that  he  fhould  in- 
confiderately,  though  not  without  the  decree 
of  the  Gods,  have  wounded  himfelf  with  a 
poifoned  arrow,  fteeped  in  the  blood  of  the 
Centaur  Neffus ;  which  had  been  given  him. 
by  the  dying  Hercules ;  and  that  this  wound 
fhould  be  a  chaftifement  for  having  difcovered 
the  place,  where  Hercules  was  burnt,  to  the 
hero  of  the  Greeks  by  a  ftamp  with  his  foot ; 
although  he  had  taken  an  oath  to  fecrecy*. 
But  Homer  makes  him  to  be  flung,  by  a  water 
ferpent. 

'Axx'  0  /«v  ev  vwu  «£<to,  xqartp  a"Kysa  ftarxuv* 
Anpvu  iv  wyaSeij,  b$i  fxiv  Kittqv  vi£$  'A;£a(wv, 

'EvS'  eye  hut1  ax,tuv. 

II.  ii.  1.  721* 

But  he  lay  raging  on  the  Lemnlan  ground, 
A  poifonous  hydra  gave  the  burning  wound  ; 
There  groan'd  the  chief  in  agonifing  pain. 

Pope,  II.  b.  ii.  1.  878. 

*  Fenelon,  Tel.  liv.  xv. 

Sophocles 
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Sophocles  likewife  makes  him  wounded  by 
an  afpick. 

 diftempered  as  I  was 

By  the  envenom'd  ferpent's  deep  felt  wound. 

Franckun. 

In  the  upper  apartments,  my  attention  was 
principally  drawn  by  the  objects  which  I  fhall 
cite. 

The  ftatue  of  a  little  Faunus  bearing  a 
tun.  The  idea  of  weight,  preffing  upon  his 
fhoulder,  compared  with  the  entirely  light  and 
lovely  formed  body,  is  evidently  of  that  kind 
which  none  but  the  hand  of  a  Greek  could 
exprefs. 

A  buft  of  the  Poet  Perfeus. 

A  baffb  relievo  of  the  apotheofis  of  Her- 
cules. Below  is  a  Genius,  pouring  the  wine 
of  immortality  into  a  vafe  5  which  is  held  by 
Hebe.  Behind  her  Hercules  ftands>  in  a  noble 
attitude,  holding  a  fmall  goblet. 

Above,  the  affembly  of  the  Gods  is  feen. 

An  Apollo  ;  which  is  an  imitation  of  the 
celebrated  Apollo  the  Lizard-flayer,  by  Prax- 
iteles, as  we  are  informed  by  Pliny*.  Apollo, 

as 

*  Fecit  et  (Praxiteles)  puberem  ApoJJinem,  fubrepenti  la- 

cer*e, 
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as  a  youth,  is  mooting  an  arrow  at  a  lizard, 
that  is  creeping  up  a  tree. 

The  buft  of  a  little  laughing  Faun. 

A  Minerva,  as  large  as  life,  full  of  dignity. 

The  deling  of  the  great  hall  is  painted  by 
Mengs  ;  and  reprefents  ParnaiTus.  I  doubt 
whether  colours  were  ever  fo  animatedly  min- 
gled in  frefco  before.  In  this  hall  I  noticed 
the  following. 

Dsedalus  and  Icarus  ;  a  baffb  relievo  of  white 
marble.  Icarus  already  has  his  wings  ;  and 
Dsedalus  is  working  at  his  own.  The  boy,  full 
of  youthful  impatience  to  raife  himfelf  on  his 
waxen  wings,  holds  a  wing  on  which  his  fa- 
ther is  at  work. 

There  is  another  of  the  fame  fubjecT:,  in 
this  villa,  of  roffb  antico.  They  were  both  da- 
maged, but  in  different  places  ;  and,  by  com- 
parifon,  have  mutually  aided  to  repair  each 
other. 

A  fine  large  ftatue,  of  Leucothea  and  the 
youthful  Bacchus. 

The  under  apartments  and  the  portico, 
among  others,  contain  the  following. 

The  bufts  of  the  heroes  and  the  poets,  that 

cert  a  cominus  fagitta  infidiantem,  quern  Sauroclonon  vocatit. 
Plin.  Nat.  Hiji.  xxx iv.  8. 

Vol.  II.  R  ear 
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are  fhewn  here,  would  engage  my  attention 
more  than  any  other  ftatues,  were  it  but  well 
certified  that  they  are  the  real  bufts  of  the 
great  men  they  are  faid  to  reprefent  ;  Homer, 
Leonidas,  Themiftocl"es,  Pindar,  Euripides, 
Ariflides,  Xencphon,  and  others.  JEfop  alone 
is  cognizable,  by  his  deformity. 

An  imprifoned  Phrygian  general  feated,  as 
large  as  life.  The  head  is  of  white  marble  ; 
the  drapery  of  the  Egyptian  breccia.  The 
fenfe  of  imprifonment  and  greatnefs  of  charac- 
ter are  difcoverable  in  his  face. 

An  antique  landfcape,  in  crayons.  The 
colours  are  almoft  gone  :  the  drawing  is  very 
light. 

A  female  fatyr.  This  is  a  very  rare  perfo- 
nification.  The  antients  might  well  have  felt 
that  a  female  body  with  horns,  and  the  legs 
of  a  g^at,  could  only  excite  difagreeable  fen- 
fations. 

A  bajfo  relievo  :  Ceres,  in  fearch  of  her 
daughter,  refrefhed  with  wine  by  Bacchus. 

IN  THE  GARDEN. 

Two  coloffal  heads  ;  of  Titus,  and  Trajan. 
Very  beautiful  female  Caryatides ;  bearing 
a  flower  balket>  which  they  hold  with  both 

their 
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their  hands:  after  the  manner  of  our  milk 
maids  with  their  brimming  pails.  On  the 
flowers  of  this  bafket  the  architrave  of  a  fmall 
cool  portico  repofes. 

THE  PALACE  RONDANINI. 

Here  an  antient  Roman  farcophagus  drew 
my  attention.  The  figure  of  the  dead  perfon 
is  half  raifed  on  the  lid.  His  right  arm  em- 
braces the  buft  of  his  wife  ;  whom  he  regards 
with  tendernefs.  Near  it  there  is  an  opening 
in  the  marble,  with  a  lid ;  and  this  probably- 
contained  the  afhes  of  his  deceafed  wife  :  the 
body  of  the  hufband  being  in  the  farcophagus. 
The  manner  of  the  woman's  hair  denotes  this 
monument  to  have  been  of  the  time  of  Vefpa- 
fian,  Titus,  or  Domitian. 

An  antique  head  ;  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
that  of  Marcus  Brutus.  ,  The  remainder  of 
the  figure  is  modern.  He  is  reprefented  with 
a  dagger  in  his  hand,  and  in  the  act  of  dab- 
bing. In  the  upper  part  of  the  countenance, 
I  difcover  fomething  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
man ;  but  nothing  of  that  benignity,  or  noble- 
nefs  of  character,  in  the  mouth,  which  mould 
denote  the  benevolence  and  grandeur  of  Mar- 
cus Brutus.    The  ftatue  of  Alexander,  naked  ; 

R  2  and 
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and  a  coloflal  Hygeia,  the  Goddefs  of  Health; 
are  both  very  fine. 

A  head  of  Medufa  ;  without  doubt  of  the 
beft  times  of  Greece,  and  one  of  the  mod  ex- 
cellent of  the  works  of  antient  art.  I  fcarcely 
know  one  which  I  mould  prefer  to  this,  for 
grandeur  of  expreflion. 

The  Pala%%o  Giujliniani  is  like  wife  well 
ftored  with  objects  worthy  of  notice. 

The  great  Marcellus,  fcated  ;  as  large  as  life. 
It  gave  me  pleafure  to  behold  the  hero,  whom, 
in  the  time  of  Hannibal,  the  Romans  had  called 
their  fword  ;  as  they  called  Fabius  their  fhield. 

A  large  head  of  Jupiter  Serapis ;  a  deity 
compounded  of  half  Egyptian  and  half  Gre- 
cian mythology.  You  diftinguifh  him  from 
the  other  heads  of  Jupiter  by  the  mofs  that  he 
bears  on  his  crown. 

A  youthful  head  of  Apollo  ;  of  the  greatefl 
beauty. 

,  -fades  qttam  dicer e  vere 

V'u  gineavi  in  puero^  puerilem  in  virgine  fioffls. 

Ovid.  lib.  viii.  322 — 23. 

Such  was  her  face  as,  in  a  nymph,  difplay'd 
A  fair  fierce  boy ;  or,  in  a  boy,  betray'd 
1  he  bluming  beauties  of  a  modeft  maid. 

Dryden  :  in  Garth's  Ovid,  1. 47;. 

A  Mi- 
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A  Minerva  ;  of  the  age  of  already  beautiful 
but  rude  art.  It  was  found  on  what  was  for- 
merly the  field  of  Mars;  on  which  the  greateft 
part  of  the  prefent  city  is  built,  extending 
from  the  Capitol  to  the  Porta  del  Popolo  ;  and, 
if  I  do  not  miftake,  on  the  very  place  where 
Pompey  had  erected  a  temple  to  Minerva. 
This  leader  brought  many  of  the  ftatues  of 
Greece  to  Rome. 
A  beautiful  Faun. 

A  head  of  Sappho  ;  which,  if  it  be  not  Sap- 
pho, is  worthy  of  the  great  poetefs.  Yet,  if 
this  countenance  had  been  infpired  by  the 
feeling  and  the  genius  of  Sappho,  could  Phaon 
have  been  infenfible  of  its  charms  ? 

A  veftal ;  fo  called  :  but,  according  to  Mr. 
Hirt's  opinion,  a  Juno  in  Samds,  of  more  an- 
tient  but  ruder  times  of  Grecian  art. 

A  head  of  Memnon ;  of  black  bafaltes. 
This  hero,  the  fon  of  Aurora,  who  went  to 
the  aid  of  Troy,  has  a  countenance  worthy  of 
himfelf.  The  artift,  to  diftinguifh  his  origin, 
has  given  him  woolly  hair. 

The  following  are  the  paintings  I  mod  ob- 
ferved. 

Chrift  before  Caiaphas.  A  night  piece  ;  by 
Hundhorft,  or  Honthorft,  a  Flemifti  painter. 

R  3  The 
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The  Italians  could  not  pronounce  his  name, 
and  therefore  called  him  Gerardo  della  Notte  ; 
becaufe  he  particularly  excelled  in  night  pieces, 
of  which  this  is  a  proof.  Chrift  {lands  with 
dignity  before  Caiaphas ;  though  not  with  fo 
much  as  might  have  been  expected.  Caiaphas 
is  excellently  painted.  We  difcover  the  cap- 
tious interrogator,  the  proud  high  prieft,  and 
the  blood  thirfty  judge.  The  light,  reflected 
from  the  table,  cafts  a  beam  on  the  counte- 
nance of  Caiaphas,  and  on  his  uplifted  hand, 
fo  as  to  produce  a  great  effect. 

St.  John  in  the  clouds,  borne  by  an  eagle, 
and  writing  the  Revelations,  by  Julio  Ro- 
mano, is  a  picture  in  which  fome  imagine 
they  difcover  the  hand  of  Raphael.  The  ele- 
vated countenance,  and  the  infpired  eyes,  of 
the  great  prophet  are  worthy  of  the  latter 
mafter. 

A  mother,  furrounded  by  her  children ; 
kneeling,  and  giving  the  breaft  to  one,  as  he 
Hands,  and  with  her  countenance  hanging  over 
him,  full  of  undefcribable  maternal  affection. 
This  piece  is  by  Luca  Cambiafi, 

We  now  left  the  city,  and  paffed  through 
the  Porta  Pia ;  formerly,  Porta  Nomentana. 

The  firft  thing  we  remarked  was  the  monu- 
ment 
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ment  of  St.  Conftantia,  daughter  of  Conflan- 
tine  the  Great ;  whom  he  buried  in  a  church 
that  he  had  erected  to  her  memory,  and  which 
he  called  after  her.  It  is  circular,  and  the  cu- 
pola is  fupported  by  many  pillars.  The  fine 
farcophagus  of  porphyry  had  been  deftined, 
by  Pope  Paul  the  Third,  to  adorn  his  own 
monument ;  and*  it  had  been  removed  for  that 
purpofe  when  Paul  died.  Sixtus  the  Fourth 
however  fent  it  back  to  its  proper  place. 
•  Facing  the  church,  we  find  the  traces  of 
a  hippodrome ;  or  rather  perhaps,  as  the  place 
feems  too  fmall  for  chariot  races,  of  a  circus 
for  gladiators  :  for  the  Ghriftian  Emperors,  of 
that  age,  had  not  yet  been  able  to  divert  the 
people  from  thefe  £anguinary  fpeclacles. 

We  proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  Teve- 
rona  ;  formerly  the  Anio^  and  the  Anien  ;  and 
paffed  the  bridge  on  which  the  Gaul  flood, 
when  he  defied  the  moft  valiant  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  come  forth,  and  was  flain  by  Titus 
Manlius.  The  Anio  was  the  boundary,  be- 
tween antient  Latium  and  the  country  of  the 
Sabines, 

Before  us,  we  faw  what  was  called  the 
Holy  Hill;  Mons  Sacer ;  which,  from  a  re- 
markable occurrence,  became  fo  celebrated  in 
R  4  Roman 
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Roman  hiftory.  Embittered  againft  the  Pa-? 
tricians,  and  principally  becaufe  of  the  rigour 
with  which  the  latter  purfued  to  the  utmoft 
the  yet  unmitigated  laws  againft  debtors,  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  republic,  the  greateft 
part  of  the  people  forfook  the  city.  They 
took  nothing  with  them  but  the  neceflaries 
for  exiftence  ;  attacked  no  man's  private  pro- 
perty, entrenched  themfelves  on  this  hill,  and 
there  remained  fome  days  :  neither  attacking 
nor  attacked.  This  determined  moderation, 
of  a  people  who  were  juftly  enraged  againft 
the  higher  orders,  will,  in  my  opinion,'  ever- 
laftingly  redound  to  their  honour.  The  Senate 
was  in  the  utmoft  confternation. 

Menenius  Agrippa,  a  Patrician,  who  was 
beloved  by  the  plebeians  for  the  mildnefs  of 
his  manners,  went  to  the  angry  feceders,  and 
related  to  them  the  well-known  fable  of  the 
belly  and  the  members  :  the  latter  refufing  to 
receive  food  to  the  former,  with  which  they 
were  angry,  till  they  became  impotent  and 
difeafed  :  and,  by  this  fimple  illuftration,  he 
perfuaded  them  to  return  to  the  city. 

The  people  however  made  a  condition, 
which  proved  their  profound  knowledge  of 
politics.    They  infifted  on  and  obtained  the 

right 
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right  of  choofing  officers,  from  among  them- 
felves,  whofe  perfons  mould  be  inviolable  ;  and 
whofe  office  it  mould  be  to  protect  the  people 
againft  the  oppreffions  of  the  Patricians*. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  Tribunes  of  the 
people:  a  wife  inftitution,  which  became  the 
fhield  of  the  Roman  freedom,  and  the  abufe 
of  which,  in  later  times,  efpecially  in  the  times 
of  the  Gracchi,  probably  more  conduced  to  the 
deftrucYion  of  the  republic  than  even  the  am- 
bition of  the  great :  for,  by  this,  its  defttru ca- 
tion was  long  prepared;  and  at  laft  effected. 

We  have  vifited  two  painters.  Jacob  More, 
the  firft,  is  a  Scotchman  ;  and  one  of  the  good 
landfcape  painters  of  our  times.  Among  other 
pi&ures,  he  {hewed  us  a  ftormy  fea,  with  a 
rocky  more  :  the  time  night,  the  moon  in  her 
laft  quarter,  and  obfcured,  the  lightning  de- 
fending, dead  bodies  fwimming  toward  the 
fhore,  and  fhipwrecked  mariners  half  expiring 
dragged  to  land  by  the  people.  By  this  you 
perceive  that  Jacob  More  handles  his  pencil 
like  a  poet.  The  picture  is  excellent,  and  full 
pf  terror. 

As  a  companion  to  this,  he  has  painted  the 
*  Liv.  ii.  32. 

arrival 
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arrival  of  Telemachus  and  Mentor  on  the 
ifland  of  Calypfo.  The  morning  fun  glim- 
mers, and  trembles,  on  the  foft  broken  waves 
of  the  fea.  The  ifland  is  a  charming  fpot. 
Earth,  fea,  and  air,  all  wear  the  moll  friendly 
fmiles. 

The  trees  and  foliage  of  this  painter,  how- 
ever, do  not  wave  and  breathe,  with  that 
pure  life  of  nature,  which  Hackart  has  the 
art  to  communicate.  Neither  do  I  difcover,  in 
More,  the  fame  aerial  and  linear  perfpe&ive, 
nor  thofe  charming  diftanees,  which  continu- 
ally furprife  me,  in  the  pictures  of  Hackart. 
The  dazzling  pencil  of  More  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  dipped  in  the  colours  of  nature. 

Wenzeflaus  Peter,  a  Bohemian,  has,  by  his 
diftinguiflied  talents,  been  the  carver  of  his 
own  fortune.  At  the  age  of  twenty-feven, 
he  was  a  gunfmith  ;  and  became  acquainted 
with  a  man  of  rank,  by  whofe  aid  he  inftru&ed 
himfelf  in  the  art  of  drawing.  He  began  to 
ftudy  fculpture  ;  but  painting  appeared  to  him 
a  more  ready  road  to  fame,  and  one  which 
better  pleafed  his  tafte.  When  the  gallery  of 
the  Vatican,  by  Raphael,  was  copied  for  the 
Emprefs  of  Ruflia,  he  undertook  to  afiifl;  in 
the  Arabefc;  and  foon  the  whole  was  entrufted 
i  to 
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to  him.  But  his  inclination  led  him  to  cattle 
painting  :  accordingly,  he  has  painted  animals 
of  all  kinds  ;  and,  in  this  branch  of  the  art, 
he  is  undoubtedly  without  a  rival.  I  faw  a 
large  pidure  of  Paradife,  by  his  hand,  the 
landfcape  of  which  is  beautiful.  He  has  af- 
fumed  different  attitudes  for  almoft  every  one 
of  the  animals.  The  point  of  time  he  has  chofen. 
is  the  moment  when  Eve  prefents  the  apple 
to  Adam.  He  has  two  chambers  full  of  ani- 
mals, painted  moft  of  them  as  large  as  life.  The 
Jion  and  the  dove,  the  fox  and  the  lamb,  are 
equally  familiar  to  this  mafter.  Each  indivi- 
dual animal  appears  to  me  nearly  a  greater 
mafterpiece  than  the  beautiful,  though  perhaps 
overloaded,  picture  of  Paradife. 


LETTER  LII. 

Rome,  15th  January  1792. 

I  HAVE  feen  the  pictures  of  Raphael, 
in  the  Vatican;  as  well  thofe  which  are  painted 
in  frefco,  in  the  open  gallery,  and  therefore 
■  called  Le  Loggie  di  Rafaello:  the  gallery  of  Ra- 
phael : 
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phael :  as  the  great  pictures  of  this  immortal 
matter,  in  the  apartments  of  the  Vatican,  that 
occafion  thofe  apartments  to  be  called  Le 
Stan%e  di  Rafaello:  the  apartments  of  Raphael. 
I  mean  to  fee  them  frequently  ;  and  even 
then  perhaps  I  fliall  be  able  to  prefent  no 
other  picture  to  your  mind,  than  the  general 
impreflion  they  have  produced  upon  me. 
Who  can  felecl:  parts,  where  each  compofes 
fo  beautiful,  fo  harmonious,  and  fo  perfect, 
a  whole  ?  Who  fhall  direct:  our  choice  amidft 
this  rich  fuperabundance  ?  Who  fliall  diffect 
this  dignity  in  unity  ? 

My  feelings  were  a  little  relieved,  by  in- 
dulging in  the  following  rhapfbdies  of  ima- 
gination. 

RAPHAEL. 

HOW  was  my  foul  o'erwhelm'd,  immortal  man  f 
"When,  hVd,  entranced,  fir'd  by  thy  mighty  mind, 
Fill'd  with  thy  genius,  motionlefs  I  flood  ! 
Through  all  the  Vatican  thy  fpirit  breath'd  ! 
The  dead,  called  up  by  thee,  before  me  rofe, 
Moving,  living,  breathing;  difccurfing  themes 
Of  earth  and  heaven  ;  of  angels,  martyrs,  men  5 
Of  finners  and  of  faints ;  of  apoftles  and  gods  ! 

Of  what  pure  aether  did  th'  Eternal  frame 
Thy  foul,  from  which  ftreamed,  flooding,  Nature's  firft 

Great 
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Great  Caufe  !  He  that  made,  he  that  faved,  and  he 

That  will  eternally  reward  his  beft 

Moll  admirable  workman  !  Yes,  't%vas  he 

That  did  infpire  thy  genius,  guide  thy  hand, 

And  purify  thy  fpirit !  Chafed  far  off 

Each  thought  that  glowed  not  with  celeftial  fire> 

And  fitted  thee  to  fill  the  mighty  talk  ; 

That,  daring  elfe,  audacious,  ra£h,  had  been. 

Thy  courfe  on  earth  is  run  !  Ages  have  rolled 
Over  thy  peaceful  grave  !  like  as  the  youth 
Howling  laments,  who  with  his  virgin  bride 
Is  by  the  raging  torrent  fwept  away  ; 
So  fuffering  Art,  with  wails,  and  tears,  and  cries, 
Impatient  calls,  with  anguifh  clamorous  now, 
And  now  fupplicating  her  own  Raphael, 
Her  to  re-vifit,  and  her  fons  impel 
Again  to  feize  the  pencil,  bold  and  free, 
And  emulate  the  mighty  mailer's  fire. 

Behold  the  Grecian  mufe,  with  dufty  train, 
Eril  by  Apelles  woo'd,  won,  and  enjoy 'd  ! 
Lo,  mid  the  wrecks  of  Time,  (he  weeping  (lands  j 
Ever  and  anon,  glancing  at  thy  tomb*, 
And.bitterly  remerab'ring  days  long  paft  ! 
I  hear  her  murmurs  now,  in  dead  of  night ; 
The  chafte  Diana  prefent,  though  half  veiPd, 

*  Raphael  lies  buried  in  the  church  which  is  now  called 
the  Rotunda,  formerly  the  Pantheon  ;  a  temple,  dedicated 
to  all  the  Gods.  It  was  built  by  Agrippa,  in  the  time  of 
Auguftus;  and  is  the  nobleft  building  in  Rome.  I  fhall 
fpeak  more  of  it  in  my  letters  ;  and  fhail  now  only  ?.dd  that 
there  is  a  monument  in  it  to  the  memory  of  P^aphael, 
with  his  bull. 

The 
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The  blafi:  of  darknefs  chafing  now,  and  now 
Admitting  !  Terror  ftruck,  I  hear  her figh 
For  her  departed  fons  !  And  laft  Raphael  I 
Mournful  as  the  widow'd  Spring  over  her 
Blighted  fruits  f  Or  as  the  bleak  Winter's  winds 
Howl  through  the  ruins  of  the  houfelefs  Gods, 
Thus  fearfully,  thus  plaintively,  (he  grieves  ! 

c<  Pride  of  my  heart !  Delight  of  my  eye  !  Where  ? 
u  Oh  !  Where  art  thou  fled  ?  Laurel  crown'd  by  me, 
"  And  by  my  filler  Mufes,  thee  we  caught, 
"  While  yet  an  infant,  in  our  arms  j  and  fed 
"  Thee  with  immortal  fweets !  Homer  not  more 
"  Our  nurfling  ;  nor  Plato  our  more  delight  I 
"  On  thy  forehead  beam'd  the  morning  dawn  ; 
"  Thine  eyes  mot  fire;  bright  as  meridian  day 
<c  Thy  vifage  (hone  :  while  manna  dropt  from  Heav'n, 
u  And  fruits  that  Paradife  alone  could  yield, 
"  Were  proffer'd.  to  thy  lips  !  Wifdom  thine  ear 
tc  Saluted  ;  and  Nature,  in  all  her  bloom, 
"  Splendid  in  charms,  firft  met  thy  infant  eye ; 
"  Prolific  Ihed  herrofeate  dews  around, 
"  And,  in  one  large  bequeft,  pour'd  out  her  ftores, 
"  Gave  all  (he  had,  and  taught  thee  all  {he  knew  ! 

a  Where  art  thou  now,  my  fon  ?  Too  like  the  flower, 
"  Which  the  tender  virgin  rears,  temped  fwept, 
"  The  moment  of  maturity  beheld 
"  Thee  blighted,  in  the  fullnefs  of  thy  bloom." 

Thus  mourned  the  Mufe  !  And  thus,  with  fighs  of  deep 
Regret,  penfive  I  homeward  bent  my  way. 


LET- 
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LETTER  LIII. 

Rome,  20th  January  1792. 

X  HAVE  been  three  days  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  have  again  beheld  great  and  beau- 
tiful nature,  in  this  empire  of  eternal  fpring. 

On  the  feventeenth  we  left  Rome,  and  went 
to  La  Riccia. 

Egrejfum  magna  me  excepit  Aricia  Roma, 

Hor.  i.  Sat.  v.  I, 

Leaving  imperial  Rome,  my  courfe  I  fleer 
To  poor  Aricia-  

Francis. 

We  vifited  the  Portuguefe  AmbafTador,  the 
ount  of  Soufa,  and  his  wife  ;  who  often  re* 
fide  at  a  country  houfe  in  La  Riccia^  the  an- 
tient  Aricia.  This  place  is  about  three  Ger- 
man miles  from  Rome.  At  firft,  the  Campagna 
di  Roma  on  this  fide  is  very  naked,  deftitute 
of  trees,  and  ill  cultivated ;  and  you  meet  with 
little  except  the  monuments  of  the  antients. 
The  eye  long  continues  to  follow  the  aque- 
duct which  was  carried  from  there  to  Tivoli ; 
and  which,  in  various  places,  is  fallen  to  ruins* 

Many 
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Many  of  the  fepulchres  of  the  antients  are 
on  the  road  ;  and  have  more  or  lefs  fallen  to 
decay.  They  particularly  point  out  the  di- 
rection of  the  antient  x^ppian  way  ;  on  each 
fide  of  which,  according  to  the  cuftorn  of  the 
antients,  who  erected  thefe  monuments  on 
the  road  fide,  many  are  now  Handing, 

This  cuftorn  gives  us  the  true  meaning  of 
fo  many  antient  infcriptions,  which  begin 
with  the  words  Sijle  gradum^  viator.  It  was 
rational  to  addrefs  the  paflenger  on  the  high 
road  :  but  it  is  abfurd,  or  at  leaft  thoughtlefs, 
to  begin  infcriptions  of  modern  monuments, 
erected  in  bye  places,  with  the  words  "  Stop, 
Pajlengeiv"  The  road  begem  to  be  pleafant  at 
Albano  ;  round  which  we  meet  with  fruitful 
fields,  vineyards,  and  trees.  Cqftcll  gandolfo 
lies  very  near  Albano,  on  the  left. 

Albano  is  a  fmall  infignificant  town  ;  yet  it 
is  much  vifited  and  inhabited  in  autumn,  and 
the  beginning  of  fpring,  by  the  principal  Ro- 
mans ;  who  have  villas  here.  High  old  walls, 
which  appear  to  furround  a  kind  of  court,  are 
fuppofed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  barracks  in 
which  the  Roman  foldiers  lived*  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  even  in  the  times  of  the  republic, 
there  was  a  military  ftation  here.    We  find 

in 
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ill  one  of  the  orations  of  Cicero  that,  after  the 
death  of  Csefar,  two  legions  lay  here:  the 
Fourth,  and  the  Martian.*  Pompey,  and  Clo- 
dius,  that  infamous  enemy  of  Cicero  and  of 
Rome,  here  had  coiintry  houfes:  as  afterward 
had  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Domitian.  Many 
great  ruins  of  the  villa  of  the  latter  are  at  pre- 
fent  to  be  feen  in  the  Villa  Barbarini.  They 
extend  as  far  as  Cajlell  gandolfo,  and  to  the 
banks  of  the  Alban  lake  ;  on  which  Domitian 
lifed  to  reprefent  his  Naumachia.  Ruins; of 
an  a  mphitheatre,  and  vaft  terraces  Supported 
by  arcades,  are  the  principal  objects.  In  this 
villa  he  gave  the  feftival  of  Minerva,  exhi- 
bited combats  of  gladiators  and  wild  beads, 
declaimed  as  a  tragedian,  exhibited  his  ikill 
in  mooting  the  arrow^  held  public  difputations 
with  philosophers, and  poets,  and  made  equally 
vain  pretenfions  to  wit  and  learning 

It  is  probable  that  the  villa  of  Domitian  was 
built  in  the  very  place  where  the  villa  of  Clo- 
dius  had  formerly  flood.  Cicero  called  this 
laft  villa  the  great  fubftru&ion  £,  or  prodi- 

*  Cic.  Phil.  3.  •}•  Suet,  in  vita  Dom.  c.  4. 

%  — Albanos  tutnulos  atque  lucos,  Albanorumque  pbrutcs 
eras,  quas  Clodius,  cafis  JanEliJfiinis  lucii ,  fubftruftionihus  fuit 
cppreJTerat.    Cic  pro  Milonc. 

Vol,  II.  S  gious 
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gious  pile  ;  which  mult,  have  been  difcovef* 
able  had  it  been  on  a  different  fpot. 

Thefe  feats,  and  the  legions  which  were 
quartered  here,  gave  Albano  its  origin,  as  a 
town,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperors  of  the  firft 
century.  The  diftridt  of  Albano  was  fo  called 
after  the  antient  town  of  Alba;  which  was 
much  older  than  Rome,  and  which  the  Ro- 
mans deflroyed  about  fix  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  building  of  Albano.  La  Riecia  is  one 
of  the  oldeft  towns  of  Italy.  About  eleven 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift*  the 
antient  inhabitants  of  Aricia,  who  were  the 
Sidi&i  were  driven  out  of  the  country  by  the 
united  power  of  the  Pclafgi  and  the  Ocnoir:>~ 
Thefe  Siculi,  and  their  brothers  in  Latium, 
who  took  their  name  from  an  antient  king 
called  Sicidus^  fled  to  Sicily;  and  gave  their 
name  t  o  the  then  inhabited  ill  and  of  Sicania. 

Had  the  Latins  given  ear  to  a  citizen  of 
Aricia,  called  Turnus  Herdonius,  Rome  per- 
haps would  not  have  been  the  fovereign  of  the 
world.  Tarquin  the  Proud  furamoned  the 
chief  men  of  the  Latins  to  the  Ferentinian 
grpvc,  and  there  fufTered  them  to  wait.  Tur- 
nus warned  them  &g&kfft  his  pride,  and  advifed 
Lis  comrades  to  return  heme.- 

Tarquin 
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Tarquin  at  laft  appeared,  and  apologifed. 
In  the  night,  he  caufed  arms  to  be  brought  to 
the  houfe  of  Turnus,  fummoned  the  chiefs 
of  Latium  to  appear  early,  and  accufed  Tur- 
nus  of  intending  to  have  put  himfelf  and  the 
other  aflfembled  princes  to  death.  The  arms 
were  found,  and  Turnuswas  feized  and  thrown 
into  the  Ferentinian  fountain,  inclofed  in  a 
cage  of  oziers,  in  which  {tones  were  put*. 

The  prefent  Riccia  is  built  on  the  height 
where  the  fortrefs  of  antient  Aricia  flood; 
which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  church, 
built  by  Bernini,  is  very  beautiful.  There  is 
a  cupola,  on  the  rotunda,  of  a  beautiful  and 
perfectly  hemifpherical  form ;  which  form  we 
mifs  in  St.  Peter's  church.  But  this  ornament 
is  more  proper  for  a  rotunda  than  for  a  ftruc- 
ture  like  St.  Peter's  ;  where  the  cupola  is 
raifed  upon  a  fquare- 

The  country  between  Albano  and  Riccia  is 
very  pleafant.  It  is  embellifhed  with  oaks, 
and  the  evergreen  prickly  oak  of  an  extraor- 
dinary fize ;  with  rocks,  rivulets,  and  a  prof- 
peel:  to  the  fea.  On  a  hill,  near  the  fmall 
town  of  Riccia,  is  a  large  park  ;  which  apper- 


*  Liv.  i.  5c 
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tains  to  a  palace  of  the  family  of  the  Princes 
Ck'igi.  The  park  is  beautiful,  becaufe  no  in- 
tentional decorating  plan  has  injured  it;  but  it  is 
refigned  to  the  charms  of  ever  various  nature. 
And  how  aclive  is  (he,  when  fhe  remains  un- 
difturbed,  in  this  mild  climate  ! 

Near  Riccia,  there  is  an  antient  monu- 
ment ;  which  fome  have  fuppofed  to  be  the 
fepulchre  of  the  Horatii  and  Curlatli. 

The  number  five,  of  the  towers,  which  are 
raifed  on  a  very  durable  foundation,  appears 
to  favour  this  opinion.  But  why  were  the 
heroes  buried  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  Rome  ? 

Others  affidni  that  Clodius,  who  fell  by  the 
hand,  of  Milo  near  this  place,  was  entombed 
here.-  A  third  opinion  is  that  Cornelia,  the 
widow  of  Pompey,  erected  this  monument 
near  his  villa  ;  and' that  the  five  towers  are 
the  tokens  of  as  many  triumphs,  granted  to 
this  great  leader. 

,  South  of  the  town  lies  a  pleafant  valley;- 
which  is  caMed  Vallc  di  Riccia  :  the  Valley  of 
Riccia.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  it  was  called  Voritx 
vallis  Aric'uia  .  The  great  naturalift  fays 
that, -  in  antient  times,  this  valley  had  been  a 

*  Plin.Nat.  Hifls  Six.  8. 
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lake  ;  and  appearances  confirm  his  teftimony. 
The  valley  is  circumfcribed  and  fhut  in  by  a 
high  border ;  which  is  embellifhed  by  trees, 
vineyards,  and  gardens.  The  valley  itfelf  is 
uncommonly  fertile;  and  is  watered  by  a  canal, 
which  is  brought  here  from  the  lake  of  Ne?ni. 

The  lake  of  Albano,  overlooked  by  high 
and  rocky  fhores,  and  fhaded  by  numerous 
trees,  lies  below  Albano  and  Caftell  gandolfo. 
Here  I  faw  at  this  feafon  and  entirely  green, 
bearing  its  yellow  flowers,  the  Me  die  ago  ar- 
borea :  the  cytifus  of  Virgih  This  lake,  as 
well  as  the  valley  near  Riccia  and  the  lake  of 
Nemi,  afford  vifible  traces  of  volcanos.  Pliny 
had  read  in  antient  wrriters  that,  formerly,  the 
earth  of  the  lands  that  lie  below  Aricia  would 
have  caught  fire,  if  a  hot  coal  had  fallen  upon 
them  f, 

The  crater  of  the  volcano,  after  a  violent 
difcharge  of  the  fire  within,  gave  way ;  and 
the  cooling  lava  affumed  the  figure  of  an  in- 
verted cone.  The  rain,  and  the  water  de- 
fending from  the  heights,  gradually  filled  this 
hard  bed  ;  from  which  there  was  no  outlet. 
In  proportion  as  the  uppermost  lava  was  un- 


*  Plin.  Nat.  HKt.  ii.  107. 
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dermined,  it  formed  itfelf  into  earth ;  and 
being  warned  down  by  torrents  of  rain,  the 
water  was  confequently  raifed.  Probably,  it 
might  long  have  maintained  a  fubterranean 
connexion  with  the  fea  :  for  naturalifts  affirm 
that  there  is  a  neceflary  cooperation  between 
the  ocean  and  the  eruptions  of  volcanos.  Ac- 
cording to  the  teftirnony  of  Livy,  wThen  the 
F<?/7  were  befieged,  the  water  cf  the  lake  of  Al- 
bano  rofe  to  an  extraordinary  height ;  though 
it  had  not  been  increafed  by  any  unufual  rains. 
Wearied  by  a  ten  years'  fiege,  and  terrified 
by  figns  which  they  confidered  as  fearful,  the 
Romans  fent  ambafladors  to  Delphi ;  who  re- 
ceived the  following  anfwer  from  the  oracle  : 
"  Romans,  beware  that  the  water  remain  no 
"  longer  in  the  lake  of  Albano.  Beware  that 
"  it  difcharge  itfelf  not  into  the  fea.  Give  it 
"  paffage  through  the  fields,  which  it  will  wa- 
"  ten  By  cutting  canals,  it  may  all  be  dried 
"  up  :  then  boldly  attack  the  walls  of  the 
«  foe*." 

The  Romans  were  the  more  aftonifhed  at 
this  fpeech  becaufe  an  old  man,  of  the  Veli^ 
had  called  to  the  Roman  foldiers — "  that  the 


*  Liv.  v. 
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"  Romans  would  never  takp  the  town,  till  the 
61  water  of  the  lake  of  Albano  mould  be  drawn 
*  away."  The  water  was  drVwn  off,  through 
a  canal,  to  the  height  that  it  is  at  prefent ; 
and  in  the  fame  year  the  Romans  took  the 
town. 

Cicero,  in  his  treatife  Be  Dlvlnatione,  gives 
us  to  underftand  that  the  Senate  was  much  lefs 
induced  to  this  work  by  motives  of  fuperftition5 
than  by  a  perception  of  the  advantage  ^  which 
fuch  a  canal  would  be;  in  watering  and  render- 
ing the  country  fruitful,  which  till  that  time 
had  been  barren.  The  prediction  of  the  old 
man,  which  probably  was  only  uttered  in  de- 
rifion,  might  furnifh  this  wife  affembly  with 
an  opportunity  of  encouraging  the  people  to 
the  undertaking,  by  the  furprifing  anfwer  ob- 
tained from  the  oracle. 

The  inferior  more  of  the  lake  of  Albano 
may  be  about  one  German  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter in  circumference.  In  the  upper  part,  its 
rocky  bed  extends,  and  afterward  contracts ; 
fo  as  to  affume  the  form  of  a  funnel.  I  de- 
fended through  a  winding  path,  among  wood 
and  fhrubs,  to  the  place  where  the  outlet,  emif- 
fariiim,  of  the  lake  had  been  made.  When  I 
was  below5 1  faw  large  halls,  hewn  in  the  rock, 

S  4    [  furroiuided 
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furrounded  by  ftone  walls,  and  probably  at 
one  time  faced  with  marble ;  which  many 
fuppofe  to  have  been  baths.  I  believe  that 
they  were  in  honour  of  the  Nymphs  of  the 
lake  ;  and  probably  thefe  halls  appertained  to 
the  villa  of  Domitian.  After  fome  paces,  I 
arrived  at  a  lofty  wall  conftrudted  with  large 
ftones.  A  fiflierman  of  Albano,  who  kept 
the  key  of  the  door,  gave  me  admiffion  ;  and 
I  entered  a  fquare  court,  three  fides  of  which 
were  inclofed  by  fimilar  walls*  The  prickly 
oak  had  taken  root,  between  the  uppermoft 
ftones  ;  and  had  grown  to  a  very  uncommon 
fize.  It  had  likewife  extended  itfelf  down- 
ward, in  two  lateral  branches;  and,  while  its 
evergreen  foliage  was  penetrated  by  the  blue 
light  of  heaven,  it  overfhadowed  the  whole 
court  and  the  external  fides  of  the  wall. 

Behind  the  open  fide  of  the  court  is  a  great 
circular  hall.  The  water  of  a  canal,  cut  in  its 
rocky  bed,  flows  through  the  middle  of  the 
court  and  the  hall.  The  canal  may  be  about 
fifteen  hundred  paces  from  this  to  the  o.her 
fide  of  the  hill,  where  it  finds  its  outlet. 

Livy,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  con- 
template the  immenfe  works  of  the  later  Ra- 
mans, mentions  this  work  in  the  following  cold 

words ; 
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words :  "  The  water  of  the  lake  of  Albano 
was  conducted  through  the  fields:"  but  im- 
mediately afterward  he  adds,  in  a  bolder  tone  : 
"  and  Fate  vifited  the  Veil  V ■  This  work, 
which  was  begun  and  ended  two  thoufand 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  years  ago, 
would  have  excited  our  aftonifhment  had  it 
been  undertaken  in  thofe  ages  when  Rome 
had  attained  its  greateft  power  :  Rome,  which, 
three  hundred  and  fifty-feven  years  after  its 
foundation,  poffefled  no  more  than  a  little 
corner  of  little  Latium. 

1  f* 

The  hill  of  Albano  rifes,  beyond  the  lake, 
over  leffer  heights  like  a  pyramid.  Ferentina 
Hands  on  the  right,  with  its  grove ;  in  which 
the  antient  Latins  were  accuftomed  to  aflem- 
ble  and  deliberate,  and  to  pay  honour  to  the 
Gods.  In  more  early  times,  they  held  thefe 
aflemblies  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Albano ; 
where  there  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  La- 
tian  Jupiter,  which  was  held  facred  by  the 
Romans. 

The  Roman  generals  were  accuftomed  to 
keep  their  triumphs  on  this  hifl,  when  the  Se- 
nate denied  them  a  triumph  in  the  Capitol. 

*  Jam  ex  lacu  Albano  aqua  emijfa  in  agrosy  Vejcfquz  Fata 
appetebanU    Liv.  V.  19. 

Here 
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Here  was  the  triumph  of  the  great  Marcellus 
kept;  and  afterward  a  fmall  triumph,  or  an 
ovation,  in  Rome  #,  for  the  conqueft  of  Sy- 
racufe.  % 

This  hill  was  famous  among  the  fuperfti- 
tious  Romans  for  the  numerous  auguries,  and 
wonders,  which  were  here  divulged  to  them  ~j" . 
It  lies  higher  than  the  hills  around  it,  is  often 
covered  with  clouds,  and  may  frequently  have 
been  {truck  with  lightning.  At  prefent  it 
only  forebodes  rain.  Monte  Cavo  ha  il  capello  : 
plover  a*  "  The  hill  Cavo  "  has  his  hat  on  ;  it 
will  rain:"  fay  the  country  people,  when  its 
fummit  is  covered  with  clouds.  They  call 
it  Monte  Cavo  ;  the  hollow  hill ;  and  Monte 
delle  Cave ;  the  hill  with  hollows ;  becaufe 
many  hollow  places  have  been  made  in  it.  In 
the  ages  of  the  Romans,  it  was  ftruck  with 
lightning  at  one  time,  rained  ftones  at  ano- 

*  Liv.  xxvi.  21.  In  the  triumph,  the  viclor  was  drawn 
in  a  chariot  and  four;  and  facrificed  an  ox  to  Jupiter, 
In  the  ovation^he  walked  ;  and  facrificed  a  iheep.  Mar- 
cellus was  denied  a  triumph,  becaufe  the  war  in  Sicily 
was  not  ended,  and  his  army  not  returned. 

f  Vulpius  is  of  opinion  that,  for  this  reafon,  Jupiter 
was  worThipped  here  ;  under  whofe  name  the  antient 
mythologies  underflood  the  air.  Fetus  Latium  Pro/a- 
www,  vol.  vii,  p.  35, 

ther 
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ther,  and  voices  were  heard  to  iffue  from  it  at 
a  third.  That  it  rained  flones  there  is  fre* 
quent  teftimony  ;  which  proves  this  diftrict 
to  be  of  a  volcanic  nature.  Yet  the  hill  betrays 
no  figns  of  a  crater,  nor  of  lava;  although  thefe 
parts  are  full  of  fuch  fubftances,  according 
to  the  teftimony  of  naturalifts. 

The  filherman,  who  fhewed  me  the  canal 
of  the  lake,  told  me  that  the  Devil  was  fre- 
quently feen  on  its  banks.  Are  not  tales  like 
thefe  the  remains  of  the  antient  credulity  of 
the  Romans,  who  believed  in  fo  many  won- 
ders of  the  hill  of  Albano  ?  This  appears  to 
me  the  more  probable  becaufe  the  common 
people  of  this  country,  who  have  fuch  lively 
fartcies,  and  are  fo  delighted  and  fed  by  their 
own  terrific  legendary  tales,  have  no  fear  of 
ghofts  and  hobgoblins.  Their  adive  imagi- 
nations feem  rather  to  delight  in  lively  pic- 
tures than  in  gloomy.  Perhaps  for  this  they 
may  thank  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  ferenity 
of  the  climate,  and  the  lightnefs  of  the  air: 
perhaps  they  are  in  part  indebted  to  their 
noble  and  humanizing  architecture.  Our 
Gothic  churches,  with  their  interfe&ing  aifles 
and  monuments,  muft  fill  the  heart  with 
gloom.    To  thefe  may  be  added  our  long 

nights* 
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nights.  The  farther  we  proceed,  northward, 
the  more  numerous  we  find  thefe  fantaftic 
images  of  fpectres,  and  goblins. 

The  antient  Alba,  the  mother  of  Rome,  was 
built  between  the  hill  and  the  lake.  This 
town  extended  itfelf  fouthward,  and  was  called 
Alba  the  long ;  to  diftinguifli  it  from  another 
Alba,  which  flood  near  the  lake  Fucinus. 

When  Numitor  was  dead,  who,  after  the 
murder  of  the  ufurper  Amulius,  had  placed 
his  grandfons  Romulus  and  Remus  on  the 
throne  of  Alba,  the  people  of  Alba  would  not 
acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of  Romulus. 
Tullus  Hoftilius,  the  third  King  of  Rome, 
waged  war  againft  the  Albanians ;  and  an 
agreement  was  made  that  three  young  men, 
on  each  part,  mould  be  chofen  for  the  combat, 
and  that  the  city  of  thofe  who  remained  vic- 
tors mould  bear  the  rule.    The  three  Curi- 
atii,  all  brothers,  appeared  on  the  part  of  Alba  ; 
and  the  three  Horatii  on  the  part  of  Rome. 
Of  the  fix  combatants  only  one  of  the  Ho- 
ratii was  left  living :  but  the  General  of  Alba 
would  not  fubmit  to  this  decifion  of  victory. 
A  battle  £nfued,  the  Romans  were  victorious, 
the  Albanian  General,  as  a  public  violator, 
was  torn  afunder  by  four  horfes ;  and  the  city 

of 
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of  Alba  was  razed:  the  temple  only  was  left 
ftanding.  The  rights  of  citizenfhip  were 
granted,  by  the  Romans,  to  the  Albanians. 

Whether  Alba  was  founded  by  iEneas,  or  by 
his  Ion,  for  of  the  father's  coming  to  Italy  I 
very  much  doubt,  its  origin  could  not  be  later 
than  the  Trojan  war ;  but  might  be  earlier. 
No  certain  traces  of  the  city  of  Alba  remain. 
It  is  affirmed  that  ruins  were  difcovered  by 
fome  huntfmen :  but  the  knowledge  of  huntf- 
men,  as  antiquarians,  is  little  to  be  trufted. 
Neither  mull  we  forget  that  the  Italians  are 
very  much  addicted  to  prattle,  with  vanity,  of 
their  antient  remains. 

The  lake  of  Nemi  is  lefs  than  the  lake  of 
Albano  ;  but  its  banks  are  ftill  more  pleafant. 
High  rocks,  and  fhady  hills,  furround  it  on 
every  fide;  and  the  declivities  are  in  part 
planted  with  trees,  and  in  part  with  vineyards 
and  gardens.  Two  frhali  towns,  oppofite  to 
each  other,  Ncrnl  toward  the  eaft,  and  Genzano 
toward  the  weft,  are  built  high  upon  the 
fhore.  Genzano  is  fo  called  after  its  antient 
name  Cynthianum  :  or  Fanum  Cynthia:  the 
temple  of  Cynthia.  You  know  that  Apollo 
and  Diana  were  called  Cynthius  and  Cynthia  ; 
after  the  mountain  Cynthus  in  Delos ;  becaufe 

Latona 
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Latona  was  delivered  of  them  both  in  this 
ifland.  According  to  ftill  earlier  mythology, 
Apollo  only  was  born  in  Delos  *  ;  and  Diana 
in  the  little  ifland  Qrtygla,  near  Sicilla  :  on 
which  the  moft  antient  and  the  only  remain- 
ing part  of  Syracufe  now  ftands.  In  the  tem- 
ples of  Diana  this  Goddefs  was  worfhipped 
under  the  title  of  Diana  Scythica,  or  Diana 
Taurica,  in  antient  Latium  ;  becaufe  that  it 
was  believed  that  Oreftes  and  Iphigenia  had 
ftolen  her  image  and  brought  it  hither.  Nemi 
was  called  after  the  grove  of  this  temple, 
which  the  Romans  named  Nemus :  the  word 
Ncmus  fignifying  a  grove.  I  know  not  whe- 
ther the  Romans  of  thofe  times  had  named 
the  deep  ftill  and  clear  lake  of  Nemi  the 
mirror  of  Diana ;  but  it  is  often  fo  called  by 
the  prefent  Italians.  It  was  generally  called 
by  the  antients  Lacus  nemorofus,  the  lake  of 
the  foreft ;  becaufe  it  is  furrounded  by  forefts. 
There  is  a  fmall  pleafant  path  in  moft  parts  by 
the  fide  of  the  lake ;  which  is  (haded  by  the 
chefnut,  the  poplar,  and  the  alder  tree. 

The  antient  town  of  Nemi  ftands  very 
high,  on  a  rock;  under  which,  on  the  declivity 

*  Homer's  Hymn  to  Apollo. 
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of  the  more,  the  rivulet  fpringS  of  which 
Ovid,  in  his  beautiful  fables,  relates  ^that  the 
difconfolate  Egeria,  after  the  death  of  Numa, 
wandered  weeping  here  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  ;  and  that,  melting  in  tears,  lhe  was 
metamorphofed  by  Diana  into  this  ftream, 

 montifque  jacens  radicihus  imis 

JLiquiftir  in  lacrimaSy  donee  pietate  dole  nits 
Mota  Joror  Phccbi  gelidum  de  corpore  fontem 
Fecit)  et  aternas  artas  tenuavii  in  undas. 

Ovid.  lib.  xv.  54S— jt  > 

Beneath  die  hill  all  comfortlefs  fire  laid, 
The  dropping  tears  her  eyes  inceffant  (hed ; 
Till  pitying  Phcebe  eas'd  her  pious  woe, 
Thaw'd  to  a  fpring  whofe  dreams  for  ever  flow. 

Dryden,  809-, 

The  fame  poet  tells  us  that  Hippolytus,  the 
fon  of  Thefeus,  after  his  flight  from  Athens 
to  Troczen,  and  being  dragged  by  his  horfes, 
Which  had  been  terrified  by  the  monfter  rifmg 
from  the  ocean,  was  again  reftored  to  life  by 
iEfculapius.  By  favour  of  Diana,  in  recom- 
penfe  for  his  continence,  he  having  refifted  the 
enflamed  felicitations  of  his  ftepmother,  Phse- 
drav  he  was  admitted  one  of  the  lefTer  Dei- 
ties 5 
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ties ;  and  inhabited  the  grove  of  the  Goddefs^ 
under  the  name  of  Virbhis  *. 

As  I  was  proceeding  along  the  bank  of  the 
lake,  I  heard  the  running  of  a  rivulet  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  and,  afcending  the  hill,  I  came  to  its 
fource.  Here  it  foftly  murmured  along,  and 
meandered  through  the  herbage  ;  till  it  con- 
cealed itfelf  among  the  rocks, which  were  over- 
grown by  ivy  to  a  confiderable  height.  Pre- 
fently  afterward  it  rufhed  from  among  the 
evergreen  ivy,  frothing  and  noify.  The  me- 
tamorphofed  Egeria,  widowed,  and  mourning 
for  Numa,  now  gives  motion  to  four  mills 
before  fhe  arrives  at  the  lake.  Thus,  in  an- 
tient  times,  the  widows  of  imprifoned  heroes, 
and  of  flain  kings,  have  frequently  been  re- 
duced to  the  moft  degrading  labours,  and  to 
work  in  mills. 

The  Romans  have  likewife  made  a  canal 
from  this  lake,  by  which  it  is  prevented  from 
overflowing.  This  canal  runs  into  another, 
in  the  valley  of  Riccia  ;  which  by  thefe  means 
is  become  extremely  fruitful. 

The  whole  country  is  very  charming,  and 


Ovid.  lib.  xv.  497. 


well 
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Well  cultivated.  The  farmers  are  induftrious  ; 
and  tne  inhabitants  of  Genzano  muft  be  pro- 
fperous,  for  they  have  built  a  handfome  church 
at  their  own  expence.  Nemi  fupplies  Rome 
with  excellent  fruit.  Much  charcoal  is  burnt 
in  thefe  parts.  Their  fields  and  kitchen  gar- 
den ■  are  well  managed  ;  and  their  vineyards 
induftrioufly  fupplied  with  reed  poles.  The 
ftrong  reed,  Arufido  Donax,  grows  to  an  afto- 
nifhing  height,  in  all  the  lakes  and  marfhy 
places  of  Italy.  It  is  introduced  into  gardens  ; 
partly  to  fupport  weak  plants,  and  partly, 
while  the  reeds  are  young,  to  feparate,  by 
being  twined  together^  the  flower  beds  from 
each  other. 

We  are  not  often  now,  as  in  the  time  of 
Horace,  invited  to  drink  Albanian  wine  of 
nine  years  old :  though  this  wine  is  ftill 
brought  in  great  quantities  to  Rome  *. 

The 

*  EJl  mihi  nonum  fuperantis  annum 
Plenus  Albani  cadus-~ 

Hor,  iv.  od.  II. 

Phillis,  I  have  a  calk  of  wine, 
Mellow'd  by  fummers  more  than  nine. 

Francis. 


Horace,  in  one  of  his  fatires,  defcribing  the  voluptuous 
Vol.  IL  T  giver 
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The  vines  of  Aricia  were  formerly  famous 
for  their  extraordinary  height.  Cineas,  the 
friend  and  ambaffador  of  Pyrrhus,  was  fur- 
prifed  at  them:  but  he  thought  the  wine 
acid,  and  fald  that  the  mother  of  the  "winer 
the  grape,  deferved  to  be-  crucified  on  fo  high 
a  crofs  *.  Near  Riccia  are  great  remains  of 
the  antient  Viadppia  ;  or  Appian  way  ;  which 
Appius  Claudius,  the  Blind,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  442,  while  he  was  Cenfor,  conflrueled. 
It  is  paved  with  broad  fiones,  which  the  Ita- 
lians call  felcl  (feloe)  from  the  Latirl,  jue§fa 
They  are  blue,  and  of  volcanic  origin  ;  a  kind 
of  lava.  In  this  place  the  road  is  cut  through 
the  fide  of  a  hill ;  and,  that  the  earth  might 
not  fail  down  and  overwhelm  it,  the  antients 
have  given  it  a  fupport  of  large  Hones,  with 
a  degree  of  labour  which  cannot  be  beheld 

giver  of  a  banquet,  appears  to  rank  this  wine  as  equal  to 
that  cf  Falernia. 

.          Albanum^  Mcccenas^fivc  FaUrnum 

CI?  ?nngh  appofiiis  ddcBai^  habcmus  utr unique. 

Lib.  ii.  fat.  8.  v.  i6» 

If  Alban  and  Falerman  pleafe  you  mere, 

$0  fays  our  hoft,  you  may  have  both  good  ftore. 

Francis. 

#  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  xiv.  U 

without 
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without  amazement.  The  road  is  not  bread ; 
becaufe  the  carriages  of  the  antients  were  nar- 
row in  their  conftrucYion.  Their  horfes  were 
not  (hod  ;  for  which  reafbn  the  fmooth  ftones 
were  to  them  no  inconvenience.  Yet  horfes 
that  are  fhod  foon  accuftomthemfelves  to  fuch 
roads.  The  Daniili  horfe  of  Count  Soufa, 
which  I  rode,  has  gone  very  fafely  over  thefe 
fmooth  ftones  . 

In  other  refpedts,  the  Roman  roads  had 
many  great  advantages.  As  far  as  it  was  pof- 
fible,  they  were  conftru&ed  in  a  right  line; 
and  in  the  fhorteft  direction.  They  were  con- 
venient ;  becaufe  the  flat  ftones  neither  jolted, 
occafioned  the  foot  of  mail  to  flip,  nor  injured 
the  hoof  of  the  horfe.  They  were  not  damag- 
ed by  rain  ;  becaufe  it  would  not  lie  on  a  flip- 
pery  pavement :  and  their  duration  is  a  proof 
of  their  ftrength. 

Going  in  a  carriage  on  the  road  to  Pale- 
flrinci)  formerly  Praneflc^  one  of  the  oldeft  and 
moil  famous  towns  of  Latium,  I  alighted  with 
Signor  Fea,  the  Italian  tranflator  of  Wio.kel- 
maan,  and  examined  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of 

*  All  Naples  is  paved  with  lava  \  as  are  the  high  roads 
of  Naples.  The  horfes  accuftomed  to  them  will  often  flip  ; 
but  I  have  feen  none  of  them  fall. 

T<2  the 
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the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius.  Little  of  the 
walls  above  the  ground  is  now  remaining;  but 
the  broad  terraces  and  large  foundations  denote 
the  circumference  of  this  villa.  From  this 
place  I  had  an  extenfive  profpecl:.  Before 
me  \dcyVeletri\  formerly  Velitra\  an  antient 
town  of  the  Volfci ;  beyond  that,  Cora;  which 
was  likewife  an  antient  town  of  the  fame  peo- 
ple. On  the  broad  declivity  of  a  hill  to  the 
right,  was  a  long  frreteh  of  the  marfh  of  Pom- 
ptincz;  and  at  the  extent  of  the  horizon,  the 
high  promontory  of  Circe.  I  was  not  a  little 
delighted  to  fee  the  regions  of  Homer. 

Homer  called  this  promontory  an  ifland. 
Either  the  marfh  of  Pomptinae,  in  antient 
times,  extended  to  what  is  now  the  land  fide 
of  this  hill,  or  Homer,  having  feen  it  from 
the  fea,  fuppofed  it  to  be  an  ifland  *. 

Cluverius,  who  was  no  lefs  acute  than  in- 
duftrious  in  his  enquiries,  fays  that  the  hill 
appeared,  as  well  by  fea  as  on  fhore,  to  be  an 

*  'Aiatyv  3°  k;  vncov  a$uion&  *  kvSd  hats 

Ody,  x.  135,36. 
Now  dropp'd  our  anchors  in  th'  Aean  bay, 
Where  Circe  dwelt,  the  daughter  of  the  day. 

Pope,  b.  x.  157. 

7  ifland ; 
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ifland  *;  and,  from  the  place  where  I  flood, 
I  fhould  have  taken  it  for  a  high  ifland.  It 
appears  to  me  about  as  high  as,  or  perhaps 
higher  than,  the  ifland  Gorgone  ;  which  we 
faw  at  Pifa.  The  villa  of  Antoninus  Pius 
flood  near  the  antient  Latin  town  Lanuvium; 
which  was  the  native  place  of  this  Emperor; 
and  ftill  more  near  to  the  temple  and  grove 
of  yuno  S  of  pit  a )  mentioned  by  Livy  and  other 
writers.  This  temple  mult  have  been  famous 
in  the  fourth  century  after  the  building  of 
Rome,  when  the  Romans  granted  the  rights 
of  citizens  to  the  people  of  Lanuvium^  and  the 
enjoyment  of  all  things,  in  common,  except 
the  ufe  of  this  temple  and  grove  f .  The  foun- 
dation of  the  temple  is  ftill  vifible.  As  I  en- 
tered the  little  town  of  Lanuvium^  which  is 
now  called  Civitd  Lavina^  Signor  Fea  pointed 
out  to  me  the  remains  of  two  beautiful  pillars 
that  now  fupport  a  cellar  in  a  wretched  houfe, 
and  which  it  is  probable  formerly  belonged 
to  the  temple  of  Juno. 

The  modern  name  of  this  town  has  led 
many,  even  among  the  Italian  antiquaries,  into 
a  whimfical  error :  they  confound  Lanuvium 


Cluv.  Ital.  Ant.  f  Liv.  viii.  14. 

T  3  with 
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with  Lavinlum  ;  which  is  fituated  be  fide  the 
fea;  from  which  Lanuvium  is  diftant  two 
German  miles.  One  error  gave  rife  to  ano- 
ther, and  it  has  farther  been  affirmed  that  the 
fea,  which  actually  has  receded  from  the  fhore, 
formerly  warned  its  walls.  There  is  an  iron 
ring  in  the  wall  of  a  houfe,  to  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  account,  iEneas,  when  he  landed, 
moored  his  veffel. 

Near  La  Riccia,  I  faw  at  this  time  an  al- 
mond tree  in  bloom.    What  a  climate  is  this  5 


LETTER  LIV. 

Rome,  2 1  ft  January  1702, 

I  HAVE  feen  the  famoifs  picture  of 
Raphael,  the  transfiguration  ;  which  is  in  the 
church  of  San  Pietro  in  Montorio.  Confident 
in  his  own  powers,  he  has  been  daring  beyond 
imitation :  or  perhaps,  he  has  clone  that,  of 
which,  if  it  be  blameable,he  knew  the  defects 
would-  be  overpowered  by  the  beauty  of  the 
thought,  and  its  execution.    A  genius  like 

Raphael 
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Raphael  will  ftand  in  no  need  of  pardon: 
he  will  rather  enforce  aflonifhment.  He  will 
deliberately  bid  defiance  to  rule ;  and  will 
delight  himfelf  with  his  own  daring. 

The  fports  of  genius  are  proper  to  itfelf. 
Raphael  has  fhewn  us  Chrift  high  in  the 
clouds :  a  little  lower,  above  the  mountain, 
Elias  and  Mofes  are  hovering:  John,  James, 
and  Peter,  lie  extended  in  ecftacy  cn  its  film* 
mit;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  polfeffed 
man,  out  of  whom  the  other  difciples  could  ' 
not  drive  the  Devil  during  the  abfence  of 
Chrift. 

At  what  place  could  we  be  ftationed,  fo  as 
to  fee  at  once  the  fignificaut  countenances  of 
all  thefe  perfons  ?  Raphael  affords  no  time  to 
the  feverity  of  criticifm.  His  illufions  are 
enchanting  !  Terror  feizes  us,  at  the  afpect 
of  the  poffefled  youth  !  We  participate  the 
embarraiTment  of  the  difciples,  the  attention 
of  the  fpe&ators,  the  anguiih  of  the  enquiring 
eyes  of  the  father,  who  wifhes  to  know  if  his 
Ton  can  be  relieved,  and  the  bitter  grief  of  the 
mother  and  the  ftfter  !  Our  eye  fearfully 
wanders  farther  :  we  are  entranced  with  the 
difciples:  with  the  two  great  prophets,  we 
ardently  afpire  after  heaven;  afpire  with  them 

T4  tc 
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to  approach  him  who  afcends  in  clemency^ 
furrounded  by  the  rays  of  eternal  glory  !  hirri 
who  beams  with  love,  with  grace,  with  dig- 
nity undefcribable  !  his  devotion  rifing  in 
ecftacy  ;  his  mercy  and  infinite  benevolence 
defcending  to  blefs  the  earth  ! 

Snarler,  where  is  thy  fting  ?  Critic,  where 
is  thy  victory  ? 


LETTER  LV. 

Rome,  23d  January  1792. 

No  private  perfon  in  Europe,  and 
very  few  princes,  poffefs  fo  ample  and  excel- 
lent a  collection  of  antiques  as  the  Prince 
Borghefe,  in  his  villa  ;  which  is  near  the  walls 
of  Rome.  A  mere  catalogue  of  them  would 
fill  many  pages.  I  mail  confequently  be 
obliged  to  follow  my  ufual  cuftom,  of  men- 
tioning none  but  fuch  as  I  think  are  the  mod 
meritorious. 

The  very  walls  of  the  houfe,  particularly 
toward  the  garden,  are  embellifhed  with  feve- 
xal  bajfi  rclievi  of  farcophagt^  many  of  which 

W70uI4 
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would  probably  be  the  principal  ornaments  of 
a  German  or  Northern  cabinet  of  art.  I  much 
doubt  whether  any  king  poffeffes  fix  pillars  of 
lumacelloj  or  {hell  marble  *,  in  his  moft  mag- 
nificent apartment,  equal  to  thofe  which  are 
placed  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  villa.  You 
know  that  I  do  not  fet  any  extraordinary  value 
upon  things  of  this  kind  ;  the  exceflive  pomp 
of  wrhich  was  efteemed,  by  the  nobleft  men 
of  antient  Rome,  as  the  harbinger  and  the 
caufe  of  its  decline  f  :  but  I  laugh,  when  I  re- 
collect how  many  of  our  little  and  our  great 

*  A  fpecies  of  marble,  mixed  with  petrified  fhells  of 
periwiiiKies,  which  it  is  faid  is  no  longer  to  be  found.  T. 

f  When  Fabius  had  taken  Tarentum,  he  left  the  citi- 
zens their  beautiful  ftatues,  concealing  a  ferious  thought 
in  a  jell.  "  Let  us,"  faid  he,  "  leave  the  Tarentines  their 
angry  Gods !"  Cato  of  Utica,  having  conquered  the 
ifland  of  Cyprus  in  the  name  of  Rome,  took  no  flatue 
but  that  of  Zeno,  "  For  Zeno  taught  me,"  faid  this  grsat 
man,  "  to  prize  that  which  was  great  greatly  ;  and  that 
which  was  little  but  little."  Cicero,  in  the  fame  fpirit, 
freaks  with  indignation  of  the  e\'ceihve  admiration  in 
which  the  works  of  art  were  held,  in  feveral  of  his 
Orations  agaiijft  the  plunderer  and  connoifleur  Verres. 
Cicero  even  capricioufly  vaunted  of  his  ignorance  of  fuch 
things ;  the  beauty  of  which  however  he  well  under- 
flood.  His  letter  to  Fabius  Gallus  (Lib.  vii.  Epift.  ad 
fajnjl.),  and  his  fifth  paradox,  are  remarkable  ;  and  ought 
ip  be  read  to  tjiofe  who  afreet,  to  be  dilettanti. 

grandees 
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grandees  boaft  of  a  collection  of  rarities 
which  the  people  here,  who  are  accuftomed 
to  what  is  really  rare,-  would  trample  under 
foot. 

The  following  works  you  will  no  doubt 
think  interefting. 

A  ftatue  |  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  Ma- 
finifla,  King  of  Numidia.  Mr.  Hirt  believes 
it  to  be  Segeftus  ;  who,  unworthy  of  his 
great  fon,  Hermanus,  was  the  ally  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  breeches  that  he  wears,  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  hair  is  tied  and  the  traits  of 
his  countenance,  may  well  indicate  an  antient 
German  ;  but  certainly  not  a  Nurnidian. 

A  baffo  relievo.  In  works  of  this  kind,  the 
antients  repeatedly  prefented  the  fame  perfon 
as  acting,  or  acled  upon,  at  different  points 
of  time  :  a  fault  with  which  fome  of  our 
old  painters  are  reproached.  Of  this  fault 
the  prefent  baffo  relievo  is  guilty.  The  figure 
of  Achilles  is  wanting :  but  we  fee  the  kneel- 
ing and  entreating  Priam,  befide  the  body  of 
Hector,  and,  immediately  afterward,  in  the 
middle  of  the  marble,  Hector  is  already 
brought  back  ;  and  the  weeping  Andromache! 
the  little  Aftyanax,  with  his  nurfe,  Helen, 
and  others,  are  furrounding  and  contemplating 

the 
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the  body.  Caflandra  is  turning  toward  Troy  5 
with  her  head  thrown  back,  and  her  arms 
ftretched  upward  to  heaven.  In  her  we  be-, 
hold  the  lamenting  prophetefs,  foreboding 
the  fall  of  Troy. 

A  ftatue  ;  which  till  lately  was  fuppofed  to. 
be  that  of  Mars.    Winkelmann  himfelf  was 
of  this  opinion.    Ho  w  could  Achilles  remain 
fo  long  unknown  ?  Who  that  ever  read  and 
felt  the  Iliad  could  fail  to  recognize  the  hero  ? 
It  needed  not  the  outward  token,  at  the  ankle; 
the  part  by  which  Thetis  held  him  when, 
endeavouring  to  render  him  invulnerable,  me 
d:pped  him  in  the  Styx,  and,  unknowingwhat 
{he  did,  by  grafping  the  leg  with  her  hand, 
left  an  entrance  for  death.     For  my  own 
part,  I  wifh  the  artifhhad  omitted  this  tale  of 
later  times  ;  and  not  of  Homer  :  unworthy  as 
it  is  of  the  Achilles  of  the  Father  of  Poetry, 
The  whole  ftatue  is  full  of  dignity,  and  beau- 
ty ;  of  the  activity,  the  power,  and  the  fire, 
of  Achilles.    How  characteriftic  is  this  form  ! 
this  mixture  of  heroic  courage  and  youthful 
impetuofity !  of  native  benevolence  and  iron 
inflexibility  !    So  could  Achilles  have  raged 
over  the  dead  body  of  the  noble  Hector  :  and 
X  fo 
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fo  would  have  been  obliged  to  melt,  as  he 
liftened  to  the  entreating  Priam.  While  the 
monarch  only  entreated,  he  could  ftart  paffion- 
ately  away  ;  but,  when  he  beheld  the  tears  of 
Priam  dropping  over  Hector,  he  could  not 
forget  that  he  had  left  an  antient  father  at 
home.  His  foul  was  foftened  ;  and  fympa- 
thetic  tears  began  to  flow.  He  could  not  refill 
condoling  with  the  afflicted  Priam,  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  and  baniihing  all  fear  from 
the  heart  of  the  aged  King. 

A  bajfo  relievo,  upon  a  farcophagus ;  repre- 
fenting  the  death  of  Meleager.  In  this  like- 
wife  the  unity  of  time  is  not  obferved.  You 
fee  Meleager  in  combat  with  his  uncles,  in 
one  place  ;  and  in  another  you  behold  the  ena- 
moured lover  of  Tsegea,  by  whom  the  two 
uncles,  who  took  the  fkin  of  the  wild  boar 
from  Atalanta,  had  already  been  murdered. 

At  a  diftance  ftands  the  mother,  holding 
the  brand  on  which  the  life  of  her  fon  de- 
pended :  for,  after  having  been  delivered  of 
her  child,  fhe  beheld  the  Parcce,  who  threw 
a  brand  into  the  fire,  and  fang 

<Te?npcvai  dixerunt,  eadem  lignoque  iibique, 
O  modo  nate,  damns, 

Ovid.  lib.  viii.  454. 
.   To 
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 —  To  this  red  brand  and  thee, 

Oh  new  born  babe,  we  give  an  equal  deftiny. 
So  vaniftied  out  of  view — *— 

Dryden0 

The  mother  fprang  to  the  brand,  fnatched 
it  from  the  flames,  and  preferved  it  moll  care- 
fully :  but,  in  her  rage  for  the  murder  of  her 
brothers,  fhe  afterward  caft  it  in  the  fire. 
One  of  the  Furies  is  reprefented  as  exciting 
her  wrath.  Near  the  Fury  ftands  the  God- 
defs  of  Deftiny,  with  her  foot  flopping  her 
wheel. 

 —  Dextraque  aver/a  trementi 

Fitnereum  torrem  medios  conjecit  in  tgnes. 

For  the  laft  time,  the  mother  lifts  her  hand, 
Averts  her  eyes,  and  half  unwilling  drops  the  crand, 

Dryden. 

In  the  centre  of  the  baflb  relievo  the  fick 
Meleager  is  lying ;  with  his  lamenting  filters 
by  his  bedfide,  one  of  whom  is  adminiftering 
medicine.  An  antient  pedagogue  ftands 
mourning  :  but  the  affli&ion  of  his  old  nurfe 
appears  to  be  the  mall  clamorous. 

A  penfive  man,  fitting  wrapt  up  in  a 
fmooth  mantle,  negligently  thrown  about  him, 
has  been  called  a  Belifarius  :  but  the  declining 
arts  could  not  have  produced  a  work  equal  to 

this 
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this,  in  the  age  of  Belifarius.  Mr.  Hirt  fiipa 
poles  it  to  be  a  Chryfippus.  It  appears  indeed 
to  be  one  of  the  ftoic  philofophers  :  and  who 
among  them,  after  Zeno,  was.  fo  celebrated  as 
Chryfippus  ? 

A  vafe  ;  with  maffes  of  fatyrs,  and  rief rides* 
or  {kins  of  young*  deer,  in  which  the  Fauns 
were  accuftomed  to  clothe  themfelves,  hang-» 
ing  to  thyrfi. 

A  capacious  and  very  beautiful  vafe  of  Ari-> 
adne,  playing  on  the  lyre  to  Bacchus  ;  with 
Fauns  and  Bacchantes  dancing.  The  intoxi- 
cated flate  of  one  of  the  Bacchantes  is  rnoft 
excellently  expreffed,  in  all  the  parts  of  the* 
body,  in  the  head  thrown  backward,  in  the 
fwelling  neck,  and  in  the  floating  hair.  Si- 
leaus  is  fupported  by  Fauns.  The  old  drunk- 
ard is  characterized  as  well  by  this  paffive  in- 
cident as  by  the  manner  in  which  the  confe- 
quences  of  .excefs  of  wine  are  vifibly  pour- 
trayed. 

Had  Leffing  examined  more  works  of  an 
tient  art,  he  would  not  have  affirmed  that  the 
Greeks  had  only  reprefented  the  beautiful.  '  I 
acknowledge  the  poi&qiUty  of  imparting  hor- 
rible beauty  to  the  Furies  ;  and  probably  of* 
terror  to  the  Graces,    The  antients  had  their 

terrible 
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terrible  Graces  {(pofieoxs  %ajua?).  A  grand 
thought !  But  many  of  their  Furies  are  armed 
with  ftill  more  horrid  terrors :  Furies  like 
thefe,  with  their  drunken  Siienus,  handled 
in  a  manner  fo  difgufting  ;  a  manner  which 
furpafles  nature  itfelf,  and  the  reprefentation 
of  which  is  made  durable  in  marble.  They 
like  wife  had  their  Marfyas,  flayed  at  the  com- 
mand of  Apollo;  and  other  reprefentations 
of  the  fame  kind  prove  that  the  antients9 
though  comparatively  feldom,  have  repeat-* 
edly  employed  their  powers  on  the  difagree- 
able,  and  the  terrible.  The  eternal  principle 
of  art  was,  and  is,  to  combine  the  rigorous 
reality  of  truth  with  the  utmoft  ftretch  of 
poetic  reality.  Happy  the  artift,  happy  the 
poet,  who  thus  knows  to  unite  the  laws  of 
truth  with  the  felecYion  of  the  fubiime  and 
beautiful. 

Thefe  vafes,  and  many  others,  are  deco- 
rated with  figures,  fome  of  which  reprefent 
Bacchus,  and  others  the  perfons  and  things 
by  which  he  was  characterized.  The  Drama 
was  confecrated  to  Bacchus.  Thefpis,  whofe 
vagabond  ear  was  the  cradle  of  the  tragic 
Mufe>  at  each  reprefentation  accepted  of  a 

goat ; 
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goat ;  which  was  the  enemy  of  tfte  grape/ 
and  was  facrificed  to  Bacchus.  From  the  word 
Tragos,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Greeks 
fignified  a  goat,  Tragedy  derived  its  name. 

In  later  times,  thofe  poets  whofe  pieces 
gained  the  prize  were  prefented  with  a  vafe ; 
and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  feveral  of 
thefe  vafes,  which  are  ornamented  with  Bac- 
chantes, nebrides,  thyrfi,  the  figures  of  Bac- 
chus, Ariadne,  Silenus,  and  others,  had  been 
the  prizes  of  fome  tragic  or  comic  poet. 

A  Boxer,  with  nothing  but  leather  fixings 
round  his  hands  and  arms  :  the  ceftus  there- 
fore was  not  always  furnifhed  with  knobs  of 
iron*  The  attitude  in  which  this  pugilift  ftands 
is  excellent.  He  firikes,  and  throws  back  his 
body  upon  his  guard.  You  imagine  you 
behold  his  antagonift ;  whom,  though  the 
great  artift  could  not  reprefent,  he  knew  how 
tq  make  you  fuppofe. 

A  Faun,  fuffering  another  Faun  to  draw 
a  thorn  out  of  his  foot.  To  prevent  him- 
felf  from  falling,  he  holds  with  both  hands  by 
the  ftump  of  a  tree,  on  which  he  fits  ;  and,, 
pitifully  crying,  turns  back  his  head.  The 
other  Faun  fupports  himfelf  on   one  knee.* 

The 
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The  very  careful  good  will  with  which  he  is 
gently  drawing  the  thorn  from  the  foot  has  a 
very  comic  effect  on  his  Faun  countenance. 

Three  lleeping  Cupids;  all  of  them  lovingly 
lying  one  over  another. 

Two  Cupids  and  a  goat.  One  milks  ;  and 
the  other  drinks  out  of  a  cup  with  infantine 
fatisfaetion. 

The  dancing  Hours,  in  baffo  relievo, 
abound  in  grace.  -  The  Hours,  painted  by 
Guido  in  his  Aurora,  muft  have  been  taken 
from  thele. 

Venus  girding  herfelf  with  the  fword  of 
Mars  ;  and  Cupid  trying  on  the  helmet. 

A  common  Venus  (in  oppofition  to  the  hea- 
venly Venus,  which  was  named  Venus  Urania) 
who  has  clipped  the  wings  of  Cupid,  which 
fhe  is  holding  in  her  hand.  The  boy  weeps 
pitifully.  How  charming  is  this  fubjecT: ; 
and  how  full  of  deep  reflection ! 

The  Gladiator ;  fo  called.  This  is  one  of 
the  nobleft  works  of  Grecian  art,  and  is  very 
improperly  called  the  Gladiator;  The  beft 
informed  connoifleurs  have  now  difeovered  it 
to  be  a  hero.  The  figure  is  perfectly  beautiful : 
not  the  beautiful  of  imagination,  but  of  na- 
ture, formed  in  her  luckieft  moments  \  when, 
Vol.  II.  IT  to 
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to  all  that  was  beautiful,  flic  added  all  that 
was  great ;  when  fhe  was  guilty  of  no  excels  ; 
of  nothing  too  little,  nor  any  thing  too  much. 
With  all  the  reality  of  life,  the  ftrength  of 
in  its  prime,  and  the  dignified  cour 
active  power,  he  (lands  immoveables 
hood,  agile  as  youth.  He  leans  forward, 
fupported  on  the  right  leg,  the  left  ftretched 
out  behind.  From  the  left  moulder  to  the 
left  heel,  you  may  draw  a  right  line.  With 
his  left  hand,  he  covers  himfelf  by  his  little 
round  fhield ;  and  in  his  right,  which  is 
drawn  backward,  he  holds  a  fhort  javelin. 
His  attitude  is  the  attitude  of  power  in  action, 
which  cannot  ftaad  ftill.  How  could  the 
mafter  feize  the  very  moment  when  nature, 
in  motion,  mould  allume  this  attitude !  It 
would  not  be  poffible  for  man  to  ftand  thus 
for  a  minute  before  a  painter.  I  may  as  well 
afk  how  could  Raphael  paint  the  heavenly 
flight  of  the  winged  angels  in  Heliodorus, 
whofe  feet  while  they  touch  are  quitting  the 
earth,  and  whofe  flaming  hair  itreams  back- 
ward ?  In  inftances  like  thefe,  model  is  out 
of  the  queftion. 

In  the  ftatue,  we  mould  have  difcovered 
the  hand  and  the  genius  of  a  Greek,  though 

6  the 
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*  he  Greek  matter  had  not  Infcribed  his  name 
t>n  the  work.  He  was  called  Agafias,  the 
Ton  of  Dofitheus ;  and  was  of  Ephefus.  It 
would  greatly  promote  the  knowledge  of  art, 
could  we  difcover  who  were  his  contemporaries* 
A  Silenus,  holding  a  young  Bacchus  in  his 
arms,  is  very  expreflive.  The  boy  looks  with 
infantine  kindnefs  on  Silenus  :  Silenus  with 
anxious  love  on  the  boy.  It  is  an  excellent 
piece. 

An  old  Centaur,  with  his  hands  bound 
behind  him.  A  Cupid  is  riding  on  his  back  ; 
whom  the  Centaur  endeavours  to  brufh  away 
with  his  tail  as  a  horfe  does  a  fly  ;  but  turns 
at  the  fame  time  with  an  entreating  look 
toward  Cupid,  The  thought  is  fine.  The 
animal  part  uies  its  arms  often  inftinclively, 
when  they  cannot  afford  any  help.  The 
hands  of  man  are  bound  by  men :  his  proper 
limbs  are  impeded,  by  their  own  power,  at 
the  very  time  they  entreat  to  be  free.  The 
fympathy  of  regret  and  the  abufe  of  power 
are  reciprocal. 

The  pictures  of  this  palace  are  placed  in 
the  uppermoft  (lories. 

A  Venus  ftanding,  by  Paul  Veronefe,  is  of 
extraordinary  beauty. 

U  7  A  Venus  . 
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A  Venus  lying,  by  Titian. 

One  entire  apartment  is  filled  with  landf- 
fcapes  by  Van  Blumen,  or  Bloemen,  a  Fle- 
mifh  painter.  They  are  excellent,  yet  lofe  of 
their  effect  by  being  thus  affembled  together. 
This  painter's  fky  has-  always  the  fame  deep 
blue  colour.  The  fimiiarlty  of  his  horizons 
was  fo  great  that  the  Italians  called  him  Ori- 
zonte ;  by  which  name  alone  he  is  known  in 
Rome. 

A  John  the  Baptift,  by  Merjgs.  Mengs 
was  a  great  matter,  and  deeply  initiated  in  the 
fecrets  of  the  art.  It  may  no  doubt  be  dif- 
graceful  to  me  fhould  I  fay  that  his  pictures, 
in  my  apprehenfion,  always  appear  cold.  Yes, 
no  doubt  it  may  ;  and  yet  

Some  excellent  animals,  by  Wenceflaus 
Peter. 

An  apartment  entirely  rilled  with  land- 
fcapes  by  Hackert.  The  pencil  of  this  great 
matter  is  known  to  you.  It  is  known  how 
he  embraces  Nature,  is  favoured  by  her,  and 
is  an  honour  to  her.  His  excellent  choice  of 
fubje&o,  and  his  animated  delineation  of 
them,  are  equally  known. 

There  are  various  ttatues  and  farcophagi 
in  the  garden.  I  fhall  feled  firft  a  large  chan- 
delier, 
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delier,  which  (lands  on  a  triangular  marble 
pedeftal,  in  order  to  mew  how  eafily  miftakes 
may  be  committed,  refpecling  antient  art. 
Three  bujji  reiievi  reprefent  the  twelve  fupe- 
rior  deities,  under  which  the  inferior  are 
placed. 

One  baflb  relievo  has  been  repaired,  and 
badly  repaired  :  on  the  lower  part  of  a  Vul- 
can, the  upper  part  of  a  Juno  has  been  placed  ; 
by  which  means  the  tongs  of  the  limping 
God  are  put  into  her  hand.  Winkelmann 
fuppofed  this  to  be  the  figure  of  a  Juno  Lu- 
cina^  holding  thefe  tongs  to  affift  in  child- 
birth. I  doubt  if  any  fuch  inftrument  were 
known  to  the  antients :  but  fuppofing  it  had 
been  known,  what  an  idea  ! 

On  another  baflb  relievo,  in  the  fame  gar- 
den, Jupiter  is  fitting  on  the  back  part  of  a 
Centaur.  Winkelmann  fays  he  is  going 
to  the  chace.  The  connoifleur  frequently 
formed  his  judgment  from  copies  :  had  he 
examined  the  originals  of  all  that  he  has  de- 
fcribed,  he  would  in  the  firft  inftance  have 
feen  the  blunder  of  repairing  that  I  have  de- 
fcribed ;  and  in  this  the  ftar  in  the  corner  of 
the  marble.  He  would  have  compared  this 
bojfo  relievo  with  two  others  that  belong  to  it, 
U  3  and 
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and  would  have  difcovered  that  the  ftibject 
was  aftronomical  ;  and  that  it  was  the  planet 
Jupiter,  reprefented  in  the  fign  of  the  Centaur 
Sagittarius. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  be  guilty 
of  detraction  agajnft  this  learned,  this  acute 
man  ;  and,  what  is  more,  this  man  whole 
fenfibility  was  fo  much  alive.  I  honour  his 
merit,  and  am  not  ignorant  how  highly  he 
promoted  the  knowledge  of  art,  and  efpecially 
of  antiquity : 

•   neque  ttli  deirahere  aujim 

Ha  rent  em  cap'iti  mult  a  cum  laude  cor  on  a  v:. 

Hor.  Sat.  lib.  i.  ic. 

Nor  from  his  head  (hall  I  prefume  to  tear 
That  facred  wreath  he  well  deferves  to  wear. 

Francis. 

I  fpeak  only  to  warn.  The  flowers  which 
flourim  in  Rome  decay  and  lie  confounded 
in  cabinets.  Winkelmann  himfelf  ftaggered. 
What  muft  thofe  loud  talkers  do,  who  not  only 
did  not  polTefs  his  intelligence,  and  good  tafte, 
but  who  have  never  feen  the  remains  of  an- 
tiquity ? 

I  have  already  mentioned  to  you  the  very 
fpacious  and  plcafant  garden  of  the  villa 

Borghefe. 
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Borghefe.  Oh  that  we  could  ftray  together 
among  its  groves,  together  could  wander 
among  the  ruins  of  Rome,  and  together  re- 
cline on  the  banks  ©f  the  lake  of  Nemi,  be- 
fide  the  rufhing  fountain  of  Egeria  ! 

We  have  feen  the  Aurora  of  Guido,  in  the 
palace  Rofplgliofu  This  pidure  is  called  the 
Aurora  becaufe,  of  all  the  beautiful  figures 
it  contains,  that  of  Aurora  is  the  mod  beau- 
tiful. Phoebus  is  feated  in  his  chariot,  drawn 
by  four  foaming  horfes,  the  flying  fpeed  of 
which  he  is  guiding.  Round  him  dance  feven 
lovely  virgins,  the  Hours  *• 

Over  the  horfes,  the  figure  of  a  boy,  with 
a  torch,  hovers  ;  denoting  the  morning  ftar: 
and,  preceding  them  all,  with  flying  drapery, 
her  hair  floating  backward,  and  fcattering 
flowers  with  both  hands,  Aurora  glides  along. 
She  turns  to  look  at  the  bright  God  of  day, 
wrhofe  beautiful  countenance  beams  upon 
and  enlightens  her  lovely  face.  His  fpread- 
ing  rays  are  diffufed,  in  a  joyous  and  che- 

*  1  H^ai,  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Themis.  They  were 
the  goddefFes  of  the  hours,  of  the  feafons,  and  of  the  life 
of  man;  particularly  of  youth  :  for  which  reafon  Homer, 
in  his  fecond  hymn  to  Venus,  makes  this  goddefs  to  be 
attired  by  the  Hours. 

U  4  riming 
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riming  manner,  through  the  whole  piclure 
The  fea  has  that  deep  blue  with  which,  a 
the  clouds  disappear  at  break  of  day,  it  is 
tinged,  before  the  morning  fun  burfts  upon 
its  waves. 

A  fine  engraving  has  been  made  of  this 
picture,  by  an  arrift  of  Rome  ;  which,  of  all 
the  pieces  that  I  have  feen  of  this  kind,  in  the 
prcfent  day,  appears  to  me  the  moft  excellent. 
The  name  of  the  engraver  is  Morghen.  He 
is  of  a  German  family  ;  though  his  father, 
who  is  now  living  at  Naples,  was  an  Italian 
born. 

The  following  verfes,  by  my  friend  Puc- 
cini, are  written  under  the  engraving ; 

Ghiadr'ijugis  inveElus  equis  Sol  aureus  exliy 
Cui  feptem  varus  clvcumjlant  vejhbus  Hor<z. 
Lucifer  ante  volat,  Rapidi  juge  I  amp  a  da  Soils  y 
Aurora^  umb varum  viSlvix  tie  vie! a  recedas. 

Drawn  by  four  foaming  deeds,  bright  Sol  appears  \ 
In  varied  vefts,  the  Hours  come  dancing  round  ! 
Lucifer  flies  ]  Fly  thou,  Aurora  !  Fly 
The  rapid  fplendour  of  his  golden  beams  ; 
Left,  conquerefs  of  the  {hades,  thou  conquer'd  be. 

This  morning,  we  have  a  third  time  been 
£0  contemplate  the  apartments  of  Raphael,  in 
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the  Vatican :  Puccini  went  with  us.  This 
man  of  genius,  of  feeling,  and  of  fire,  has 
entered  more  deeply  into  thefpirit  of  Raphael, 
and  has  better  underftood  his  immortal  works, 
than  perhaps  even  any  painter.  Dante  would 
have  faid  of  hira  6"  e  inicrnato  nel  Rafaello. 
He  is  entombed  in  Raphael.    What  beau- 
ties, what  thoughts,  has  he  pointed  out  to  me 
from   thefe  wonderful   productions !  How 
deeply  has  he  dived  into  this  ocean  of  delight! 
No  painter  ever  like  Raphael  poffefled  equal 
wealth  and  equal  frugality.    He  exhibits  na- 
ture living  and  full  as  fhe  is,  but  not  overflow- 
ing.   The  longer  we  look,  the  more  we  dis- 
cover.   Every  part  is  a  poem.  Poets,  beware 
how  you  paint  too  much  !  Learn  the  dignity 
of  poetry  !    Raphael,  from  whom  all  painters 
are  fo  infinitely  dift&nt,  was  thus  inimitably 
great,  becaufe,  in  his  works,  he  was  not  only* 
a  poet,  but  a  philofopher.    Perhaps  he  never 
wrote  a  line ;  yet  few  poets  ever  had  fo  many- 
poetical  thoughts. 

Since  the  death  of  Raphael,  many  of  his 
thoughts  remain  unobferved  in  thefe  pi&ures. 
I  hope  that  Puccini  will  benefit  the  public 
vvlth  his  remarks,  and  his  difcoveries  j  which 

fhould 
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fhould  he  do,  I  {hall  be  glad  to  have  given 
you  this  notice. 

In  expectation  of  this  pleafing  publication, 
I  cannot  prevail  on  myfelf  to  fend  you  the 
poor  remarks  I  am  able  to  make. 


W: 


LETTER  LVI. 

Rome,  26th  January,  1792. 

E  have  been  wandering  over  the 
Palatine  hill,  among  the  buried  ruins  of  the 
great  Lords  of  the  world  !  We  pafTed  through 
a  garden  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Csefars, 
was  called  the  garden  of  Adonis;  and  which 
was  very  much  embellifhed  by  Domitian. 
We  then  proceeded  to  the  baths  of  the  im- 
perial palace;  which  had  long  been  buried 
under  rubbifh,  and  were  firft  difcovered  in 
J  724. 

Here  we  faw  two  fubterranean  rotundas, 
various  apartments,  and  a  hall.  Thefe,  as 
well  as  the  rotundas,  have  fquare  niches ;  in 
which  were  the  bathing  veffels :  and  round 

niches  j 
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niches ;  in  which  ftatues  were  placed :  but 
thefe,  as  well  as  the  other,  and  with  them  the 
marble  with  which  the  baths  were  faced  with- 
in, were  taken  away  by  a  Frenchman,  who 
was  the  pofleflbr  of  the  garden. 

In  the  times  of  Auguftus,  the  water  ufe4 
for  the  baths  was  carried  in  ;  but  under  later 
Emperors  it  was  fupplied  from  the  Claudian 
aqueduct,  and  the  Anio. 

The  Palatine  may  figuratively  be  called  the 
foundation,  or  corner  ftone,  of  antient  Rome. 
Here  Romulus  began  to  build  the  immortal 
city ;  and  we  might  imagine  that  he  had  a 
foreknowledge,  in  this  beginning,  of  its  im- 
mortality. About  four  hundred  years  before 
his  time,  Evander,  on  this  height,  had  founded 
his  little  fovereignty  ;  and,  above  eleven  hun- 
dred years  after  Evander,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
this  hill,  Auguftus  built  his  palace,  and  fuc- 
ceeding  Emperors  endeavoured  to  rival  each 
other  in  their  magnificent  ftruclures. 

Not  fatisfied  with  one  hill,  Nero  extended 
his  golden  palace  over  three ;  the  Palatine, 
the  Efquiline,  and  the  Ccelius  ;  with  the  whole 
fpace  that  lay  between  them :  which  included 
$he  greateft  part  of  what  was  properly  antient 

Rome, 
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Rome,  whofe  citizens  were  compreffed  toge«* 
ther  in  the  ever  increafing  fuburbs. 

Galba  played  but  a  fhort  part.  Otho  and 
Vitellius  performed  their  characters  on  the 
great  theatre  of  the  world  but  wretchedly. 
Vefpafian,  Titus,  and  Domitian,  once  again 
limited  themfelves  to  the  Palatine :  but  Do- 
mitian  built  new  palaces  on  this  hill,  from 
which  hill  the  term  palace  is  derived.  From 
the  Hippodrome  of  Auguftus,  which  is  now 
a  fruit  garden,  you  have  a  view  of  the  whole 
circumference;  with  its  walls  and  ruins. 

What  are  called  the  baths  of  Livia,  but 
which  were  probably  the  work  of  Auguftus,  in 
part  are  ftill  remaining.  We  defcended  into 
them  with  torches  ;  for  they  are  fubterranean, 
and  do  not  admit. of  day-light.  On  the  upper 
arching,  which  is  ftill  decorated  with  gold,  we 
faw  Arabefc  ornaments;  and  little  pictures, 
the  colours  of  which  are  almoft  gone  and  the 
drawing  light. 

On  the  eaft,  Domitian  had  built  a  great 
hall  of  audience  :  Anlam  Palatinam  :  in  which 
he  received  princes  and  foreign  ambaffadors, 
and  probably  likewife  adminiftered  juftice. 

The  barracks,  for  the  Praetorian  guard,  were 

built 
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built  round  the  hill ;  which,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Romans,  was  terraced.  Thefe  terraces 
were  erected  on  prodigious  foundations  of 
ftone  ;  under  which  were  arcades,  that  ferved 
partly  as  the  habitation  of  flaves,  and  partly 
were  embelliihed  to  ferve  as  cool  walks. 

Of  the  barracks  high  walls  are  remaining ; 
which  prove  that  they  conlifted  of  two  ftories. 
Auguftus  conftructed  a  colonnade  above  them; 
from  which  he  could  overlook  the  greater!  part 
of  Rome,  and  the  furrounding  country.  The 
Aventine  hill  lies  to  the  weft  ;  and  between 
this  and  the  Palatine  the  great  Circus  extends 
itfelf.  The  elder  Tarquin  was  the  firft  that 
began  it  j  and  he  furrounded  it  with  wooden 
benches.  By  Casfar,  it  was  ornamented  with 
marble  feats,  and  arcades.  This  Circus  would 
contain  three  hundred  thoufand  fpeetators. 
Auguftus  gave  it  the  additional  decoration  of 
an  Egyptian  obeltfk  ;  and  a  ftill  much  greater 
obelilk  was  placed  there  by  Conftantine.  The 
laft  now  ftands  on  the  Lateran ;  and  the  firft 
on  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  :  the  place  of  the 
people. 

Here  we  ftill  fee  the  pidvinar^  or  the  tri- 
bune of  Auguftus ;  and  his  exedra  is  ftill 
(landing  in  the  Hippodrome.     The  exedra 

was 
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was  a  kind  of  building  that  was  fo  called,  by 
the  Romans,  and  that  was  open  in  front,  half 
circular,  and  arched  like  the  choirs  of  many 
churches;  or  like  the  half  fectiori  of  a  rotunda; 

Of  the  moft  magnificent  of  the  buildings 
of  the  Palatine  hill,  at  leaft  the  mod  beautiful 
that  were  there  in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  the 
temple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo,  there  is  now  nd 
remaining  trace.    It  flood  on  a  fpot  which  is 
now  occupied  by  a  Francifcan  cloifter.  Pro- 
pertius  has   given  us  a  defcription   of  this 
building,  which  fufficiently  infpirea  us  with 
an  idea  of  its  great  beauty.    The  flatues  of 
the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus  flood  in  the 
portico,  between  pillars  of  Punic  marble;  glallo 
antico.    The  marble  image  of  the  God  was 
not  merely  beautiful,  and  animated,  but  ap- 
peared as  if  infpired.  The  altar  was  furrounded 
by  four  life-breathing  animals,  the  workman- 
{hip  of  Myrcn.    I  do  not  here  fpeak  of  the 
altar  within  the  building;  but  of  the  altar 
without  the  temple.    The  temple  itfelf  was  of 
white  marble.    On  the  frontifpiece  was  the 
golden  chariot  of  the  Sun.     The  folding 
doors  were  of  ivory,  embellifhed  with  baffi 
relievi ;  one  of  which  reprefented  the  expul- 
fion  of  the  Gauls  from  ParnafTus,  and  the  other 

the 
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the  ftory  of  Niobe  *.  Within  the  temple  flood 
Apollo,  between  Latona  and  Diana  f . 

Two  libraries  were  on  the  fide  of  the  temple; 
one  of  Greek  authors,  and  one  of  Latin.  Cel- 
fus,  a  young  poet,  who,  as  it  appears,  was 
very  willing  to  appropriate  to  himfelf  the 

*  Paufanias,  b.  x.  23,  where,  with  the  licence  of  fable, 
this  defeat  of  the  Gauls  is  defcribed. 

f   ®hi<zris  cur  veniam  tibi  tardior  ?  Aurea  Phcebi 

Porticus  a  magno  Ceefare  aperta  fuit. 
'Tot a  erat  in  fpeciem  P cents  digejla  columnis  : 

Inter  quas  Danai  femina  turba  fenis. 
Hie  equidem  Phczfyo  vifus  mihi  pulchrior  ipfo 

Marmoreus  tacit  a  carmen  hiare  lyra. 
Atque  aram  circum  Jieterant  armenta  Myronis 

£htatuor  artijicis  vivida  figna  boves. 
Turn  medium  claro  furgebat  marmore  templum,  ■ 

Et  pat  ha  Phcebo  car i us  Ortygia. 
Auro  folis  erat  fupra  fajligia  currus9 

Et  valv£  Libyci  nobile  dentis  opus. 
Altera  dejeBos  ParnnJJi  vertice  Gallost 

Altera  mcerebat funera  Tantalidos. 
Deinde  inter  matrem  Deus  ipfe  interque  fororem 

Pythius  in  longa  carmina  vejle  fonat. 

Propert.  ii.  elegia  2$, 

I  know  not  on  what  tradition  Propertius  makes  Orty~ 
gia  the  native  place  of  Apollo.  Homer  makes  Delos 
his  place  of  birth,  and  Ortygia  that  of  Diana.  This  hay 
been  the  prevailing  opinion ;  though  later  mythologifts 
give  Delos  as  the  native  country  of  both. 

thoughts 
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thoughts  of  great  writers,  is  thus  warned  id 
greater  caution  by  Horace  : 

Privatas  ut  quarat  opes,  et  tangere  vitet 
Scripta  Palatinus  quacunque  recepit  Apollo. 

Hor.  i.  ep.  3.  ter.  16,  iji 

Let  Celfus  be  adrhonifhM,  o'er  and  o'er, 

To  fearch  the  treafures  of  his  native  ftore, 

Nor  touch  what  Phoebus  confecrates  to  fame. 

Francis. 

Were  this  very  temple  of  Apollo  fioW 
Handing,  however  it  might  have  affected  me,' 
I  mould  have  been  full  more  affected  by  the 
north  weft  part  of  the  Palatine,  which  is  called 
Vetia.  Here  it  was  that  the  noble  Valerius,' 
who  had  fo  great  a  part  in  the  expulfion  of 
the  Tarquins,  had  built  his  houfe.  That  envy 
to  which  his  renown  had  given  birth  was  his 
calumniator:  the  people  were  told  he  was 
ambitious  of  the  fupreme  rule,  for  his  houfe 
overlooked  the  whole  city,  like  a  fortrefs.  He 
Jieard  the  calumny  with  virtuous  indignation^ 
and  caufed  the  people  to  be  affembled.  Being 
Conful,  he  commanded  the  lienors  to  lower 
the  fafces  before  the  people,  thus  affembled,  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  their  fovereignty: 
after  which,  he  thus  complained  of  the  injuf- 
rice  of  his  fellow-citizens  \ 

"  Can 
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u  Can  virtue  find  no  fufficient  proof,  that 
u  fhall  fecure  it  againft  fufpicion  ?  Is  your 
u  confidence  in  me  fo  unliable  that  it  depends 
"  more  on  where,  than  what,  I  am?  No, 
"  Quirites :  the  houfe  of  Publius  Valerius  mall 
"  be  no  obftacle  to  your  freedom  !  You  fhall 
"  be  fecure  from  Velia.  Not  only  in  the  plain 
,c  but  immediately  under  the  hill  will  I  build 
"  my  houfe ;  that  it  may  be  overlooked  by 
"  the  fufpicious  citizens.  Let  the  man  build 
"  on  Velia  who  is  a  better  guardian  of  free- 
"  dom  than  Publius  Valerius." 

Accordingly,  he  ordered  his  houfe  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  built  another  in  the  place 
below ;  and  the  people  honoured  him  with 
the  furname  of  Publicola. 

The  new  palaces  of  Domitian  did  not  fingly 
occupy  the  open  place  of  the  Palatine :  he 
likewife  built  a  Forum  there,  and  Nerva  in- 
clofed  it  by  building  a  greater.  The  Forum  of 
Nerva  exteriorly  had  an  irregular  form  ;  as 
may  at  prefent  be  feen,  by  the  very  ftrong 
and  lofty  walls  that  almoft  furroimd  it.  This 
building  is  of  the  ruftic  kind,  and  fuggefted 
the  model  of  the  palaces  of  Florence ;  which 
mod  of  them  are  of  ruftic  architecture.  The 
intention  of  a  Forum  was  properly  a  court  of 
Vol.  If.  X  juftict . 
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juftice  :  bafillcs,  or  courts  of  juftlce,  were  bul 
within  it ;  and  there  are  ftill  three  large  Co 
rinthian  pillars  remaining  of  the  bafilic  of 
Nerva.  The  architrave  is  ornamented  with 
beautiful  bajfi  rellevi ;  which  reprefent  the 
figures  of  females,  varioufly  occupied. 

We  could  not  contemplate  the  remains  of 
the  Thermae  of  Caracalla  without  aftonifli- 
ment.  The  golden  palace  of  Nero  excepted, 
this  work,  and  the  buildings  that  belonged  to 
it,  formed  the  greateft  of  the  works  of  Rome. 
Prodigious  ruins  of  walls,  which  formerly 
were  all  coated  with  marble,  ftill  point  out 
the  two  temples,  the  two  ephcbcc,  the  places 
where  youths  exercifed  themfelves  in  the 
gymnaftic  games,  the  place  for  the  wreftlers, 
the  pifclna^  or  the  pool  for  the  fwimmers,  dif- 
ferent divifions  for  the  houfes  of  the  fuperin- 
tendants,  the  apodyterion^  or  place  where  the 
wreftlers  undreffed,  the  conifterion,  or  place 
Where  the  wreftlers,  after  being  anc  inted  with 
oil,  were  iprinkled  with  duft,  the  heliajler'wn^ 
or  place  where  they  funned  themfelves,  the 
veftibuhim^  which  was  a  rotunda,  the  baths, 
which  confifted  of  cold,  lukewarm,  warm,  and 

eating  baths,  the  theatre,  two  libraries,  one 
i  3  reek  and  one  Latin,  the  courfe  for  racing, 
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the  place  for  playing  at  ball,  a  place  which 
formerly  was  planted  with  the  plane  tree,  and 
exedrce^  for  poets,  philofophers,  and  rhetori- 
cians. The  fubterranean  baths  of  the  flaves 
ferved  as  the  foundation  of  a  terrace;  on  which 
people  exercifed  themfelves  in  throwing  the 
quoit,  or  difcus. 

All  thefe  places,  as  well  thofe  that  were 
open  as  thofe  that  were  inclofed,  were  em- 
bellifhed  with  ftatues.  The  niches  in  which 
they  ftood  are  in  part  ftill  in  exiftence.  The 
different  baths  were  capable  of  receiving  three 
thoufand  people. 

From  this,  we  went  to  Mount  Ccelius ;  an- 
other of  the  feven  hills  of  antient  Rome. 

The  gate,  which  leads  out  of  the  city  to 
the  antient  fuburb,  was  built  by  Dolabella, 
the  fon-in-law  of  Cicero,  in  the  year  that  he 
was  Conful. 

Not  far  from  this  place  is  the  church  of 
Lateran  ;  the  oldeft  church  in  Rome,  and 
probably  the  racft  antient  in  Chriftendom. 
This  building  was  founded  by  Conftantine.  It 
is  a  bafilic  of  five  aifles,  originally  built  in 
the  ftyle  of  St.  Paul's  church  at  Rome.  Cle- 
ment the  Twelfth,  if  I  do  not  miflake,  in  later 
times  entirely  built  up  the  large  columns  with 
X  2  fquare 
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fquare  pillars  ;  and  thus  injured  the  beauty 
the  architecture.  Four  columns  of  bronze 
ftznd  fronting  the  altar,  with  which  Titus  had 
formerly  decorated  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus.  They  are"  of  the  Roman  order.  Tra- 
dition maintains  them  to  have  been  brought 
by  Titus  from  the  temple  of  Jerufalem ;  and 
the  probability  is  that  the  bronze,  of  which 
fhey  eonfift,  was  brought  by  Titus  from  thb 
temple,  where  he  found  that  metal  in  abun- 
dance* The  portico  is  large,  and  is  outwTardfy 
fuftained  by  pillars*  The  entrance  is  fupported 
by  four  large  columns  of  white  marble,  of 
the  Roman  order.  At  the  end  of  the  portico 
there  is  a  ftatue  of  Conftantine,  of  wretched 
workmanfhip. 

Facing  the  Lateran  Hands  the  largeft  and 
mod  antient  obelifk.  It  wTas  brought  to  Rome 
by  Germanicus,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  the 
rime  of  the  antient  Egyptian  King  Rhamfes, 
who  was  a  powerful  conqueror. 

Another  obelifk,  which  ftands  in  front  ot 
the  council  houfc,  on  the  Monte  Ciiorlo^  is 
faid  to  be  of  the  age  of  Sefoftris. 

To  the  ion  of  Sefoftris,  Pheron,  who  is  faid 
to  be  Pharaoh,  the  oppreffor  of  the  Israelites-, 
^  horn  the  power  of  God  by  the  arm  of  Mofes 

deftroyed 
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deftroyed,  the  obelifk  is  afcribed  which  ftands 
before  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  It  is  the  only 
one  which  contains  no  hieroglyphics.  This 
circumftance  has  fuggefted  a  hypothecs  to  Mr. 
Hirt,  which  appears  lo  me  io  ingenious  as  to 
deferve  your  notice. 

Pheron,  fuppofing  him  to  be  the  Pharaqh 
who  oppreffed  the  Ifraelites,  we  are  informed 
by  holy  writ,  was  arrogant  and  cruel.  The 
fame  character  is  given  of  him  by  Hero- 
dotus*. Angry  with  the  exceflive  rifing  of 
the  Nile,  which  the  Egyptians  held  to  be  a 
facred  ftream,  he  threw  his  fpear  into  the 
overflowing  river.  For  this  he  was  punifhed 
by  the  Gods  with  ten  years'  blindnefs  ;  and  he 
was  cured  by  a  remedy,  which  was  fuggefted 
by  a  foothfayer,  but  the  execution  of  which 
occafioned  him  to  commit  great  cruelty. 

A  king  like  this  might  well  become  hateful 
to  his  people.  You  no  doubt  remember  the 
excellent  cuftom  of  the  Egyptians  ;  who,  after 
the  death  of  their  kings,  brought  to  judg- 
ment and  condemned  them  to  open  fhame,  or 
revered  them  with  public  honours.  The 
ppinion  of  Mr.  Hirt  i6  that  this  Pheron  was 


#  Herod,  lib.  ii. 
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condemned  to  difgrace ;  and  that,  for  that 
reafon,  his  obeltfk  was  without  infeription. 
And  indeed  this  filent  cenfure  appears  to  me 
more  fevere  than  any  fentence  that  mould 
have  been  recorded  in  hieroglyphics ;  the  fa- 
cred  characters  of  which  the  people  did  not 
underftand. 

The  obelifk  which  is  on  the  Plazzo  del 
Popolo  is  afcribed,  by  Pliny  *,  to  a  much  later 
King,  Semneferteus ;  in  whofe  time  Pytha- 
goras vifited  Egypt.  Pythagoras  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Cyrus  and  Solon. 

Befide  thefe  four  principal  obeliiks,  there 
are  feven  others  that  ornament  different  places 
of  Rome. 

Thus  did  this  antient  Queen  of  cities  col- 
lect within  herfelf  the  labours  and  arts  of 
many  nations,  and  many  ages.  She  adorned 
herfelf  with  the  antient  and  modern  works  of 
her  children,  with  the  myftic  obelifks  of 
Egypt,  and  with  the  fin  eft  ftatues  that  Greece 
produced.  Many  centuries  before  her  foun- 
dations were  laid,  the  hewers  of  ftone  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  laboured  for  her  ;  and,  be- 
fore her  name  was  known  beyond  the  narrow 


*  Nat.  Hift.  xxxvi.  9. 
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limits  of  Latium,  the  artifts  of  Afia  Minor,  of 
Corinth,  of  Sicyon,  and  of  Athens,  were  vy- 
ing who  mould  embellifh  her  moil.  Out  of 
her  dud  and  afhes,  from  which  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  had  bedecked  themfelves,  again,  after 
a  weary  winter,  the  youthful  arts  fprung  up  ; 
and,  like  the  groves  of  Italy,  once  more  ap- 
peared to  bloom  in  eternal  fpring.  To  her 
Germany  has  fent  her  Angelica;  who  now 
weaves  young  and  not  faded  flowers  into 
the  antientrand  never  withering  garland  of  im- 
mortal Rome. 


LETTER  LVH. 

Rome,  28th  January  1792. 

I  HAVE  now  been  four  times  to  the 
Pantheon ;  and  I  feel  fatisfaclion  in  lending 
you  an  engraving,  which  may  convey  fome- 
thing  of  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  temple. 

It  is  the  only  monument  that  has  withftood 
the  ravages  of  time ;  or  rather  of  the  barba- 
rians, who  fo  often  defolated  Rome.  It  was 
built  by  Agrippa,-  after  the  battle  of  Adtium, 

X  4  and 
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and  confecratcd  to  Jupiter  the  avenger,  whofe 
ftatue  was  placed  in  the  principal  niche  over 
the  entrance.  In  the  other  fix  niches  there 
were  ftatues  of  other  Gods. 

The  architrave  refts  on  fixteen  large  co- 
lumns of  giallo  antico^  or  yellow  African  mar- 
ble ;  the  chapiters  of  which  were  of  the  bronze 
of  Syracufe.  Over  the  cornice,  according  to 
Pliny,  there  formerly  flood  caryatides :  by 
which'  word  you  muft  not  here  underftand 
the  female  figures  that  with  their  heads  fup- 
ported  a  part  of  the  building,  but  detached 
female  ftatues;  which  were  the  work  of  the 
Athenian,  Diogenes.  They  were  celebrated, 
by  Pliny,  as  mafterpieces  of  art*.  The  cupola 
is  perfectly  hemifpherical.  The  light  falls  en- 
tirely from  above,  through  a  circular  aper- 
ture ;  which  is  twelve  ells  in  diameter,  and 
has  a  clear  and  pleafant  effect  :  for,  as  it  falls 
in  one  mafs,  it  produces  no  falfe  lights,  but 
expands  over  all  the  beautiful  obje&s  of  the 
whole  temple. 

In  the  wall  between  the  niches,  there  were 
tabernacles ;  with  frontifpieccs,  fupported  by 

*  Agrippa  Panthcum  deccravit  Diogenes  dthenienfis,  et 
caryatides  in  colutmiis  templi  ejus  probantur  inter  pauca  ope- 
rpm.    PJ-in.  xxxvi.  c  5. 
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fmall  columns  of  giallo  antico :  which,  as  well 
as  the  niches  themfelves,  now  ferve  for  altars. 
The  brazen  gates,  which  formerly  were  em- 
bellifhed  with  bajfi  relievi,  notwithftanding 
that  they  have  been  robbed  of  their  orna- 
ments, are  beautiful  in  their  grandeur.  The 
architrave,  with  its  polls  and  entablature,  are 
of  the  nobleft  architecture.  The  whole  cu- 
pola was  covered  with  gilded  bronze  ;  which, 
as  well  as  the  brazen  fteps  before  the  portico, 
was  carried  away  by  Conftans  the  Second,  for 
the  embellifhment  of  Conftantinople.  The 
pronaos^  or  portico,  before  the  temple,  was 
fupported  by  fixteen  columns  of  red  granite. 
The  frontifpiece  was  adorned  with  a  bronze 
bajfo  relievo ;  and  from  what  remains  of  this, 
the  fubje£t  is  fuppofed  to  be  Jupiter  in  a 
war  chariot,  wielding  the  thunder  againft  the 
Titans,  whom  he  is  hurling  from  heaven. 
This  allegory,  which  was  fo  well  adapted  to 
a  temple  that  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  the 
Avenger,  had  likewife  a  flattering  allufion  to 
the  vidory  of  Auguftus  ;  which  he  gained 
over  the  enemy  at  Aclium  ;  he  being  by 
adoption  the  fon  of  Julius  Csefar,  who  by 
Venus  was  of  the  race  of  Jupiter.  The  im- 
menfe  armament  of  Anthony  might  very 

2  well 
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well  be  compared  to  the  mountains  heaped 
'  upon  mountains  of  the  giants,  ftorming  hea- 
ven; and  the  wild  valour  of  the  man,  his  am- 
bition, and  prefumption,  gave  him  an  emble- 
matical refemblance  to  the  mighty  fons  of 
the  earth. 

On  the  top  of  the  frontifpiece,  and  at  both 
corners,  there  likewife  were  brazen  ftatues 
of  great  beauty. 

Whoever  would  wifh  to  have  a  juft  idea 
of  the  purpofes  to  which  this  building  was 
dedicated,  and  of  what  it  formerly  was, 
fliould  read  the  hiftorical  architectural  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Hirt,  on  the  Pantheon  *. 

It  was  connected  with  the  Therm x  of 
Agrippa,  as  may  ftill  be  plainly  feen.  Some 
of  the  learned,  in  exprefs  contradiction  to 
the  teftimony  of  the  antients,  place  the  erect- 
ing of  the  Pantheon  in  the  times  of  the  re- 
public ;  and,  with  as  little  reafon  and  greater 
abfurdity,  maintain  that  it  was  a  bath.  The 
baths  were  indeed  adorned  with  the  ftatues  of 
the  Gods  :  but  who  could  behold  this  mafter- 
piece  of  art,  in  which  it  had  exerted  its  higheft 
magnificence,  and  fuppofe  the  building  to  be 

*  Die  hyiori/ch-archkektoftifcheti  Betrachtungen,  des  Herrn 
Hirt,  iiber  das  Pantheon. 

a  bath  ? 
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a  bath  ?  Thefe  vifionary  conjectures  have  been, 
filenced  by  Mr.  Hirt  ;  who  has  made  it  ap- 
pear probable  that,  at  firft,  the  columns,  which 
now  fland  facing  the  fix  great  fide  niches, 
once  flood  befide  them ;  and  fupported  the 
projecting  of  an  architrave,  fimilar  to  the 
niches  in  the  middle ;  which  now  ftand  de- 
tached. 

Dion  Caflius  is  of  opinion  f  that  this  temple 
was  not  called  the  Pantheon  becaufe  it  con- 
tained the  images  of  the  Gods,  but  becaufe 
its  cupola  was  arched  like  the  firmament. 

The  columns  of  the  portico  bear  deep  traces 
of  the  conflagrations;  to  which  calamity  Rome 
was  fo  frequently  fubject. 

Some  of  thefe  columns  had  been  entirely 
calcined,  and  were  fallen  down  ;  but  were  re- 
placed by  fimilar  columns,  that  had  been 
found  in  the  Thermse  of  Nero. 

The  Emperor  Phocm  granted  the  Pantheon 
to  Pope  Boniface  the  Fourth ;  by  whom  it 
was  confecrated  as  a  church.  By  degrees,  it 
was  embellifhed  with  ftatues  and  pictures  :  but 
why  were  not  the  moft  beautiful  felected,  for 
this  purpofe  ?  The  hand  of  Raphael  mould 
have  been  exercifed  in  this  building. 

t  Lib.  mi: 

In 
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In  the  walls  there  are  fmall  oval  niches, 
that  are  faced  with  white  marble,  in  fome  of 
which  there  are  the  bufts  of  great  artifts ; 
and  others  of  them  are  vacant.  Raphael 
and  Annibal  Caracci  were  both  buried  here. 
Among  the  bufts,  we  find  thofe  of  Metaftafio, 
Nicholas  PouiTin,  Mengs,  and  Winkelmann ; 
and  over  the  graves  of  Raphael  and  Annibal 
Caracci  are  the  bufts  of  thofe  great  mafters. 
The  church  is  now  called  the  Rotunda,  and  is 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Virgin  and  all  the 
martyrs. 

Cafe  your  eye  over  the  engraving.  The 
church  of  St.  Peter  is  much  larger,  and  is 
truly  a  noble  building :  but  how  inferior  is 
it,  in  that  which  characterizes  real  grandeur 
and  beauty,  to  the  Rotunda  ! 

Place  yourfelf  in  the  centre  of  the  Rotunda, 
and  all  your  ideas  are  awful.  You  are  infpired 
with  a  profound  fenf^pf  the  noble  Simplicity 
which  every  where  meets  your  eye.  Before 
you  rife  the  ages  that  have  paffed  away,  and 
the  races  of  men  that  have  defcended  to  the 
duft,  fmce  the  foundation  of  this  temple. 

When  Agrippa  raifed  this  monument  to 
the  power  of  Auguftus,  the  earth  was  covered 
with  the  altars  of  idols.    It  was  but  the  dawn 

of 
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of  that  day  which  was  to  enlighten  the  earth  : 
the  temple  of  idols  is  now  confecrated  to  the 
living  God.  Imbued  with  folemn  reverence, 
I  looked  upward  and  beheld  the  open  vault 
of  the  azure  and  infinite  heaven.  Clouds 
here  and  there  concealed  its  ethereal  beams : 
but  they  were  difperfed  by  the  all  enlightening 
fun. 

Ever  intent  on  the  means  of  immortalizing 
their  deeds,  the  thought  fuggefted  itfelf  to  the 
Romans  of  raifing  columns,  which  fhould  re- 
main the  monuments  of  their  fame.  The  pillar 
of  Trajan  was  erected  on  the  Forum  which 
bore  his  name.  The*  fhaft  confifts  of  three-and- 
twenty  large  pieces ;  and  there  is  a  winding 
ftair  cafe  within,  that  leads  up  it  to  the  very 
top.  This  ftair  cafe,  the  interior  of  the  pillar, 
and  the  whole  of  the  outfide,  have  all  been 
hewn  from  the  fame  bed  of  marble.  The 
fteps  of  the  ftair  cafe  are  high,  and  a  hundred 
and  eighty-five  in  numj  r.  The  furrounding 
foil  has  been  fo  increafed,  by  the  rubbiuh  of 
houfes  that  have  fallen,  that  it  envelops  the 
whole  of  the  pedeftal ;  fo  that  you  defcend 
three-ana-twenty  fteps  to  the  foot  of  the  pillar. 
Trophies  are  cut  in  the  pedeftal  \  and  the  a£ts 
of  the  Emperor  embelliflvthe  lhaft.  The  num- 
ber 
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ber  of  the  figures  of  men,  -which  are  three 
palms  or  fpatis  high,  are  eftimatcd  at  two  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  ;  with  numerous  elephants, 
horfes,  trophies,  and  other  objects. 

Thefe  baffi  relicvi  reprefent  the  victories  of 
Trajan,  during  his  campaign  againft  the  Daci. 

On  the  top  of  the  pillar  was  the  coloffal 
ftatue  of  Trajan,  caft  in  bronze,  and  gilded  ; 
which  was  placed  on  a  pedeftal,  that  had  the 
form  of  a  truncated  cone. 

Sixtus  the  Fifth  replaced  this  ftatue  by  a  no 
Iefs  coloffal  ftatue  of  the  apoftle  Peter. 

From  the  top  of  this  pillar,  we  overlook  the 
whole  city  and  the  furrounding  country. 

The  pillar  of  Antonine  was  erected,  by  the 
fenate,  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  An- 
toninus. This  column  is  likewife  embellifhed 
with  bajfi  relicvi ;  which  reprefent  the  deeds 
of  the  Emperor  againft  the  Marcomanni  and 
the  Quadi :  nations  that  inhabited  Bohemia 
and  Moravia. 

Though  thefe  bajfi  relicvi^  which  are  fo 
projecting  that  they  might  almoft  be  miftaken 
for  alti  relieviy  are  very  beautiful,  yet  the 
artift  feems  to  have  over-ftepped  the  fage  laws 
of  antient  proportion.  They  are  lefs  excellent 
than  the  figures  of  the  pillar  of  Trajan.  The 

pillar 
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pillar  of  Antonine,  however,  has  been  injured 
by  fire. 

One  of  the  remarkable  events  that  are  here 
recorded  was  the  danger  in  which  the  Ro- 
mans found  themfelves,  during  a  battle,  from 
thirft  and  heat ;  and  from  which  they  were 
relieved  by  a  miraculous  tempeft,  by  the  rain 
of  which  they  were  cooled  while  lightning 
and  hail  fearfully  annoyed  the  foe. 

The  rain,  which  revived  the  army,  is  typi- 
fied by  the  Jupiter  Pluvius  ;  who  is  perfonified 
under  the  figure  of  an  antient  head,  with  a 
dripping  beard,  and  dripping  wings,  hovering 
over  the  army  of  the  Romans.  The  artift  ap- 
pears to  haVe  had  the  paflage  of  Ovid  in  his 
recollection,  where  he  defcribes  the  blowing 
of  the  fouth  wind  before  the  general  deluge 
of  Deucalion. 

  Madidis  Nctus  evolat  alis9 

Tcrribilem  picea  teems  caligine  vultum. 
Barba  gravis  nimhis,  can^jluit  zinda  capillis  : 
Front e  fedent  nebula.  :  rorant  pennxque,  fmufque. 
Utque  manu  lata  pendentia  nubila  prejjity 
Fitfragor  :  hlnc  derji  fund  tint  ur  cib  cethere  nimbi. 

Ovid.  lib.  i.  264. 
The  fouth  he  loos'd,  who  night  and  horror  brings  ; 
And  fogs  arc  fhaken  from  his  flaggy  wings. 
From  his  divided  beard  two  dreams  he  pours, 
His  head,  and  rheumy  eyes  diftil  in  fhow'rs. 

.  9  With 
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With  rain  his  robe  and  heavy  mantle  flow  : 

And  lazy  mifts  are  lowering  on  his  brow. 

Still  as  he  fwept  along,  with  his  clench'd  fift 

He  fqueez'd  the  clouds,  th'  imprifon'd  clouds  refift  : 

The  Ikies,  from  pole  to  pole,  with  peals  refound  j 

And  fhow'rs  inlarg'd  come  pouring  to  the  ground. 

Dryden. 

The  artift  thought  proper  to  give  no  more 
than  the  head  and  wings  of  the  Jupiter  Pluvius. 

Sixtus  the  Fifth  caufed  the  ftatue  of  the 
apoftle  Paul  to  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
pillar,  inftead  of  the  ftatue  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

It  had  long  been  believed  that  this  was  the 
pillar  which  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  Antoninus  Pius.  'Tis 
ftrange  that  Marcus  Aurelius  could  be  fo  mif- 
conftrued.    How  could  he  dedicate  a  pillar  to 
the  memory  of  his  great  predeceffor,  and  bene- 
Factor,  and  commemorate  his  own  actions  on 
this  pillar?  The  pillar  was  erected  by  the 
Senate  to  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  and  that  which 
was  erected  by  him  to  Antoninus  Pius  was 
difcovered  about  fifty  years  ago.    It  was  with- 
out baffl  relievii  and  was  broken  by  an  acci- 
dent, while  they  were  again  attempting  to 
erect  it. 

Beautiful  as  thefe  works  are,  for  their  pro- 
portion, invention,  and  great  labour,  they  yet 

appear 
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appear  to  characterize  an  age  in  which  the  art3 
began  to  degenerate.  I  think  it  at  leaft  a  mis- 
taken idea  to  place  a  ftatue  upon  a  pillar,  or  to 
infcribe  thofe  deeds  upon  fuch  a  work,  which 
by  their  height  almoft  efcape  the  eye. 

How  different  is  the  genius  of  the  antlent 
Greeks  !  Follow  me  to  the  Quirinal.  Behold 
with  what  animation,  what  power,  the  two 
colofial  youths  ftand  befide  the  horfes  that 
feemto  fly  !  Heroic  power,  more  than  human, 
teftifies  Caftor  and  Pollux  to  be  the  Ions  of  Ju- 
piter. How  daring  !  How  dignified  !  The 
horfes  indeed  are  not  beautiful :  but  they  are- 
alive.  They  once  ornamented  the  two  extre- 
mities of  the  Hone  pier,  which  circled  the 
haven  of  Alexandria,  They  were  brought 
here  by  Conftantine.  There  are  infcripticns 
of  the  age  of  this  Emperor  on  the  pedeftals, 
which  afcribe  them  one  to  Phidias,  the  other 
to  Praxiteles  :  but  I  do  not  fo  much  truft  to 
the  infcriptions  as  to  the  character  difcoverable 
in  the  work.  The  ftatue  that  is  afcribed  to 
Phidias  has  that  expreffion  of  intrepidity,  and 
power,  which  were  the  fculptor's  proper  qua- 
lities. The  other,  no  lefs  full  of  life  and 
genius,  is  wrought  with  greater  delicacy,  but 
lefsboldnefs ;  and  might  perhaps  be  acknow- 

Vol.  II.  Y  ledeed 
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ledged  by  Praxiteles  for  his  own  work.  The 
prefent  Pope  has  caufed  an  Egyptian  obeliflc 
to  be  ere&ed  between  thefe  ftatues. 

The  Quirinal  mount  has  been  called  Monte 
Cavalloy  or  horfe  hill,  after  thefe  ftatues. 
Above,  on  the  fame  hill,  the  palace  of  the 
prince  of  Colonna  is  built;  which  contains  a 
line  collection  of  pictures.  Among  others, 
there  are  two  here  by  Raphael,  in  his  firft 
manner. 

One  of  them  is  Mary,  with  the  child  Jefus  ; 
and  in  this  we  perceive  the  fcholar  of  Peru- 
gino.  The  more  lofty  fpirit  of  Raphael  how- 
ever breaks  forth. 

The  other  is  likewife  a  Mary  and  Jefus :  the 
latter  blelTing  the  child  John  the  Baptift.  The 
charms  of  infancy  are  equally  confpicuous  in 
the  bleffing  and  the  blefTed,  who  appears  to 
feel  the  value  of  the  boon  bellowed.  Peter 
and  Paul  are  prefent ;  and  properly  charac- 
terized :  especially  Peter.  This  deeply  con- 
ceived and  powerfully  felt  picture  was  painted 
by  Raphael  when  he  was  but  eighteen  years 
of  age. 

In  a  gallery  below  is  a  famous  bajfo  relievo ; 
the  fubject  of  which  is  the  Apotheofis  of 
Homer.  Jupiter,  feated  on  the  top  of  Olym- 
pus, 
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pus,  grafps  the  thunder;  with  his  eagle  by  h'19 
fide.  Below  him,  on  different  heights,  Hand 
Apollo  Mufagetes,  Mnemofyne  (the  Mother 
of  the  Mufes)  and  the  Mules ;  one  of  whom, 
full  of  infpiration,  dances  down  the  moun- 
tain. Below  fits  Homer,  with  his  chair  fup- 
ported,  one  on  each  fide,  by  two  female 
figures  ;  the  one  holding  a  fword  in  her  hand, 
the  other  a  rudder :  the  laft  denotes  the  Odyf- 
fey,  the  firft  the  Iliad.  Behind  the  great  poet 
ftand  the  Genius  of  time  and  the  Genius  of 
the  earth,  placing  a  crown  on  his  head.  Mice 
are  running  round  him,  in  aliufion  to  his 
poem  of  the  war  of  the  frogs  and  mice  5  and 
before  him  is  an  ox  led  to  the  altar.  Nature, 
Wifdom,  and  Memory,  juftly  take  part  in  the 
honour  done  to  Homer.  Hiftory,  in  a  facer- 
dotal  character,  ftands  bende  the  altar  ;  and 
behind  her  Poetry,  infpired,  with  torches  in 
her  outftretched  hands. 

The  artift  has  inferibed  the  name  beneath 
each  perfonage.  I  grant  you  that  fuch  an 
infeription  is  no  ornament  to  a  work  of  this 
kind ;  and  I  very  well  know  the  objections 
that  may  be  alleged.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  artift  knew  them  likewife  :  but  he 

Y  2  facrificed 
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facrificed  this  trifling  inconvenience,  "or  lit 
fome  fort  conventional  evil,  to  the  greater 
advantage  of  not  difturbing  the  imagination. 

Teli  me  what  it  is  that  more  difturbs-  us, 
than  exercifing  the  acutenefs  of  divination  on 
allegorical  fubjects.  We  are  not  only  difturbed 
by.  the  exercife  of  the  underftanding,  but  we 
are  affaffinated  by  the  ebullitions  of  vanity  ; 
which  prides  itfelf  on  its  conjectural  penetra- 
tion. The  pure  feelings,  that  the  poet  and 
artift  would  excite,  are  killed  by  nothing  fo 
much  as  by  conceited  pretenfions  to  learning 
and  connoifleurilrp.  For  my  own  part,  nothing 
fo  effectually  difturbs  my  fenfations  as  the  vain 
prattle  of  thofe  who,  while  they  make  their 
remarks  on  the  beauties  of  the  artift,  endea- 
vour to  turn  the  attention  of  others  all  on 
themfelves,  on  their  own  knowledge,  and  on 
that  factitious  flame  by  which  they  ftrain  to 
light  up  their  falfe  feelings. 

I  am  much  Iefs  offended  by  the  apathy  of 
an  Englifh  My  Lord  and  My  Lady,  who  pafs 
a  Raphael  without  noticing  its  beauties,  than 
by  a  French  Abbe,  who,  with  as  little  feeling 
as  the  firft,  plays  the  part  of  an  enraptured 
dilettante  y  or  a  difcerning  connoiffeur.    I  even 

prefer 
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prefer  them  to  a  lady  who,  having  been  taught 
to  admire,  makes  a  memorandum  of  the  beau- 
ties in  her  pocket-book  ;  and  the  next  moment 
produces  this  fecond  hand  opinion,  this  fen- 
fation  which  fhe  never  experienced,  this  ille- 
gitimate foundling,  as  the  child  of  her  own 
heart  and  understanding. 

All  thefe  are  only  ridiculous  :  but  there  are 
other  feelings  that  are  painful  and  difgufting. 
Such  to  me  is  a  woman,  who  facrifices  the 
modefty  of  her  lex  to  the  vanity  of  being  a 
dilettcmte ;  who  expatiates  with  learned  rap- 
ture on  a  naked  Apollo,  argues  with  men  con- 
cerning the  feminine  charms  of  a  Venus  or 
a  Danae,  and,  regardleis  of  the  pain  me  gives 
to  her  officious  hufband,  places  her  learned 
finger  on  the  mufcular  thigh  of  a  Hercules. 

The  Mufcum-Piuiii-Clementinum  is  certainly 
beyond  all  comparifon  the  mod  beautiful  col- 
lection of  antiques  now  in  exiftence.  At 
firft,  it  only  occupied  fome  apartments  on  that 
fide  of  the  Vatican  which,  from  its  extenfive 
profpedi,  has  been  called  the  Belvedere.  Cle- 
ment the  Fourteenth  enlarged  the  place,  be- 
caule  he  improved  the  rich  collection.  The 
prefent  Pope,  who  has  built  new  galleries  and 
Y  3  two 
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two  charming  rotundas  in  addition,  and  has 
likewiie  adorned  it  with  numerous  mafter- 
pieces,  has  now  called  it,  after  himfelf  and  its 
former  benefactor,  Mufeum-Pium-Clementinu?n* 

As  I  entered,  I  immediately  perceived  the 
great  Torfo;  in  which  Winkelmann  (fhall  I 
call  it  penetration  or  delightful  inebriety?) 
imagined  he  difcovered  fo  much  which  other 
eyes  can  with  difficulty  fuppofe,  on  examining 
the  mere  trunk  and  thighs  of  a  ftatue.  What 
remains,  however,  is  fo  inexpreffibly  beautiful, 
that  the  con  jecture  does  not  appear  to  me  very 
abfurd  which  doubts  whether  the  great  mafter, 
lefs  pleafed  with  the  head,  the  arms,  and  the 
legs,  than  with  the  remainder,  did  not  deftroy 
them  himfelf ;  that  the  before  imperfect  work 
might  enjoy  the  higheft  degree  of  perfection 
which  the  art  affords.  His  name  is  on  the 
Tor/b :  he  was  called  Apollonius,  the  fon  of 
Neftcr,  and  came  from  Athens. 

The  farcophagus  (removed  from  the  fe- 
pulchre  of  the  Scipios)  of  Scipio  Barbatus, 
•who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  after  the  build- 
ing pf  Rome,  is  fimple,  and  remarkable  for  its 
antiquity  ;  which  is  likewife  proved  by  the  an- 
tient  Latin  of  the  infeription  that  it  contains— 

COR* 
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CORNELIUS.  LUCIUS.  SCT^IO,  BARBATUS. 

CNAIVO.  D.  PAT  RE. 
PROGNATUS.  FORTIS.  VI R.  SAPIENS.  QUE 
QVOIVS.  FORMA.  VIRTVTEI.  PARISUMA. 
FVIT.  CONSOL.  CTNSO*.  AIDILIS.  QVE.  FVIT. 

APVD.  VPS.  TAURAS1A.  CISAVNA. 
SAMNIO.  CEPIT.  SUBIGIT.  OMNE.  LOVCAN£„ 
OBS1DES.  QVE.  ABDOVCIT. 

He  who  has  only  feen  the  caft  of  the  famous 
Apollo  Belvedere  is  but  half  acquainted  with 
its  beauties.  Its  dignified  and  not  fo  much  an- 
gry as  godlike  angry  countenance  lofes  in  the 
cafts  many  of  its  Olympian  graces.  And  yet — 
Oh  thofe  Greeks  !-— And  yet,  this  ftatue  ap- 
pears to  be  no  more  than  a  copy  after  an  an- 
tient  Greek  ftatue ;  for  it  is  of  the  marble  of 
Carrara.  It  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  the 
villa  of  Nero,  at  Antium. 

The  Laocoon^  however,  if  any  work  of  ge* 
nius  remains  of  antient  Greece,  is  Grecian. 
The  infcription  does  not  tell  us  the  time,  but 
only  the  names  and  the  countries  of  the  ar- 
tifts ;  and  that  they  were  all  from  Greece. 
Every  part  of  this  mafterly  work  would  tell  us 
that,  without  an  infcription.  There  were 
three  mafters,  who  worked  at  this  group. 
Agefandros,  of  Rhodus,  and  his  two  fons; 
Polydorus,  and  Athenadorus.    What  genius 

Y  4  was 
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was  it,  that  preferred  himfelf  before  Ageian- 
dros  in  the  attitude  which  he  has  given  to  the 
Laocoon  !  Nothing  lefs  than  the  pains  of  death, 
his  ftruggles  to  re  lift  them,  and  the  fufferings 
of  his  fons,  one  of  whom  is  at  that  moment 
bitten  by  the  ferpent  that  twines  round  him, 
could  produce  this  diftorted  anguifh  :  the  per- 
fect harmony  of  which  is  diftinct  in  every  part, 
from  the  rifing  hair  down  to  the  fwelling 
veins  of  the  feet !    The  imagination  of  the 
artift  has  fo  faithfully  feized  on  the  reality  of 
nature  that  every  eye  acknowledges  it !  Every 
tongue  exclaims,  Yes  !    Thus  muft  Laocoon 
have  appeared  (   Thus  muft  he  have  wreftled 
with  death;  thus  have  writhed,  in  the  laft 
moments  of  his  mighty  yet  impotent  ftruggles, 
and  have  retained  thofe  traces  of  fatherly 
affection  which  are  apparent  in  the  very  midft 
of  his  horrible  anguifh  !  This  was  the  purpofe 
of  Agefandros  :  and  this  purpofe  he  has  at- 
tained.   The  palm  is  due  to  him  and  to  his 
fons. 

The  collection  of  mafterly  works  is  im- 
menfe  ;  and  I  can  only  take  fome  flight  notice 
of  a  few, 

A  Cow,  of  grey  marble.  This  cannot  be 
the  work  of  Myron,  for  he  only  worked  in 

brais : 
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brafs  j  but  it  may  be  the  copy  of  a  cow  by 
Myron ;  and  perhaps  the  very  cow  for  which 
he  became  fo  celebrated,  by  the  Greek  epi- 
grammatifts.  In  this  gallery  there  are  many 
figures  of  animals,  which  are  molt  of  tbern 
very  beautiful. 

The  Nile  ;  a  recumbent  colofTal  ftatue,  hold- 
ing in  his  right  hand  ears  of  corn,  and  in  his 
left  a  cornucopia*  Sixteen  children  are  at  play 
round  him  ;  fome  with  crocodiles  ;  others  fit- 
ting on  the  curving  of  the  cornucopia ;  on  the 
rim  of  which  one  is  feated,  encircled  with 
fruits  and  flowers,  and  with  his  arms  thrown 
round  another  boy.  The  boy  that  is  thus 
fitting  is  moft  delightfully  infantine.  The 
God  is  extended  upon  a  Sphinx.  The  fix- 
teen  boys  perhaps  are  types  of  the  fixteen 
canals,  that  flow  from  the  Nile ;  or  perhaps 
of  the  fixteen  degrees  of  the  Nilometer.  I  am 
much  inclined  to  the  latter  opinion:  for  the 
fixteenth  degree  is  fignificant  of  the  higheft 
fertility ;  and  for  this  reafon  a  child  is  feated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  cornucopia. 

Oppofite  to  this  is  the  Tiber  ;  with  a  cor- 
nucopia in  the  right  hand,  and  a  rudder  in  the 
left.  Eefide  him  the  wolf  is  placed ;  with 
Romulus  and  Remus  fucking  at  her  nipples. 

4.  There 
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There  is  a  charming  reprefentation  of  two 
weeping  Genii,  on  zfarcepkagus  ;  one  of  them 
holding  a  butterfly,  the  type  of  the  foul,  over 
torches  on  the  ground.  A  lovely  allegory  of 
the  refined  ftate  of  man  after  death,  when  pu- 
rified by  pain. 

A  Hecate  ;  with  her  quiver  on  her  back, 
and  her  torch  in  her  left  hand.  Her  fteps  are 
terrible,  her  pace  Is  winged,  and  her  hafte  me- 
nacing. Her  hair  flies  backward;  and  the 
folds  of  her  garments  are  fwelled,  and  wafte 
in  the  fame  direction  by  the  quick-healing  air. 

Apollo,  the  AwohAtov  Hxv(>oktovq$,  or  the 
Lizard-flayer,  after  a  ftatue  by  Praxiteles,  is 
very  beautiful. 

The  nine  Mufes,  and  Apollo  in  flowing 
robes,  as  Mufagetes,  the  leader  of  the  Mufes. 
Thefe  ftatues  are  very  fine  :  efpecially  Melpo- 
mene, and  Thalia.  They  likewife  intereft  us 
becaufe  of  their  antient  owner :  they  were 
found  at  Tivoli,  in  the  villa  of  Caffius. 

An  Indian  Bacchus,  of  uncommon  beauty. 
The  heads  of  the  Indian  Bacchus  are  gene- 
rally fuppofed  to  be  the  head  of  Plato.  It  is 
a  charming  miftake  !  Why  mould  not  Plato 
have  had  fuch  a  head  ?  Did  net  Plato  poflefs 
that  noble  inebriety  of  imagination  which  is 

afcribed 
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afcribed  to  the  ignoble  Bacchus  ?  The  Indian 
Bacchus  holds  the  fame  rank,  compared  to  the 
common  Bacchus,  as  the  Venus  Urania  to  the 
common  Venus. 

A  Triton,  bearing  a  Nereid  away.  Oh 
how  the  charming  Nereid  Ihrinks,  as  fhe 
ftruggles !  Two  Cupids  are  feated  on  the 
monftrous  fifh-ta:l ;  one  of  them  laughing: 
the  other,  a  fatirical  knave,  puts  his  finger  to 
his  lip;  with  all  the  expreffion  of  malicious, 
filent,  and  therefore  the  more  bitter,  irony. 

The  Fifherman  of  Cyrene,  as  it  is  called : 
after  which  a  loft  comedy  by  Menander  was 
entitled.  The  good  old  man  is  almoft  naked  ; 
and  the  impotence  of  age  is  exhibited  in  the 
half  opened  mouth,  the  body  bending  for- 
ward, the  finking  knees,  the  relaxed  mufcles 
of  the  thighs,  the  foldings  of  the  ftomach,  and 
the  wrinkles  of  the  {kin.  The  upper  part  of 
another  body,  fimilar  to  this,  was  found  ;  and 
was  then  and  ftill  is  held  to  be  a  Seneca  in  the 
bath,  after  his  veins  were  opened  :  but  Seneca 
would  fcarcely  have  continued  ftanding  after 
this  operation.  Neither  does  the  ftatue  poffefs 
thofe  characteriftics  which  ihould  betoken  a 
Seneca. 

A  Meqander,  feated.    The  keen  obferver, 

and 
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and  the  animated  dramatic  poet,  are  evident 
ia  his  forehead,  his  looks,  and  his  lips. 

A  Paris,  feated  ;  with  the  Phrygian  bonnet, 
and  holding  an  apple  in  his  hand.  We  per- 
fectly conceive  Venus,  in  his  aftonifhed  ena- 
moured afpecL 

Ajax,  enraged  :  a  colofTal  buft.  His  helmet 
is  on,  his  wrathful  eye  is  caft  upward,  and 
afkance,  his  lips  are  half  open,  and  his  hair 
and  beard  are  alive  with  paflion. 

A  delightful  Amazon,  (landing. 

A  Chariot  and  pair.  The  driver  has  obtain- 
ed the  victory,  and  bears  a  palm  branch  in  his 
hand.  His  body  is  tight  bound,  that  the  rapid 
force  of  the  air  may  not  produce  fpafms. 

Afpafia,  as  a  Kerma  :  which  means  only 
the  head  on  a  pillar,  that,  from  its  bafe,  gra- 
dually extends  itfelf.  It  is  very  fine,  wholly 
Afpafia,  all  charming,  all  foul ! 

A  colofiai  Melpomene:  a  flatue  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty. 

An  excellent  Juno. 

The  Lanuvinian  Juno  :  that  is,  a  Juno  that 
was  wohliipped  in  Lanuvium.  Tier  temple 
was  very  famous.  She  has  a  fpear  and  a  fhield, 
and  treads  upon  a  ferpent.  Thefe  attributes 
are  given  her  from  her  hiftory;  according  to 

which, 
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wtlich,  when  fhe  Was  called  upon  for  aid, 
fhe  appeared,  and  was  the  author  of  peace. 

A  beautiful  horned  Bacchus,  as  a  Herma. 

A  Chloris  :  the  only  furviving  daughter  of 
Niobe.  She  was  the  mother  of  Neftor.  Her 
hair  is  cut  fhort,  and  her  drapery  is  gathered 
up  in  fhort  folds ;  with  the  intention,  as  it 
fhould  appear,  to  begin  the  courfe  in  the 
Olympic  games  of  Pifa.  The  firft  name  of 
this  Chloris  was  Me!ib<za;  and  fhe  obtained 
the  name  of  Chloris  becaufe  fhe  turned  pale 
with  terror,  and  fo  remained.  According  to 
a  paflage  in  Paufanias*,  ner  fifter,  Amycla, 
was  likewife  faved ;  becaufe  they  both  called 
for  aid  on  Latona.  And,  from  another  paflage 
of  the  fame  writer,  one  of  their  brothers  was 
alfo  faved  "jr.  She  bore  the  prize  from  the 
virgins  in  the  Olympic  race. 

A  little  Cupid,  with  the  Nemean  lien's 
fkin  purloined  from  Hercules ;  the  claw  of 
which  he  has  twilled  round  his  neck.  He 
ftaggers  againfl  the  ftump  of  a  tree,  holds  a 
beaker  in  his  hand,  and  looks  fo  knavifh  that 
he  appears  as  if  he  only  counterfeited  intoxi- 
cation. 

A  young  Mercury,  with  a  purfe  in  his  hand ; 
*  Fauf>  lib.  il.  f  Pauf.  lib,  v. 

in 
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in  which  we  behold  the  arch  rafcal  who,  hav- 
ing fuolen  the  cattle  of  Apollo,  as  a  trial  of 
fkill,  made  the  God  hugh,  when,  looking 
round  for  his  quiver  with  an  intention  to  pu- 
nifli  the  theft,  lie  found  it  was  ftolen  likewife, 

Te  boves  olim  nijt  reddidiffes 
Per  dolum  amoias  puerum  minnci 
Voce  dum  terret,  viduus  pharetra 
Rifit  Apollo  %. 

Hor.  lib.  i.  od. 

"When  from  the  God,  who  gilds  the  pole, 
E'en  yet  a  boy  his  herds  you  Hole, 
"With  angry  voice,  the  threatening  pov/r 
Bade  thee  the  fraudful  prey  reftore  : 
But,  of  his  quiver  too  beguil'd, 
Pkas'd  with  the  theft,  Apollo  fmil'd. 

Francis. 

A  remarkable  baffb  relievo,  on  an  urn,  re- 
prefents  one  Cupid  holding  a  fwinc  ;  another 
a  butterfly.  The  idea  of  the  mctempfychofis  of 
the  foul  of  a  drunkard,  the  fouls  of  whom, 
according  to  Plato,  were  condemned  for  a 
certain  feafon  to  the  bodies  of  fwine,  here  ap- 
pears to  be  typified.  Yet,  is  it  not  ftrange  that 
any  thing  fo  injurious,  to  the  memory  of  a 
man,  mould  be  reprefented  on  the  urn  that 

{  See  the  Hymn  to  Mercury  afcribed  to  Homer. 

contains 
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contains  his  allies?  Befide,  there  is  a  third 
Cupid,  with  a  bird  in  his  hand:  what  does  that 
fignify  ? 

A  vafe  of  bafaltes,  made  brown  by  fire,  is 
a  proof  that  all  bafaltes,  as  fome  maintain,  are 
not  lava.  Where  were  the  volcanos  of  Egypt, 
in  which  country  fo  much  bafaltes  is  found  ? 

One  of  the  fineft  works  of  art  is  that  which 
is  called  the  Atit'mous ;  but,  in  the  figure 
which  fo  many  have  difcovered  to  be  the  An- 
tinouS)  it  needs  only  an  experienced  eye  to 
difcover  a  hero.  An  imitation  of  this  ftatue, 
with  wings  at  its  feet,  having  been  elfewhere 
found,  the  learned  Abate  Vifconti  fuppofed 
it  to  be  a  Mercury.  Winkelmann  imagined 
he  found  in  it  the  ftatue  of  Meleager ;  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hirt,  it  is  a  Perfeus.  This 
reconciles  us  to  the  wings  on  the  feet  of  the 
imitation  :  which  ftatue  was  not  found  till 
after  the  death  of  Winkelmann.  Hence  we 
may  infer  that  the  feet  of  the  original  ftatue 
were  broken  off,  and  afterward  replaced ; 
which  was  probably  done  to  rob  them  of  the 
wings  of  brafs.  It  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  brafs  was  coveted  by  the  Barbarians  ;  and 
particularly  by  the  Vandals. 

In  this  Mufeum,  there  is  a  gallery  of  paint- 
ings ; 
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ings  ;  of  which  I  will  only  mention  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Maria,  with  maternal  rapture  and  folded 
hands,  beftowing  her  benediction  on  the  fup- 
pliant  John ;  who  kneels  to  Jefus,  fitting  on 
his  mother's  lap.  Elizabeth  fupports  the  hand 
which  beftows  the  bleffing.  Jofeph  ftands  in 
the  back  ground,  in  earned  meditation.  This 
picture  is  by  Raphael. 

Two  landfcapes,  by  Paul  Brill :  who  was 
properly  the  father  of  landfcape  painting.  In 
aerial  perfpedtive,  he  is  excelled  by  modern 
painters  of  landfcape  :  his  pi&ures,  however, 
are  full  of  life,  full  of  nature ;  fuch  only  as 
genius  could  imagine,  fuch  only  as  genius 
could  delineate. 


LE  T  T  E  R  LVIII. 

Rome,  29th  January  1792. 

Depart  not  from  Italy,  without 
viewing  the  pictures  of  Michael  Angelo. 
Imagine  not  that  the  grandeur  of  this  man's 

,  genius 
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genius  may  be  entirely  comprehended  from 
his  ftatues. 

In  the  chapel  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  in  the 
Vatican,  his  greateft  works  are  placed.  The 
ceiling  of  this  chapel  was  painted  forty  years 
before  his  great  picture  of  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment ;  where  God  the  father  is  reprefented 
on  the  flying  clouds  of  the  open  heaven.  In 
this  principal  figure,  he  has  not  been,  fuc- 
cefsful.  Oh  that  he  rather  had  concealed 
him  by  the  clouds  than  have  painted  him 
thus !  Terror  would  have  feized  us,  had  we 
not  feen  the  Judge  of  the  world  :  for  Michael 
Angelo  has  difFufed  the  expreffion  of  terror 
through  every  figure  in  the  pi&ure.  The  Vir- 
gin herfelf  clings  fearfully  to  her  fon.  The 
dread  of  this  moment  is  expanded,  with  a  deep 
felt  variety,  over  the  juft  arid  the  unjuft.  A 
tender  maiden  rufheG  into  the  arms  of  her  mo- 
ther. Below  the  dead  awake  and  rife,  half 
fkeletons,  and  half  clothed  with  flefh,  at  the 
found  of  the  trumpet  of  the  awakening  angel. 
To  many  the  found  is  rapture :  to  many  de- 
fpair.  Above,  the  apoftles  and  the  f  lints  fur- 
round  the  Judge  :  the  martyrs  fhew  him  their 
wounds  —  The  very  beft  among  them  trem- 

Vol.  II.  Z  ble, 
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ble,  at  this  awful  moment !  The  moft  holy  feei 
tbemfeives  dill  impure  ! 

In  the  fhady  diflance,  jtwo  lovers  are  riling 
upward. 

Angels  bear  the  righteous  to  heaven  ;  while 
the  condemned  are  feized,  and  caft  among 
the  damned,  by  Devils. 

In  imitation  of  Dante,  Michael  Angelo  has 
had  recourfe  to  mythology  ;  and  has  repre- 
fented  old  Charon,  and  his  boat.  The  old  boat- 
man is  feen  conducting  condemned  fouls  over 
a  river.  The  painter  had  evidently  thefe  verfe^ 
of  the  poet  in  his  recollection  : 

Carofiy  dimcnio,  con  occhi  di  hragia^ 
Loro  accennando  tutte  le  raccoglie  ; 
Baite  col  remo  qualunqiie  s'adagia. 

Dante,  Inf.  iii.  ] 

And  as,  in  crowds  on  crowds,  the  Tinners  came, 
Charon,  with  lifted  oar  and  eyes  of  flame, 
Compell'd  the  ling'ring  fouls  to  hafle  on  board. 

Eoyd. 

In  the  foreground  on  one  fide,  the  painter 
has  introduced  a  certain  Monfignore  dclla 
Ccifa;  who,  while  he  was  prefent,  had  made 
remarks  to  the  Pope  on  the  naked  figures  that 
were  in  the  picture.  Michael  Angelo  has 
I  clothed 
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clothed  him  with  twining  ferpents.  When 
La  Cafa  complained  to  the  Pope,  h's  Holi- 
nefs  anfwered — "  Had  he  placed  you  in  pur- 
u  gatory,  I  might  perhaps  have  done  fome- 
%  thing  for  you  :  but  there  is  no  relcafing  you 
!j  from  hell  *  " 

Prophets  and  fibyls,  mingled  with  each 
other,  are  painted  by  Michael  Angelo  above ; 

*  The  following  is  the  ftory,  as  told  by  Pilkington  ;  in 
his  Dictionary  of  Painters.  T. 

M  The  picture  of  the  L&ft  Judgment  employed  him  for 
eight  years ;  and,  in  that  celebrated  compofition,  a  mul- 
titude of  figures  pre  fen  c  themfelves  to  the  view;  wonder- 
fully invented,  and  grouped  with  great  judgment ;  every 
mufcle,  and  limb,  being  diftin&ly,  and  curioufly,  marked, 
as  the  figures  were  reprefented  entirely  naked.  That  cir- 
eumitance,  of  fo  many  nudities,  occafioned  the  obferv- 
ation  made  by  Biagio,  of  Cefenna,  the  Pope's  mailer 
of  the'  ceremonies,  u  that  fuch  an  exhibition  of  naked 
figures  was  more  fuitable  to  a  brothel,  than  a  chapel." 
But  Michael  Angelo  revenged  himfelf  fufiiciently  on 
Biagio,  for  that  farcafm  ;  for  he  painted  his  portrait  ex- 
ceedingly like,  and  reprefented  him  as  a  demon  with  afs's 
ears,  encircled  with  a  large  ferpent,  and  placed  him  in 
hell.  The  Pope  indeed  frequently  foiicited  Buonaroti  to 
deliver  his  matter  of  the  ceiemonies  from  that  place  of 
torment;  but  he  excufed  himfelf  by  obfervingto  the  Pope, 
'Ci  that,  had  he  been  only  in  purgatory,  he  might  have 
been  releafed  ;  but  f  rom  hell  there  was  no  redemption.'^. 

Z  2  on 
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on  the  ceiling  of  this  chapel.  Some  among 
them  are  of  very  dignified  beauty. 

The  mod  excellent  of  the  pi&ures  of  this 
chapel  are  thofe  that  reprefent  the  creation  of 
the  firft  man,  and  the  firft  woman :  in  both 
of  which  Michael  Angelo  has  difplayed  him- 
felf,  in  all  his  fplendour. 

God  is  fufpended  in  the  clouds,  and  repre- 
iented  under  the  figure  of  a  majeftic  fire.  In 
the  full  courfe  of  his  motion,  he  throws  his 
mantle  over  him,  and  ftretches  out  his  arm 
with  an  almoft  inconceivable  exprefiion  of 
power ;  which  power  is  vifible  in  the  moft 
minute  part  of  his  body.  Adam  is  extended 
on  the  ground :  there  he  lies,  but  newly  called 
from  non-exiftence ;  yet  beginning  to  raife 
himfelf,  and  holding  out  his  hand  toward  the 
Eternal  Father,  to  whom  his  eye  is  firft  di- 
rected. 

A  perfonification  fuch  as  this,  especially  of 
the  angels  in  the  mantle,  would  have  been  in- 
fufferable  from  any  other  hand  than  that  of 
Michael  Angelo;  Raphael  alone  excepted. 
But  thefe  great  mafters  communicated  fuch 
potency  of  animation  to  all  their  perfonages^ 
tbat  we  continually  imagine  we  behold  them 
7  live* 
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live.  Raphael  has  imitated  this  Eternal  Fa- 
ther, in  the  Loggie  di  Rafacllo  of  the  Vatican  ; 
where  he  is  reprefented  fufpended  above  the 
globe,  touching  the  earth  with  his  finger,  and 
prefcribing  the  limits  of  land  and  water. 

In  the  Creation  of  Eve,  Michael  Angelo 
has  given  her  thefe  female  graces  which  the 
pencil  of  Raphael  himfelf  could  not  have  fur- 
pafTed.  Adam  is  on  the  ground,  and  afleep. 
The  Eternal  Father  Hands  before  him.  Eve 
is  rifing,  and  already  fupporting  herfelf  on 
one  foot,  and  bending  the  knee  of  the  other 
leg.  We  behold  her  moving,  through  the 
power  of  the  Creator,  as  cheerful  as  the  morn- 
ing dawn.  To  him  flie  ftretches  out  her 
clafped  hands.  He  looks  benevolently  upon 
her,  and  warns  her  with  dignified  rectitude. 

Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti  was  born  in  the 
year  1474,  in  the  Great  Duchy  of  Tufcany; 
a  country  which  has  produced  fo  many  great 
men  of  every  kind.  This  w^as  nine  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Raphael,  whom  he  long  out- 
lived. Raphael  died  in  his  thirty- feventh  year. 
Michael  Angelo  attained  the  age  of  ninety. 

1     ONCE  more  I  trembling  fnatch  and  ftrike  the  lyre, 
That  trembles  ftill  with  theme  too  bold.  The  fong 
Was  mighty  and  immortal  Raphael's  praife  ! 

Z  3  Again, 
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Again,  with  tears  of  ecftacy  bedew 'd, 
In  majcfty  the  matter  rofe!  The  trance 
Was  holy  !  luminous  !  The  gloom  of  fhadcs 
That  glided  by  godlike  creations  all ! 
Like  virions  of  the  night,  they  haunt  me  ftill ! 

But,lo!  earth  heave$,and  tempefts  rend  the  fky! 
Terrors  appal  my  foul ;  and,  burfting  from 
Concealing  clouds,  a  phantom  frowning  Rands, 
Accufing,  threat'ning,  dreadful  in  his  ire  ! 
With  hair  erect  and  eyes  aghaft,  I  cry, 
"  Speak,  potent  fpirit !  fay  !  what  is  my  crime  ? 
"  Oh  !  more  puhTant  than  thy  brother  (hades, 
"  More  terror  (Inking,  fpeak  !  What  have  I  done  re- 
pairing, as  if  difdainful  of  reply, 
Back  tow'rd  his  native  heaven  the  fpirit  fiam.?d. 
Not  Mtna,  in  its  wildeft  burft,  infpires 
Superior  awe  !  'Tis  he  !  '  lis  Angelo  ! 
"  Jealous,  perturbed  fpirit,  be  appeas'd : 
«c  Avert  thy  wrath,  for  i  confefs  thy  pow'r. 
"  Deep  of  fublimity  thy  foul  has  drunk  ! 
"  At  thy  command,  behold  !  the  marble  lives  ! 
"  Thy  colours,  lo  !  in  magic  terrors  move  1 
"  In  pallid  horrors  dipt,  they  (hake  the  foul ! 
"  I  honour,  feel,  and  own  thy  juft  renown." 
The  foftcn'd  fpirit  heard;  and  paus'd,  benign  : 
And  as,  the  tempeft  paft,  the  clouds  diflblve, 
And  fmiling  day  with  tenfold  joy  breaks  forth, 
So  Michael  fmil'd,  and  beam'd,  and  melted  into  air. 
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LETTER  LIX. 

Rome,  id  February  1792. 

The  pala%%o  Borgbefc  is  one  of  the 
iargeft  and  moft  magnificent  palaces  of  Rome. 
It  contains  two  galleries  ;  one  of  which  he- 
longs  to  the  Prince  Borghefe,  and  the  other  to 
his  uncle  Prince  Aldobrandini. 

In  the  firft,  which  is  very  fpacioirs,  the  fol- 
lowing pictures  will  probably  be  thought  prin- 
cipally to  deferve  notice. 

A  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  Jerome  and 
St.  Francis  ;  by  Peru  gin  o. 

A  Virgin  in  the  clouds,  furrounded  by 
angels,  with  a  woman  who  elafps  her  hands 
and  looks  upward  ;  by  Old  Pal  ma. 

The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds ;  by  An- 
gelo  Bronzino.  Above  are  hovering  little  an- 
gels, who  fupport  a  lovely  garland  of  flowers 
worthy  of  being  brought  from  heaven. 

The  celebrated  Chace  of  Diana  ;  by  Domi- 
nichino.  The  Goddefs  is  not  beautiful,  her 
attitude  ofFenfive,  and  fhe  injures  the  pi&ure 
fo  much  at  firft  view,  at  leaft  according  to  my 
feelings,  that,  after  cafting  my  eye  over  it,  I 
Z  4  was 
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was  tempted  to  leave  it :  but  I  was  to  blame. 
The  longer  it  Is  confidered,  the  more  beauties 
it  will  be  found  to  contain.  A  Nymph,  draw* 
ing  her  bow,  is  excellent ;  and  another  little 
plump  Nymph  is  full  of  nature.  She  is  naive^ 
frolickfome,  and  a  little  roguifh. 

The  Roman  Charity  ;  by  Guercino. 

The  portrait  of  Valentine  Borgia.  Were 
£>ut  the  hand  painted  like  the  excellent  head, 
who  would  have  any  doubt  but  that  it  is  juftly 
afcribed  to  Raphael  ? 

A  Saint  Catherine  ;  in  Raphael's  firft  man-* 
ner,  while  he  ftill  continued  to  refemble  his 
great  mafter,  Perugino  :  though  already  more 
noble  :  piu  grandiofo^  as  the  Italians  fay. 

The  celebrated  Cecilia ;  by  Dominicjiino. 

The  ftill  more  beautiful  Cecilia,  if  I  may 
trufl  my  own  judgment,  by  Guido. 

Chrift  borne  to  the  fepulchre  ;  by  Raphael, 
in  his  fecond  manner,  before  he  came  to 
Rome.  His  genius  had  by  this  time  enriche^ 
itfelf ;  and  was  more  dignified  in  comppfition 
than  that  of  Perugino.  The  mother  of  Chrift 
fainting,  and  the  holy  women  that  furround 
her,  form  a  group  in  the  high  ftyle. 

A  beautiful  Mary,  with  her  infant,  by  Ra- 
phael, 

Anothef 
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Another  Mary  and  child  ;  which,  although 
beautiful,  is  not  characteristic.  I  fcarcely 
fhould  be  inclined  to  think  it  the  work  of  the 
great  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  to  whom  however 
it  is  afcribed. 

A  Mary  and  child,  by  Francefco  Raibolini, 
called  Francia.  In  a  letter  that  was  written 
to  him  by  Raphael,  in  the  year  1508,  he  men- 
tions this  Madonna ;  and  likewife  fpeaks  of 
one  ftill  fuperior  by  this  matter. 

Io  pure  le  ■  mirero  con  quel  gufto,  e  fodizfa~ 
%iqne^  che  vedo,  e  lodo^  tutte  Valtre ;  71071  ve- 
dendone^  da  nijjiin  altro,  pin  belle^  e  piu  divote^  e 
ben  fatte  *. 

I  admire  it  with  all  the  enjoyment,  and 
fatisfaction,  with  which  I  contemplate  and 
praife  all  the  others  :  for  I  find  no  one  more 
beautiful,  more  devout,  or  better  executed. 

A  Madonna,  in  company  with  a  Saint ;  by 
Albert  Durer. 

IN  THE  GALLERY  OF  PRINCE  ALDOBRANDINI. 

A  Sea  piece ;  by  Adrian  Manglard,  a  French 
painter,  the  rnafter  of  Vernet. 

Two  beautiful  Lanclfcapes  ;  by  Locattelli  : 

*  Raccolta  di  leiiere^fu  la  plttura^fcokura^  cd  architettura* 
Jloma  1754. 
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or  perhaps  by  Lucattelli ;  for  thefe  are  names 
that  are  frequently  confounded. 

A  charming  Holy  Family  ;  by  Benvenuto : 
to  whom  the  name  of  Garofano  *  has  been 
given,  becaufe  he  generally  introduced  a  gilly- 
flower in  each  picture.  At  firft,  they  called 
him  Ortolanoy  or  Gardener,  becaufe  he  was  a 
gardener's  fon.  The  Italians  in  general  only 
know  him  by  the  name  of  Garofano  f.  This 
is  a  very  delightful  pidture.  The  Eternal 
Father  is  feen  in  the  open  heavens,  furrounded 
by  angels,  looking  down  on  the  godlike  child. 

The  Flight  into  Egypt ;  by  Barocci. 

Mary,  the  child  Jefus,  and  the  little  John 
the  Baptift  ;  by  Raphael :  an  excellent  per- 
formance. 

Chrift  among  the  Pharifees  ;  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.  No  painter,  I  will  not  except 
Raphael  himfelf,  has  prefented  us  with  a  more 
noble  and  beautiful  figure  of  Chrift  than  this. 
Cunning  and  malice  are  excellently  exprefled, 
in  four  of  the  old  Pharifees  ;  by  whom  he  is 
vifited. 

*  See  Allgemeines  Kunjller-kxicon  :  von  FilefsHn.  Zurich' 
»779- 

f  The  author  twice  fpells  this  word  Garofalo  :  yet  it 
was  probably  an  error  of  the  prefs.  T. 

Chrift 
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Chrift  looks  right  before  him,  with  the 
moft  difpaffionate  ferenity,  placing  a  finger  of 
his  right  hand  upon  a  finger  of  his  left,  as 
if  he  would  diftingmfli  between  two  propo- 
tions.  This  direction  of  the  hand  denotes, 
in  my  opinion,  that  paffage  in  holy  writ  w7hich 
is  recited  by  three  of  the  Evangeliils.  I  will 
give  it  you  in  the  words  'of  St.  Matthew. 

"  Then  one  of  them,  which  was  a  lawyer, 
*c  afked  him  a  queftion  ;  tempting  him,  and 
7  faying, 

"  Matter,  which  is  the  great  command- 
w  ment  in  the  law  ? 

"  Jefus  faid  unto  him,  Thou  fhalt  love  the 
"  lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
"  thy  foul,  and  with  all  thy  mind. 

"  This  is  the  firft  and  great  commandment. 

"And  the  fecond  is  like  unto  it :  Thou 
"  {halt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyfelf. 

"  On  thefe  two  commandments  hang  all 
"  the  law  and  the  prophets 

This  wifdom,  this  impulle  of  foul,  this  be- 
nevolence, beams  in  the  eyes  of  the  moft 
beautiful  and  manly  countenance  which  per- 

*  Matt.  xxii.  35. 

haps 
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haps  was  ever  painted.  The  picture  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  may  be  placed  in 
the  fame  rank  with  Raphael  and  Michael  An- 
gelo,  and  in  which  rank,  according  to  my 
judgment,  no  other  painter  can  ftand,  though 
none  fo  nearly  approach  them  as  Correggio 
and  Dominichino— Leonardo  da  Vinci  was 
born  in  the  year  1445,  in  the  Duchy  of  Tuf- 
cany.  He  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  was  one 
of  the  ftrongeft  and  handfomeft  men  of  his 
age.    The  Hours,  the  Graces,  and  the  Mufes, 
had  each  prefented  him  with  their  gifts,  in 
emulation  of  the  other.    He  united  the  moft 
extraordinary  excellence,  in  all  bodily  exer- 
cifes,  with  profound  knowledge,  and  uncom- 
mon genius.  This  genius.,  guided  by  his  judg- 
ment, was  made  ferviceable  to  him  in  the 
acquirements  which  he  attained,  in  mathe- 
matics, hydraulics,  anatomy,  optics,  and  me- 
chanics.   Like  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael, 
he  was  a  painter,  a  fculptor,  and  an  architect : 
nay  more,  he  was  a  mufician  and  a  poet.  He 
invented  a  lyre,  which  was  celebrated  for  its 
harmonious  tone.  He  produced  a  lion,  which 
was  moved  by  fprings.    He  undertook,  and 

executed, 
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executed,  the  cutting  of  the  canal,  which  is 
carried  from  the  city  of  Milan  to  the  river 
Adda,  after  feveral  engineers  had  abandoned 
the  enterprife. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  died  in  the  arms  of 
Francis  the  Firft,  king  of  France. 

In  the  Palazzo  Farnejina^  which  mud  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Palazzo  Farnefcy 
though  they  both  belong  to  the  king  of  Na- 
ples, is  a  fpacious  hall ;  the  ceiling  of  which 
was  painted  by  the  fcholars  of  Raphael,  after 
the  defigns  of  their  mafter.  This  great  work 
contains ;  in  many  divifions,  the  whole  hiftory 
of  Cupid  and  Pfyche.  One  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal compartments,  into  which  the  roof  is 
divided,  represents  Venus  and  Cupid,  de- 
manding juftice  againft  each  other  of  Jupiter, 
in  a  full  affembly  of  the  Gods.  The  other 
exhibits  the  nuptials  of  Cupid  and  Pfyche. 
Round  thefe  the  whole  charming  hiftory  of 
Pfyche  is  given.  Raphael  died  while  he  taut 
employed  in  executing  the  drawings  of  this 
epopeia  of  his  pencil.  His  fcholars  were  great 
mafters  ;  yet  many  of  thofe  graces  were  loft, 
which  none  but  Raphael  could  have  exprefled. 

Thefe  paintings  had  fufFered  by  time  5  and 
have  been  retouched  by  Carlo  Maratti,  who 

lived 
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lived  at  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent.  How  much 
more  of  the  fpirit  of  Raphael  muft  thus  have 
evaporated!  And  yet,  we  ftill  behold  the  nu- 
merous and  ever  blooming,  rich,  poetical, 
ideas,  and  deeply  confidered  art,  of  this  great 
man. 

Here  like  wife  is  his  Galatea,  drawn  in  a 
fea  fhell  by  dolphins,  and  furrounded  by  Tri- 
tons, one  of  whom  is  embracing  a  beautiful 
Nereid.  Three  Cupids  hover  in  the  air,  and 
prepare  to  moot.  A  fourth  hides  himfelf 
among  the  clouds,  with  aprovifion  of  arrows 
in  his  quiver. 

This  beautiful  picture  is  defcribed  by  Ra- 
phael, in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Count 
Balthafar  Caftiglione,  at  the  time  that  Leo  the 
Tenth  had  entrufted  the  building  of  St.  Peter's 
church  to  him,  after  the  death  of  Bramante. 
Raphael's  liberal  feelings  concerning  himfelf, 
and  the  noble  discretion  by  which  they  were 
guided,  are  apparent  in  this  letter  ;  the  infert- 
ion  of  which  will  fcarcely  be  thought  unin- 
terefting. 

Sign  or  Conte, 

HO  fatto  difegni^  in  pui  vianiere,  fopra 

Vinvenvsioni 
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Finvetrzumi  di  vojlra  Signoria ;  e  fodisfaccio  d 
iutti,  fe  tutti  non  mi  fono  adulatori.  Ma  non 
fodlsfaccio  al  mio  guidicio  ;  perche  temo  di  non 
fodisfare  al  vq/lro.  Ve  gli.  mando.  Vojfignoria 
faccia  eletto  d'alcuno,  fc  alcuno  far  a  da  leifli- 
mato  degno.  Nfro  fignore,  con  Fonorarmi9 
vi  ha  meffo  un  gran  pefo  fopra  le  fpalle ;  queflo  e 
la  cura  dell  a  fabbrica  di  S.  Pietro,  Spcro  bene 
di  non  cadervici  fotto  ;  e  tanto  pin  quant 0  il  mo- 
dcllo,  clfio  ne  bo  fatto,  pi  ace  a  fua  Santita,  ed  f 
lodato  da  molti  belli  ingegni;  ma  to  me  levo  col 
penfiero  put  alto,  Vorrei  trovare  le  belle  forme 
degli  edlfzi  an  tic  hi ;  ne fo  fe  ilvolo  far  a  d" Icarv* 
Me  ne  porge  una  gran  luce  Vitruvio  ;  ma  non 
tanto  che  bcifii, 

Delia  Galatea,  mi  tcrrei  un  gran  maefiro, 
fe  vi  f offer  0  la  metd  ddle  tanie  cofi,  che  K  S* 
mi  fcrive;  ma  nelle  fue' parole  riconofco  F amorc 
che  mi  porta,  e  le  dico  con  quejla  coudizione,  che 
V.  5.  ft  trovaffe  meco  a  far  fcelta  del  meglio  ; 
ma,  effendo  carefia  e  de  buoni  gin  diet  e  di  belle 
donne,  io  mi  fervo  di  certa  idea  che  mi  viene 
alia  menie.  Se  quefla  hainfe  alcuna  eccellen^a 
di  arte,  io  non  fo ;  ben  ?n  ajfatico  d'averla, 
V,  S.  mi  com audi. 

Di  Roma.  Raff actio  San%io  *.  " 

*  Raccolta  di  letter  e,  fulta  pittura,  fechura,  ed  archlteitura ; 

frkU 
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Signor  Count, 

I  HAVE  made  defigns,  in  various  man-* 
ners,  after  the  inventions  of  your  lordfhip  y 
to  the  fatisfaction  of  all  who  have  feen  them* 
if  they  do  not  all  flatter  me  ;  yet  not  equal 
to  my  own  defire,  left  they  mould  not  equal 
yours.  1  fend  them.  Your  Lordfhip  will 
choofe  that  which  pleafes  you,  if  any  of  them 
fliould  be  thought  worthy.  His  Holinefs 
has  done  me  the  honour  to  burthen  me  with 
a  great  undertaking  ;  the  care  of  the  building 
of  St.  Peter's.  I  hope  I  fhall  not  fink  under1 
it ;  and  the  rather  becaufe  the  model,  which 
I  have  made,  pleafes  his  Llolinefs,  and  is 
praifed  by  many  ingenious  perfons.  Yet  I 
raife  my  thoughts  Mill  higher.  I  wifh  to  equal 
the  beautiful  forms  of  antient  edifices.  I 
know  not  whether  I  fhall  have  the  fate  of 
Icarus.  Vitruvius  has  afforded  mc  great  light ; 
but  yet  not  fufficient. 

Reflecting  the  Galatea,  I  mould  confider 
myfelf  as  a  great  mailer,  were  half  the  things 
your  lordfhip  has  written  to  me  but  true. 
However,  I  recognize  in  your  language  the 
love  you  bear  me  ;  and  accept  it  on  this  con* 

/critic  da  pin  celebri  profejfori  chs  in  deffe  arii forirotio  dul 
fecoloxw  al  xvii.  Roma  1 754. 

dition 
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tlition,  that  your  lordfhip  will  affift  me  in  the 
choice  of  the  beft :  and,  there  being  aTcarcity 
of  good  judges  and  handfome  women,  I  avail 
myfelf  of  thofe  ideas  of  the  beautiful  that  have 
occurred  to  me.  I  know  not  whether  I  have 
attained  any  excellence  of  art ;  but  I  well 
know  that  I  have  ufed  my  utmoil:  endeavours* 
Your  lordfhip's  to  command, 
Rome.  Raffaello  Sanzio. 

In  the  Farnefina  palace  are  two  beautiful 
pictures,  in  frefco ;  by  Sodoma  of  Sienna^ 
whofe  proper  name  was  John  Antonio  Ver- 
zelli. 

The  nuptials  of  Alexander  and  Roxana. 
Roxana  is  feated  on  the  nuptial  bed,  and  is 
undreffed  by  Cupids  that  are  very  lovely :  efpe* 
cially  a  little  knave,  who,  affecting  mode  fly, 
has  concealed  himfelf  in  the  folds  of  the  cur- 
tain, from  which  he  peeps  hypocritically,  as 
from  a  friar's  hood. 

The  other  pi&ure  in  frefco  reprefents  Alex- 
ander in  the  tent  of  the  Perfian  Princeflcs, 
his  prifoners.  It  is  the  charming  fcene  in 
which  Syfigambis,  the  mother  cf  Darius, 
throws  herfelf  at  the  feet  of  Hephseftion  ; 
whom  fhe  fuppofes  to  be  Alexander.  He- 
Vol.  II.  A  a  phasftion 
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phaeftion  fteps  back,  embarrafled  ;  and  Alex- 
ander comes  forward  to  the  unfortunate  prin- 
cefs,  while  we  read  in  his  countenance  his 
immortal  anfwer  :  "  Mother,  you  are  not 
miftaken  :  he  too  is  Alexander  Pain  and 
confufion  are  finely  contrafted,  in  the  prin- 
ceffes,  with  the  indifference  of  the  concu- 
bines ;  who  all  appear  to-  examine  their  new 
lord  either  with  curiofity  or  fome  concealed 
hopes. 

To-morrow  we  fhall  leave  Rome  ;  where 
there  are  flill  fo  many  remarkable  things, 
which  we  have  not  examined.  On  ou*  return, 
in  autumn,  we  probably  mail  only  continue 
here  a  fhort  time,  and  be  able  to  collect  a  few 
gleanings.  My  intention  however  is  not  to 
leave  the  things  beft  deferving  notice  unfeen: 
nor  am  I  averfe  again  to  contemplate  thofe  I 
have  fo  frequently  viewed.  Neither  mail  I 
deeply  regret  the  having  facrificed  fome  ob- 
jects ;  which,  though  excellent,  are  lefs  inte- 
refting.  I  may  fome  day  perhaps  wifh  the 
number  had  been  more  confined,  that  I  had 
felecled  the  moft  perfect  of  all  kinds,  had  exa- 
mined them  oftener,  and  confidered  them> 


*  Quint.  Cur0  iii.  12. 
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deeper.  Impreflion  is  always  weakened  by 
excefs.  The  Genius  of  the  fublime  and  beau- 
tiful is  a  jealous  fpirit,  and  only  half  reveals 
himfelf  to  thofe  who  worfhip  inferior  objects. 

I  ought  to  have  dedicated  more  of  my  time 
to  the  pictures  of  Raphael ;  and  have  delved 
more  deeply  into  this  mine  of  treafure.  I 
fubmit  the  two  following  remarks,  one  of 
which  relates  to  the  interpreters  of  antient 
art,  and  the  other  to  the  works  themfelves, 
to  your  penetrating  judgment;  and  mall  ex- 
pect your  opinion,  after  you  have  made  your 
intended  tour  to  Italy. 

Many  reafons  may  be  given  for  the  mifin- 
terpretation  of  antiquaries.  Vanity,  for  exam- 
ple, a  defire  of  novelty,  a  blind  confidence 
in  the  received  opinions  of  certain  perfons, 
or  the  weakriefs  of  thofe  whofe  peculiar  folly 
it  is  to  hunt  after  paradox. 

They  likewife  are  frequently  led  aftray  by 
the  fuppofition  that  every  work  of  antient  art 
muft  be  elucidated  by  the  antient  writers. 
They  forget  that  fo  many  of  the  antient  writers, 
or  rather  beyond  comparifon  the  greateft  part 
of  them,  have  been  loft.  If,  inftead  of  their 
numerous  profound  conjectures,  they  had 
thejuftice  and  the  courage  to  acknowledge 
A  a  2  their 
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their  ignorance,  they  would  be  lefs  liable  to 
miflead  thofe  they  mean  to  inform  ;  and  would 
obtain  more  refpedt  for  their  own  learning. 

A  certain  character  of  feverity,  a  want  of 
fympathy,  the  gloom  of  melancholy  bordering 
on  anger,  characterize  moft  of  the  heads  of 
the  antient  ftatues :  as  well  the  gods  as  the 
men  ;  as  well  the  male  as  the  female  race.  If 
I  do  not  miftake,  the  imagination  of  the 
heathen  artifts  was  thus  worked  upon  by  the 
recollection  of  the  wide  ftretching  power  of 
death,  TavvAeyeos  ^ccrccTO'.o ;  and  worked  upon 
in  different  manners,  according  as  the  cha- 
racter of  each  artift  fteeled  itfelf  againft,  or 
nouriflied,  thefe  impreffions.  The  fenfation 
was  in  the  heart ;  and,  from  the  heart,  wras 
communicated  to  the  arm,  and  the  marble. 
I  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  all  difpaffionate  per- 
fons,  though  they  mould  only  be  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  the  antients  from  engrav- 
ings. The  thought  of  death  hovers  like  a 
black  cloud  even  over  the  features  of  their 
gods,  whofe  youth  is  eternal. 


LET- 
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LETTER  LX. 

Naples,  8th  February  1792. 

On  the  2d  in  the  forenoon,  we  de- 
parted from  Rome.  Our  road  to  Naples  led 
us  through  the  pleafant  diftri&s,  with  which 
we  were  before  acquainted,  of  Albano,  Ric- 
cia,  and  Genzano,  to  Velletri;  the  antient  Ve- 
Utra  ;  which  was  one  of  the  principal  towns 
of  the  Volfci,  and  which  is  fituated  among 
the  hills  in  a  charming  valley.  The  mildnefs 
of  the  air,  and  the  clearnefs  of  the  iky,  in- 
vited us  to  a  walk  by  moonlight.  We  re- 
marked the  different  fituations  of  the  ftars, 
as  feen  in  this  place  and  as  feen  by  us  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  pole  ftar  here  is  much  lower.  Orion 
and  Sirius  rife  higher  than  with  us  ;  and  be- 
low thefe  we  faw  ftars  that  are  many  of  them 
invifible  to  us,  and  others  that  but  feldom  rife 
fufficiently  to  be  difcoverable. 

While  we  were  obferving  thefe  with  plea- 
fure,  fuddenly  a  Will  of  the  wifp  rofe  over  a 
marlh,  which  we  fuppofed  to  be.  the  beginning 
A  a  3  of 
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of  the  Pomptine  or  Pontine  Marjh.  This 
drew  our  attention.  I  had  never  feen  one 
fo  bright  before.  It  frequently  rofe  very  high, 
danced  to  a  great  diftance,  and  always  re-r 
turned  back  to  its  former  place. 

On  the  following  day,  we  found  our  tra- 
velling by  no  means  fb  unpleafant  as  we  had 
expected.  We  had  been  deceived  by  the 
ignis  fatwis :  we  fuppofed  that  the  Pontine 
marfh  began  immediately  beyond  Velletri  \ 
but  we  continued  our  journey  through  pleafant 
countries,  faw  varieties  of  agriculture,  and 
came  through  a  charming  wood  of  the  prickly 
oak  to  Cifterne  ;  the  antient  Tres  Tabernce ; 
whither  fome  of  the  firft  Chriftians  went  to 
meet  the  apoftle  Paul  *.  Others  met  him  in 
the  Forum  Appii ;  which  muft  have  flood  on 
the  place  where  the  canal  begins,  that  had  been 
dug  by  Appius  Claudius  the  Blind,  when  Cen- 
for,  in  the  firft  fifty  years  of  the  fifth  century 
of  the  Roman  sera,  along  the  road  that  leads 
through  the  marfh.  From  the  narrative  of 
Horace  of  his  journey  to  Brundufium,  we 
learn  that  this  place  abounded  in  feamen  an^ 
cheating  landlords. 


*  A&S)  chap,  xxviii.  1$. 

Differtutn 
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Differtum  tiauih  caupcnibus  at  que  maligms, 

Hor.  lib.  i.  fat.  5. 

StufFd  with  rank  boatmen  and  with  vintners  bafe. 

Francis. 

The  prefent  Pope  has  reftored  the  antient 
Appian  way,  and  the  canal ;  and  people  now 
may  perform  this  journey  in  a  boat,  as  in  the 
time  of  Horace.  We  met  one  of  thefe  boats  ; 
but  it  .was  not,  like  that  of  Horace,  drawn  by 
a  mule,  but  by  men.  Without  feeing  this 
canal,  which  now  after  the  prefent  Pope  is 
called  Linea  Pia,  it  is  impoffible  to  know  any 
thing  of  this  part  of  the  journey  of  Horace. 

There  is  a  vulgar  prejudice,  which  blames 
the  modern  Romans  ;  as  if  they  had  fuffered 
this  marfh  to  rife  through  neglect  of  culture. 
A  very  flight  knowledge  of  antient  authors 
would  have  corrected  this  miftake.  In  the 
year  of  Rome  ,591,  the  conful,  Cornelius  Ce- 
thegus,  caufed  the  marfli  to  be  drained,  and 
changed  it  into  arable  land  *.  About  a  hun^- 
dred  and  fifty  years  before,  when  Appius  con- 
ftru&ed  the  Appian  way,  he  certainly  had 
done  the  fame.  A  hundred  and  eighty  years 
afterward,  Csefar  died  with  the  intention  of 
again  undertaking  the  work  f ;  and  it  was 

*  Liv.  Epit.  46.         f  Suet,  m  Jul.  Csef.  cap.  44. 

A  a  4  com- 
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completed  by  Auguftus.  Probably,  the  com- 
motions of  Italy,  during  the  firft  and  third 
triumvirates,  drove  the  inhabitants  from  this 
country,  and  favoured  the  ftagnation  of  the 
waters.  Whether  Trajan,  who  repaired  the 
Appian  way,  paid  any  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  country  is  uncertain  :  but, 
had  it  been  neceffary,  the  work  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  negle&ed  by  fo  good  and 
great  an  Emperor.  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Oftrogoths,  and  firft  king  of  Italy,  drained 
the  marfh.  Several  of  the  Popes  were  not 
deficient  in  that  public  fpirit  which  under- 
takes great  national  works  ;  but  moft  of  them 
were  deterred  through  old  age,  and  by  the  ex- 
perience of  former  times :  from  which  they 
learned  how  feldom  it  happened  that  any  work 
which  one  Pope  began  had  been  completed  by 
his  fucceffor.  The  undertaking  has  been  begun 
by  the  prefent  Pope,  Pius  the  Sixth  ;  and  is 
continued  with  gre^t'perfeverance.  Much  is 
already  effected  :  May  it  not  be  renounced 
by  his  fucceffor ! 

The  read  is  good,  the  canal  broad  and  clear, 
and  different  lateral  canals  drain  a  part  of 
the  marih.  Thofe  verdant  fields  are  contem- 
plated with  delight  which,  for  ages,  had  been 

covered 
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covered  with  ftagnant  water.  Parts  that  are 
the  moft  humid  are  either  converted  to  paf- 
ture  or  planted  with  trees  ;  and  thefe  planta- 
tions, and  this  culture,  render  a  journey- 
through  the  Pontine  marfh,  in  a  cool  time 
of  the  year,  very  refrefhing  and  pleafant. 
The  Apennines  rife  on  the  left ;  on  the  right, 
you  frequently  have  a  profpect  of  the  fea,  and 
feldomlofe  fight  of  the  promontory  of  Circe; 
or  Monte  Circello ;  which  has  likewife  been 
called  by  the  inhabitants  Monte  Felice.  And 
even  thofe,  to  whom  the  name  of  Circe  is  as 
little  known  as  the  name  of  the  poet  who 
rendered  the  enchantrefs  immortal,  have  yet 
their  narratives  to  detail,  concerning  the  great 
forcerefs  that  once  inhabited  this  mountain. 
But,  oh,  godlike  Homer  !  It  was  not  from 
her  incantations  but  from  thine  that  the  me- 
mory of  Circe  is  immortalized.  Should  the 
ftream  of  ages  inundate  Europe  with  another 
race  of  barbarians,  ftill  the  untaught  coun- 
tryman of  Italy  will  celebrate  the  memory  of 
Circe,  as  long  as  the  rifing  promontory  mail 
be  vvifible  to  him  on  which  thy  mighty  fpirit 
placed  her  abode. 

Among  other  beafts,  we  here  faw  the  buf- 
falo grazing.    His  colour  is  a  dark  deep  red. 

He 
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Ke  is  fmall,  favage,  and  has  fhort  horns  bent 
backward ;  which  rather  ferve  him  to  butt 
with  than  to  gore.  When  domefticated,  he 
flill  is  wild  and  my ;  and  it  is  long  before 
the  buffalo  cow  will  quietly  fuffer  herfelf  to 
be  milked.  The  traveller  finds  entertainment 
in  the  numerous  eagles,  kites,  ftarlings,  wild 
geefe,  and  other  birds,  which  partly  inhabit 
the  marfh  and  partly  vifit  it  for  the  fake  of 
prey. 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  this 
road  from  Rome  to  Naples  will  be  paffable  at 
all  feafons  in  the'year ;  and  which  you  muft 
pafs,  if  you  travel  in  a  carriage.  The  air  is 
very  dangerous,  in  the  months  of  July,  An* 
guft,  and  September :  particularly  if  you  fleep$ 
to  which  you  are  prompted  by  its  denfity. 
The  drains  mould  be  carried  to  the  fea,  and 
always  kept  in  repair.  The  drains  already 
cut  are  beneficial ;  but-  not  fufiicient  to  carry 
off  the  water,  which  annually  defcends  frorn 
the  hills,  and  remains  ftagnant  at  their  feet. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  marfh,  we  found  the 
thermometer  ftanding  at  the  feventh  degree 
above  the  freezing  point ;  and,  after  travelling 
a  few  leagues,  it  mounted  to  the  twentieth 
degree  :  yet  this  is  only  the  third  of  February. 

Three 
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Three  Italian  miles  from  Terracina  is  the 
charming  fpring  of  Feronia ;  at  which  Horace 
{Tifembarkedj,  and  proceeded  by  land  to  the 
town.  It  rifes  put  of  an  advancing  promon- 
tory of  the  Apennines,  which  lies  immediately 
on  the  road.  The  diftance  of  the  town, 
which  is  ftated  by  Horace  at  three  miles,  as 
well  as  fome  confiderable  ruins,  point  out  the 
place  of  the  Temple  of  Feronia :  but  I  faw 
310  trace  remaining  of  its  grove,  which  is 
pientioned  by  Virgil— * 

  Viridi  gaudens  Feronia  luco, 

Virg.  JEn.  vii.  8©Oo 
An 4  where  Feronia's  grove  and  temple  ftands. 

Dryden,  vii.  961. 

We  had  fcarcely  turned  the  corner  of  the 
hill  before  we  faw  Terracina  facing  us ;  ftands 
ing  on  a  rocky  fummit — ■ 

Impofitum  /axis  late  candentlbus  Anxur. 

Hor.  lib.  i.  fat.  5t 
■■'         And  climb  the  rocky  fteep 
Uyhere  Anjfur  mines. 

Francis. 

The  name  the  Volfci  gave  it  was  Anxur ; 
for  this  town  likewife  belonged  to  that  war-» 
like  nation.  By  the  Greeks,  it  was  called, 
from  a  word  that  fignified  rugged,  ox  craggy, 
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Tarrac'uia  :  rga^v; :  and  afterward  Terrachta. 
Previous  to  the  taking  of  Veii,  this  town  was 
conquered  by  a  Fabius,  and  given  up  to  plun- 
der. At  this  time,  Livy  tells  us,  it  wds  rich 
in  antient  profperity.  Oppidiim  vetere  for- 
tuna  opulentum  *.  It  appears,  from  his  ac- 
count, that  one  part  of  the  town,  at  that  time, 
was  built  on  the  mountain  ;  and  another  part 
immediately  on  the  fea  more.  A  Roman  co- 
lony was  fent  here,  in  the  year  of  Rome  425. 

There  was  no  need  of  a  journey  through  a 
marfh,  to  be  moft  agreeably  furprifed  by  the 
fight  of  Terracina.  Here  we  found  the  pa- 
radife  of  the  fouth  of  Italy.  This  charming 
iittle  place,  which  rather  refembles  a  row  of 
country  houfes  than  a  town,  is  built  partly 
upon  the  rocks,  partly  befide  them,  and  is 
partly  bathed  by  the  fea.  It  extends  itfelf 
lengthways  among  orange  and  citron  groves  ; 
which  appear  to  form  a  little  fbreft.  Thofe, 
who  have  only  feen  our  orange  trees  can 
ive  but  little  idea  of  the  beauty  of  thefe ; 
fwelling  as  they  are  with  the  fap  of  life,  em- 
beliifned  with  their  golden  fruit,  and  growing 
in  the  friendly  open  air.    Among  them,  we 


*  Liv.  iv.  cap.  59. 
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occafionally  find  the  noble  palm  tree.  The 
almond  was  in  full  bloom ;  and  there  too 
the  lovely  Italian  pine  fpread  its  branches :  a 
tree  which  has  a  peculiar  charm  for  the  eye, 
and  to  the  vivid  foliage  of  which  few  of  our 
pines  can  be  compared. 

I  never  before  beheld  rocks  fo  beautiful. 
One  of  them,  on  the  fouth  of  the  town,  riles 
to  a  great  height ;  like  a  round  tower.  Its 
bafe  formerly  extended  itfelf  farther  :  but  it 
has  been  levelled  by  the  pick  ax  ;  and  the 
hewn    ftone  was   numbered  with  Roman 
figures,  by  which  the  contents-  in  palms  were 
given.  On  the  lower  part,  the  number  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  is  cut.    The  fed! ion  thus 
hewn  away  appears  to  me  to  contain  about 
a  fourth  part  of  the  height  of  the  rock.  The 
work  is  afcribedto  King  Theodoric  the  Firft  ; 
who  turned  the  Appian  way  below  along 
the  fea  more,  which  had  formerly  proceeded 
over  the  rock. 

As  foon  as  we  arrived,  we  went  and  enjoy- 
ed the  majefty  of  the  fea  ;  and  the  profpecl  of 
its  fhores,  and  iflands.  Some  well  intentioned 
and  friendly  Francifcan  monks  invited  us 
into  the  garden  of  their  cloifter,  to  view  the 
letting  of  the  fun. 

This 
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This  they  did  with  that  kind  and  nobtd 
humanity,  which  is  as  preferable  to  compla-* 
cency  as  complacency  is  to  politenefs. 

We  cheerfully  accepted  their  invitation^ 
and  found  that  thefe  good  men  not  only  lived 
in  Elyfium  but  were  fenfible  of  their  hap- 
pinefs.  Their  cloifler  is  fituated  on  the  north 
of  the  town,  and  built  on  the  ruins  of  an- 
tient  Arixur ;  probably  on  the  very  place 
where  formerly  a  temple  of  Minerva  ftood* 
A  part  of  their  wall  was  once  the  antient  town 
wall ;  and,  on  the  top  of  the  hill  that  belongs 
to  them,  which  is  higher  than  the  reft,  there 
are  large  ruins  of  an  antient  fquare  building ; 
the  twelve  arcades  of  which  afford  a  charm- 
ing profped:  toward  the  fea. 

This  building  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have 
been  a  theatre :  but  I  have  never  heard  that 
the  antients  had  fquare  theatres.  Why  may 
it  not  have  been  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  which 
was  fo  celebrated  ?  That  it  might  have  been 
built  on  this  height  would  have  been  very 
probable,  even  had  it  not  feemingly  been 
glanced  at  by  Virgil.  Speaking  of  the  people 
who  were  led  by  Turnus  in  perfon,  he  fays  : 

—  Quels  ^Jupiter  Anxurus  arvis 
PlUESiDET,  et  viridi  gaudms  Feroma  luco\ 
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f^ia  Satura  jacet  atra  palusy  gelidufque  per  imas 
£$uarit  iter  v a lies  at  que  in  mare  conditur  Ufens. 

Virg.  iEn.  vii.  799* 

And  thofe  who  live  where  lake  Ciminia  fprings  ; 
And  where  Feronia's  grove  and  temple  (lands, 
Who  till  Fefcennian  or  Flavinian  lands  : 
All  thefe  in  order  march,  and  marching  fing 
The  warlike  actions  of  their  fea-born  King. 

Dryden,  vii.  960. 

Satura  Palus  fignified  likewife  the  marfh  of 
Pomptina ;  and  the  Ufens  is  a  river,  which 
flows  into  the  fea  net  far  from  Terracina. 

In  the  garden  of  the  Francifcans,  we  be- 
held thofe  plenteous  gifts  which  nature  pours 
down  on  this  happy  country.  The  caclus  opun- 
tia%  or  Indian  fig,  grows  plentifully  among 
the  rocks.  Fruitful  trees  ftand  one  above 
another ;  which,  by  engrafting,  bear  two  kinds 
of  fruit,  the  citron  and  the  dark  orange,  on 
the  fame  trunk.  Among  them,  we  faw  a  high 
palm  tree ;  and  the  almond  in  bloom ;  with 
various  other  fruits.  One  of  the  monks  told 
us  that  they  had  gathered  pears  on  the  24th 
of  December,  and  fent  them  to  the  Pope- 
Thus  do  productive  harveft  and  the  flowery 
fpring  fhake  hands  together,  in  a  country,  fuch 
as  our  much-loved  Fenelon  fang  of  his  Abbey, 
in  the  fouth  of  France, 

Ou 
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Ou  le  ciel ferein  nous  donne 

Le  Printems,  apres  V Auiomne  ; 

Sans  falre  place  a  PHyver. 

Where  Spring  fucceeds  to  Autumn,  each  ferene  5 
And  icy  Winter  dares  not  intervene. 

The  pea  already  is  here  in  bloom  ;  and 
we  faw,  growing  wild  at  our  feet  on  its  high 
flem,  the  beautiful  flower  of  the  ornithogahim^ 
of  the  colour  of  the  peach  flower  ;  whofe  little 
pale  fitter,  in  our  gardens,  is  often  falfely  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  baftard  hyacinth.  We  faw  the 
long  verdant  elder  in  bloom ;  which,  as  you 
know,  in  the  north  of  Germany,  happens 
about  the  end  of  May. 

The  fun  was  fetting  behind  the  promon- 
tory of  Circe :  before  us  lay  the  iflands  of 
Ponza,  Palmarola,  Zannone,  and  Ventotiene  ; 
and,  farther  toward  the  left,  Ifchia :  then  the 
promontory  of  Sorento,  the  mountain  of  Ve- 
fuvius,  and,  more  near  us,  on  its  projecting 
cape,  Gaeta,  (landing  on  a  rock. 

We  took  leave  of  the  friendly  monks,  who 
cordially  invited  us  to  pay  them  another  vifit 
in  a  finer  feafon  of  the  year.  They  are  pro- 
tected againft  the  Scirocco  wind  by  their 
mountain.  They  fuffer  but  little  from  the 
bad  air  of  fummer,  on  their  height,  the  in- 
fluence 
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fluence  of  which  is  fo  prejudicial  in  the  town 
that  a  traveller  would  not  wifh  to  remain 
there  all  night.  The  landlord  himfelf,  about 
the  end  of  May,  is  annually  obliged  to  re- 
move to  the  Mo/a  dl  Gaeta.  He  is  a  native 
of  Avignon :  but  the  natives  of  the  place 
themfelves  fuffer  much  from  the  unwhole- 
fome  air ;  and  many  of  them  are  fometimes 
cut  off  in  the  courfe  of  a  fummer. 

Here  we  ate  the  rhombus  of  the  antients, 
which  ftill  is  called  rombo :  a  fifh  which  the 
voluptuous  Romans  valued  very  highly.  It 
is  our  Jleinbutt  *. 

After  fupper,  we  fat  on  the  rocks  and 
liftened  to  the  roaring  of  the  fea ;  and,  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  in  the  evening,  we  took 
a  boat  and  went  on  the  water  by  moonlight. 
Our  merry  boatmen  had  brought  a  man  with 
them,  who  fang  to  the  mandoline,  and  had 
the  pleafure  of  giving  a  ferenade  to  a  Spanifh 
veffel.  The  captain  had  a  light  in  his  cabin  ; 
and,  had  all  the  men  on  board  been  afleep, 
the  jocund  fhouts  of  our  Italians  would  have 
awakened  them.  Their  efforts  however  could 
not  overcome  Spanifh  gravity  ;  though  they 
feveral  times  rowed  round  the  veffel,  with 


*  Turbot.  T. 
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their  feftive  uproar.  They  were  only  anfwer 
eel  by  the  watch  dog,  that  barked  and  capered, 
Blifchmg  is  mirtaken,  when  he  fells  us  that 
the  haven  of  Terracina  was  conftructed  by 
Antoninus  Pitis :  it  was  only  repaired  by  that 
Emperor. 

Proceeding  to  Naples,  you  leave  the  fea, 
after  travelling  about  half  a  league,  and  arrive 
at  the  lake  which,  from  Fondi,  is  called  Lago 
di  Fond'u  It  is  fhaded  with  trees  ;  and  fur- 
rounded  on  the  fouth-weft  by  high  hills. 

Here  are  the  boundaries  between  the  king-* 
dom  of  Naples  and  the  ftates  of  the  Church. 
The  difference  of  the  ftate  of  agriculture  ia 
ftriking.  There  are  no  provinces  of  Italy  in 
which  tillage  is  fo  bad  as  in  the  ftates  of  the 
Church  *  :  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  it  is  ex- 
cellent. Harveft  time  excepted,  the  labour  of 
the  countryman  is  not  fo  fevere  as  with  us* 
He  cultivates  a  delightful  foil;  which,  beyond 
the  annals  of  hiftory,  has  been  turned  by  the 
plough,  and  is  free  from  ftones.  His  labour 
however  continues  through  the  year  :  at  the 

*  I  wrote  this  before  I  had  feen  the  eaflern  provinces 
of.  the  Church  ftates  the  Duchy  of  Ui'bino,  the  Romagna, 
and  the  Marca  d'Ancona^  which  are  excellently  culti* 
vated,  and  very  flourifhing  countries. 

a  time 
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time  that  he  is  planting  one  thing  he  gathers 
another.  Vegetables  are  continually  in  fea- 
fon.  Soon  after  he  has  houfcd  his  chefnuts, 
which  are  not  plentiful  here,  his  olive  harveft 
begins ;  and  this  lafts  long,  for  the  trees  are 
very  numerous,  and  the  fruit  is  gathered  partly 
ripe,  for  the  making  of  oil,  and  partly  unripe, 
for  preferving.  The  fweet  and  Seville  orange, 
as  well  as  various  kinds  of  lemons,  then  are  fit 
for  plucking.  The  land  muft  be  dug,  for  the 
feeds  and  plants  of  fpring  ;  and  peas,  flax, 
and  beans,  are  foon  afterward  in  bloom. 

The  friendly  Hours  fcatter  flowers  and  fruits 
over  every  feafon  of  the  year  :  but  their  favour 
muft  be  obtained  by  afliduity  ;  though  they 
do  not,  as  in  colder  climates,  rigoroufly  tax 
the  hufbandman. 

Fondi  is  feated  among  orange  groves :  it 
was  the  antient  Fundi ;  a  town  of  Ofcian^  or 
Aufoman^  origin  *•  The  Ofci^  or  Aafoni^  were 
the  fame  people.  The  celebrated  wine  of 
Cacubum  was  produced  here  ;  which  is  fo  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  Horace.  After  pro- 
ceeding about  a  league,  this  flat  country  was 
changed  for  a  valley  furrounded  by  hills  \  fome 


Cluv.  Ital.  Ant. 
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of  which  are  very  ftony,  but  yet  embellifhed 
with  the  myrtle  bufli,  and  the  lentifcus  :  others 
bear  the  olive  tree,  and  befide  it  the  St.  John's 
bread  tree,  or  carols  ceratonia ;  the  evergreen 
leaves  of  which  reircfh  the  eye.  This  tree 
attains  the  medium  height ;  and  is  frequently 
hollow,  without  appearing  to  be  fickly. 

Juft  before  we  come  to  Caftellone,  there  is 
an  antient  round  tower  ;  on  which  a  fmall 
fquare  wall  is  built.  It  points  out  the  place 
where  Cicero  was  murdered,  by  Herennius 
and  Popilius,  two  of  the  dependants  of  An- 
tony, wheo  he  endeavoured  to  fave  himfelf 
from  the  power  of  the  latter.  Soon  after- 
ward, you  perceive  large  ruins,  and  terraced 
places ;  which  point  out  the  antient  town  of 
Formice.  This  place  was  built  where  the  pre- 
ient  Cajlcllone  and  Mala  di  Cacta^  which  join 
each  other,  now  ftand.  You,  likewife,  per- 
ceive, as  you  enter  Caflellone,  a  circular  por- 
tico, fuftained  by  columns,  a  bath,  and  ar- 
cades, which  are  precious  remains  of  Cicero's 
villa.  They  lie  in  an  orange  grove  on  the  fea 
ihore.  Both  the  towns  are  built  on  the  fea 
fhore,  with  their  backs  toward  the  Apennines. 
Formise  was  one  of  the  moil  antient  towns  in 
Italy  5  and  was  long  fuppofed  to  be  the  town 

of 
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of  the  Lajlrlgons^  which  Homer  called  Tele- 
pylos. 

  <,1h.0iAZ<J§OC  Aa^H  OilTTU  7T1 0?\.is3 gQVy 

TyiKsttuXov  Aairguyoviviv  

Od.  b.  x.  8 1. 

The  next  proud  Lamos'  (lately  tow'rs  appear, 
And  Lrcftrigonia's  gates  arife  diftincft  in  air. 

Pope. 

The  fituation  of  Mola  is  one  of  the  moll 
beautiful  imaginable.  When  I  fay  Mola,  I 
include  Caftellone  ;  for  they  both  together 
make  only  one  long  town.  They  are  featcd, 
on  each  fide,  among  orange  groves ;  behind 
which  the  rocky,  lofty,  and  in  part  foreft 
clothed,  Apennines  tower.  The  winding 
coaft  on  the  right,  toward  the  north-eaft 
forms  a  fpacious  bay;  and,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  cape,  the  fortrefs  of  Gaeta  is  built  high 
on  a  rock.  Before  you  ftands  the  ifland  of 
Ifchia,  which  rifes  like  a  mountain  in  the  fea; 
to  the  left  the  ifland  of  Capri ;  and  you  after- 
ward trace  the  winding  coaft  beyond  Naples, 
as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Sorento. 

I  looked  for  the  fountain  of  Artacia;  from 
which  the  daughter  of  King  Antiphates,  the 
Lasftrigon,  drew  water,  to  give  the  men  who 
were  fent  by  Ulyfles  to  difcover  the  country, 

B  b  3  ana 
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and  by  whom  fhe  was  met.  We  were  fhewn 
two  fprings;  one  of  which  iffued  from  the 
rocks  at  the  end  of  Mola,  and  the  other  of 
Caftellone,  and  each  in  an  orange  grove.  The 
firft  bubbles  below,  from  a  ftony  cliff;  the 
other  fprings  from  a  rock  under  a  laurel  tree. 
Both  are  abundant  in  water,  are  limpid,  and 
refrefhing,  and  equally  deferve  the  epithet 
of  jine-jlowing  :  xaAA/gggS'goi/:  which  is  ap- 
plied to  the  fountain  mentioned  by  Homer. 

My  pleafure,  at  having  difcovered  thefe 
charming  fprings,  was  not  a  little  increafed  by 
the  belief  that  one  of  them  was  the  fpring  of 
Homer:  though  I  hefitated  which  it  might  be. 
Antient  and  modern  writers  confider  this 
town  as  the  Telepylos  of  Homer.  Horace, 
in  his  ode  to  iElius  Lamias,  fays,  that  the  moft 
antient  records  deduce  the  lineage  of  this 
Roman  from  the  Lamos  who  had  reigned 
overFormioe  and  the  fhore  of  the  Liris.  But 
what  is  any  authority,  even  that  of  Horace 
himfelf,  compared  to  the  fingle  teftimony  of 
Homer  ?  He  defcribes,  with  all  that  imagery 
which  was  proper  to  himfelf,  the  haven  of 
Telepylos — : 

'EvS'  E7TH  Z$  "KllMVCt,  H'hVTOy  foSo^EV,  OV  TTEgl  7TETP1) 
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'Aktoli  5e  tt$o$\yith  havTicu  aXXYiXyo-iv 
'Ev  rofxaTt  TTf  «%H(Tjv  '  again      hao$o$  cjiv. 

'At  fxsv  ap  ivTorSev  ^tfxevog  jtoiXoio  dsfevro 

TLtjxtixi  '  6u  fxsv  yoc?  %ot  ueZsto  HVfxa  y*  sv  auTuy 

'Oyre  /xEy',  out'  oUyov '  teuw  3"  w  apQi  yaXyvYi. 

Od.  b.  x.  87—94. 

Within  a  long  recefs  a  bay  there  lies, 

Edg'd  round  with  cliffs,  high-pointing  to  the  Ikies  j 

The  jutting  fhores  that  fwell  on  either  fide 

Contract  its  mouth,  and  break  the  rufhing  tide. 

Our  eager  failors  feize  the  fair  retreat, 

And  bound  within  the  port  their  crowded  fleet : 

For  here  retir'd  the  finking  billows  lleep, 

And  fmiling  calmnefs  filver'd  o'er  the  deep. 

Pope,  Od.  b.  x.  101. 

This  whole  defcription  does  not  agree  with 
JVlola,  the  fituation  of  which  forms  no  haven  ; 
except  fuch  as  it  may  afford  to  a  few  fifhing 
boats*.    But  where  muft  we  feek  for  the 

*  Cluverius  appeals  to  Tacitus,  to  prove  that  there 
had  been  a  kind  of  haven  in  Formias :  and  the  hiftorian, 
in  reality  fays,  Ann.  xv.  cap.  46,  that  fhips  failed  from 
Formiap  :  but  3  haven,  fuch  as  Homer  defcribes,  was  cer- 
tainly never  there.  Add  to  this,  Formiae  had  been 
founded  by  Lacedaemonians,  the  companions  of  Caftor 
and  Pollux  and  Caftor  and  Pollux  were  the  contempo- 
raries of  UlyfTes,  who  landed  on  the  Italian  coaft  a  few 
years  after  their  death.  How  came  he  to  find,  in  this 
newly  founded  Grecian  town,  barbarians,  cannibals,  and 
giants  } 

B  b  4  town 
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town  of  the  Lseftrigons  ?  The  mariners  of 
Ulyffes  rowed  fix  days  and  fix  nights  from 
the  ifiand  of  JEolus^  which  is  the  modern 
Lipari ;  and,  on  the  feventh,  came  to  the 
refidence  of  Lamos.  As  this  cannot  be  Mola, 
what  other  could  it  be,  except  Terracina  ;  the 
origin  of  which  is  loft  in  the  annals  of 
antiquity?  Its  haven  lies  among  rocks 
formed  by  nature.  The  high  rock,  which 
rifes  over  it  like  a  round  tower,  muft  have 
ftrongly  impreffed  an  imagination  fuch  as 
Homer's.  The  whole  iituation  is  in  the 
higheft  degree  poetical.  Ulyffes  afcended 
a  rock;  other  rocks  concealed  the  town  from 
him,  but  he  faw  the  fmoke  rife.  The  antient 
wall  of  Anxur  frill  lies  concealed  behind  a  hill ; 
upon  which,  long  after  the  time  of  Homer, 
a  temple  was  built,  the  ruins  of  which  I  have 
feen.  The  fountain  of  Artacia  was  the  foun- 
tain of  Feronia.  Here  the  L^ftrigons  hewed 
the  wood  from  the  mountains,  according  to 
Homer ;  and  afterward,  in  the  time  of  Virgil, 
there  the  nymph  Feronia  had  her  grove — 

Viridi  gaudens  Feronia  Iucq. 

And  where  Feronia's  grove  and  temple  ftands. 

Dryden. 

Homer  farther  fays  that  Ulyffes,  after  he 

had 
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had  loft  his  other  (hips  and  companions,  efcap- 
ed  in  a  fingle  (hip  with  his  remaining  follow- 
ers.  He  thus  makes  Ulyffes  relate : 

'Ev$EV  3g  7TgOT£$U  TT^EOflEV,  OMOCX,YlfXZV0l  »T0£>, 

'Acrpsvoi  ek  SavaioiOy  <pite$  oMcrccvrEg  grains. 
'Aiamv  d's;  vwjov  a<pixo(ME§\  

Od.  b.  x.  133. 

But  the  fad  fate  that  did  our  friends  deftroy, 
Cool'd  every  breaft,  and  damp'd  the  rifing  joy.] 
Now  dropp'd  our  anchors  in  th'  ^Eaean  bay. 

Pope,  b.  x.  155, 

He  does  not  fay  that  they  had  rowed  all  day 
long — 'EvSrtv  dpttofjis^x — "  From  thence  we 
came." — The  promontory  of  Circe  is  not  in 
reality  an  entire  day's  rowing  diftant  from 
Terracina. 

In  the  afternoon,  inflead  of  purfuing  our 
journey,  we  were  rowed  over  to  the  fortrefs 
of  Gaeta ;  which,  according  to  Virgil,  was 
formerly  called  Cajeta :  after  the  nurfe  of 
iEneas,  who  was  buried  here.  This  fortrefs 
is  high,  and  built  on  a  circular  rock  of  the 
promontory,  There  is  a  fmall  ifthmus ;  by 
which  this  promontory  is  connected  with  the 
winding  coaft,  on  which  the  long  and  nar- 
row fuburbs  of  Gaeta  are  built,  that  contain 
fourteen  thoufand  inhabitants.  In  the  fortrefs, 
I    ^  there 
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there  are  only  three  thoufand ;  and  its  works 
are  hewed  in  the  rocks,  and  rife  very  high 
above  the  fea.  Standing  on  the  cape,  you 
have  a  profpecT:  of  the  two  bays  which  this 
promontory  helps  to  form.  As  the  afcent 
was  too  difficult  at  prefent  for  my  wife,  me 
remained  below  on  the  coaft. 

Here  they  fhewed  us  a  phenomenon  fo 
remarkable  as  feldom  to  be  equalled.  A  rock 
of  an  incredible  height  feems  to  be  burft  open 
from  top  to  bottom :  the  two  fides  are  full 
three  ells  diftant ;  and  in  the  centre,  where 
the  opening  is  much  the  greateft,  there  is 
a  large  ftone  which  forms  a  natural  bridge, 
and  conneds  the  two  rocks.  This  ftone  lies 
on  the  outward  fide,  next  the  fea.  Pious 
tradition  relates  that  the  rock  was  thus  cloven 
at  the  death  of  our  Saviour.  A  chapel  has 
been  built  upon  the  ftone  ;  to  which  the  peo- 
ple go  through  a  paffage  that  has  been  hewn 
in  the  rock,  and  which  is  fifty-feven  paces 
in  length.  From  the  chapel,  you  look  through 
a  crevice  in  the  rock  down  into  the  fea ;  which 
beneath,  with  its  emerald  waves,  dames  foam- 
ing in  the  air.  The  deep  blue  horizon  can 
likewife  be  feen  through  the  cavity.  In  the 
clefts  of  the  rock  palm  trees  have  taken  root* 

of 
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of  the  date  bearing  kind  ;  among  which  we 
faw  the  white  tacett  *,  and  primrofe,  in  bloom 
on  the  fourth  of  February,  on  a  fteep  high 
ftone  on  which  there  is  no  earth  ;  fome  dufl 
excepted,  which  falls  from  above  f .    As  we 
paffed  under  the  fortrefs,  we  received  an  invi- 
tation from  the  commandant,  General  Von 
Tfchudy,  a  Swifs  from  the  canton  of  Glaris, 
whofe  meffenger  informed  us  that  my  wife 
was  with  him,  and  requefting  our  company. 
This  worthy  warrior  received  us  with  that 
dignified  cordiality  which  characterizes  his 
countrymen.    He  had  feen  my  wife  in  the 
garden,  and  had  invited  her  into  the  fortrefs. 
He  would  not  confent  that  we  mould  row 
back  to  Mola  by  night ;  and  Nicolovius  and 

*  An  odoriferous  flower  of  fpring,  fomething  like  a 
jonquil:  the  Englifh  name  of  which  I  cannot  difco- 
ver.  T. 

f  With  refpecl:  to  the  palm  tree,  I  have  no  doubt  been 
miftaken,  and  confounded  the  Palma  Chamarops  with 
which  I  was  then  unacquainted,  with  the  date-bearing 
palm  tree.  The  firft  is  frequently  found  growing  wild  in 
the  fouth  of  Italy,  and  (till  more  frequently  in  Sicily  :  but 
the  laft  will  not  grow  wild  even  in  Sicily  itfelf,  but  mutt 
be  under  the  care  of  man  :  and  the  foot  of  man  never 
ftepped  on  the  declivities  where  I  faw  the  tree  growing, 
nor  could  it  be  conveyed  thither  by  birds,  becaufe  the  feed 
is  too  large. 

Jacobi 
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Jacobl  efcaped  him  with  difficulty.  When 
we  returned,  he  accompanied  us  himfelf. 

We  unwillingly  departed  from  the  beauti- 
ful Mola,  and  foon  loft  fight  of  the  fea  coaft. 

We  faw  the  aloe  planted  in  the  furround- 
ing  country :  or,  more  properly,  the  agava. 

We  arrived  at  the  confiderable  ruins  of 
Mtnturnce,  which  confift  of  the  great  remains 
of  an  aqueduct,  and  of  feveral  arches  {till 
ftanding,  that  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  ruins 
of  a  theatre  ;  though  to  us  they  rather  ap- 
peared to  be  the  ruins  of  therms.  We  fup- 
pofed a  hollow,  that  we  faw  in  the  earth,  to 
have  been  the  bed  of  a  pool  for  fwimmers  ; 
which  the  antients  called  plfcina^  or  fifh 
ponds,  although  thofe  that  were  within  the 
therms  ferved  for  the  exercife  of  the  young 
men. 

The  antient  town  extends  itfelf  to  this  fide 
of  the  river  Litis ;  which  now  is  called  Ga- 
rigtiano.  Horace  repeatedly  mentions  this 
river.    We  faluted  the  fields  

— —  qua  Liris  quieta 
Mordet  aqua>  taciturnus  amnls. 

Hor.  od.  31. 

■  that  Liris  laves 
And  eats  away  with  filent  vvaves. 

Francis, 

We 
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We  had  fcarcely  croffed  the  river,  over  a 
ferry,  before,  on  the  right  fide  of  the  road, 
lapwings,  and  fea  gulls,  denoted  the  watery 
parts  where  formerly  the  marfh  of  Minturna 
lay !  in  which  Marius  concealed  himfelf 
from  the  horfemen  of  Sylla.  However,  he 
was  difcovered  ;  and  brought  prifoner  into  the 
town  of  Minturna.  A  foldier  was  fent  to 
put  him  to  death,  who  knew  not  the  perfon 
on  whom  he  was  to  exercife  his  office.  He 
was  a  Cimbrian  :  and,  during  the  glorious  war 
which  Marius  had  waged  with  that  people, 
this  man  had  been  a  prifoner.  As  he  entered 
the  dungeon,  Marius  raifed  himfelf  up,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Dareft  thou,  man,  put  Marius  to 
death  V9  Terror  feized  the  Cimbrian,  when  he 
beheld  the  conqueror  of  his  nation  ;  he  drop- 
ped the  fword  with  a  cry,  and  ran  awray. 
The  people  of  Minturnas  reconfidered  the 
matter,  and  furniihed  Marius  with  clothing 
and  provifions,  and  likewife  with  a  veffel,  on 
board  of  which  he  failed  to  Africa  to  his  fon  *. 

We  left  the. hill  Monte  Dragrme,  xhtMqfficus 
of  the  antients,  on  our  right ;  the  wrine  of 
which  was  fo  famous.  On  the  oppofite  fide 
to  this  hill,  you  ftill  fee  the  great  ruins  of  the 

*  Plut.  Life  of  Mar. 

antient 
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antient  Sintteffa\  which  the  Greeks  called 
Stnope ;  and  its  haven.  This  Sinuefla  of  the 
Aurunci  muft  not  be  miftaken  for  the  Sinueja 
of  the  Volfci ;  a  large  town,  which  was  fituated 
in  the  country  near  Velitrte,  and  Cora.  On 
the  left,  we  paffed  what  is  now  the  little  town 
of  Seja. 

The  diftricT:  from  Monte  Dragone  to  the 
river  Volturno,  the  Vulturnus  of  the  antients, 
is  that  which  produced  the  noble  Falernian 
wine.    The  modern  Capua  is  fituated  on  the 
Vo/turno.     This  place  was  built  about  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century.    The  antient 
Capua  was  founded  by  the  Etrurians,  eight- 
and-forty  years  before  the  building  of  Rome: 
its  firft.  name  was  Vulturnum  *  after  the  neigh- 
bouring river,  Vulturnus *f.    In  the  year  332 
after  the  founding  of  Rome,  the  Samnites, 
who  had  always  been  received  as  the  friends 
and  fellow  citizens  of  the  people,  feized  on 
this  city  by  night,  and  murdered  the  antient 
inhabitants ;  and  from  them  it  received  the 
name  of  Capua,  Forgetful  of  their  origin,  in 

*LU-.iv.  37. 

f  According  to  others,  the  river  was  firft  called  JItur- 
nus  i  the  town  Jtturnum  :  but  Livy  fays  its  firft  name  was 
Vulturnum.    Vid.  Cluv.  Ital-  Ant. 

the 
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the  year  of  Rome  412,  joining  the  SidUinit 
they  became  the  opponents*  of  the  Samnites  ** 
The  Sidicini  were  foon  humbled ;  becaufe 
the  Campanians,  whofe  principal  city  was 
Capua,  could  not  afford  fufficient  aid.  The 
latter  were  obliged  fingly  to  bear  the  burthen 
of  the  war.  They  had  already  been  beaten, 
the  enemy  was  at  the  gates  of  Capua,  and,  in 
this  ftate  of  diftrefs,  they  applied  to  the  Ro- 
mans for  aid.  The  Romans  anfwered  them 
that  they  could  not  march  againft  the  Sam- 
nites, their  allies  :  but  they  would  intercede 
in  their  favour.  To  this  the  ambaffadors  of 
the  Campanians  replied,  "  If  you  wall  not 
11  defend  us  againft  violence,  at  leaft  defend 
"  what  is  your  own.  Into  your  hands  we 
"  deliver  the  people  of  Campania,  the  city  of 
cc  Capua,  the  lands,  the  temples,  and  all  that 
"  belongs  to  the  gods  and  men.  Whatever 
€<  we  muft  endure  we  will  endure  as  your 
"  dependants." 

The  Romans  fent  to  the  Samnites,  and  re- 
quelled  them  not  to  opprefs  their  friends  :  but 
their  ambaffadors  were  received  with  haugh- 
tinefs ;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Samnites,  in 
their  prefence,  commanded  their  captains  to 

*  Liv.  vii.  29. 

lay 
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lay  wafte  the  lands  of  Campania.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  obftinate  war  of  a  hundred 
years  duration,  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Samnites  :  in  which  both  people  teftified  equal 
valour,  though  in  the  conclufion  the  Samnites 
were  fubdued.  In  the  fecond  Punic  war,  after 
the  battle  of  Cannse,  the  Campanians  went 
over  to  the  Carthaginians.  Hannibal  gave 
repofe  to  himfelf  and  his  army,  during  the 
winter,  in  Capua  *.  Livy  accufes  the  Car- 
thaginian of  having  here  given  himfelf  up  to 
pleafure,  and  of  having  become  effeminate : 
but  the  diftrefies  which  he  for  fifteen  years 
brought  upon  Italy,  and  the  deeds  that  he 
performed,  ill  fupported  as  he  was  by  his 
country,  will  vindicate  Hannibal  from  this 
afperfion. 

The  Romans  marched  againft  Capua  ;  and, 
after  a  long  fiege,  the  Campanians  having  in 
vain  hoped  that  their  city  would  be  relieved 
by  Hannibal,  the  fenate  determined  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  Romans.  Vibius  Virius,  who  had 
induced  them  to  ally  themfelves  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, made  an  energetic  oration  againft  this 
proceeding  ;  which  he  reprefented  both  as  per- 
nicious and  degrading.    He  concluded  his 

*  Liv.  xxiii.  e.  i. 

fpeech 
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Speech  with  inviting  all  thofe  who  felt  like 
him  to  partake  of  a  banquet,  and  of  a  bowl, 
which  mould  at  once  relieve  them  from  fhame 
and  fervitude  *.  Seven-and-twenty  fenators 
followed  him,  partook  of  his  feaft,  drank  the 
poifon  from  his  cup,  embraced,  and  wept  over 
the  fate  of  their  country.  Some  returned 
to  die  in  their  houfes ;  the  reft  remained  toge- 
ther, that  their  bodies  might  be  confumed  on 
the  fame  funeral  pile.  The  poifon  did  not 
take  effecT:  fo  quickly  as  was  expected  f : 
however,  they  all  died  before  the  gates  were 
opened  to  the  Romans. 

The  confuls,  Q^Fulvius  Flaccus,and  Appius 
Claudius^  differed  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  they  ought  to  treat  the  people  of  Ca- 
pua. Claudius,  whofe  temper  was  mild,  de- 
fired  that  the  Roman  fenate  mould  determine 
on  their  fate.  Fulvius  received  the  command 
of  the  Senate  to  fpare  the  fenators  of  Capua 
at  the  very  moment  that  they  were  bound 
to  the  flake.  He  did  not  read  it  till  the  fena- 
tors had  been  fcourged,  and  beheaded ;  and  in 
this  manner  eighty  fenators  were  put  to  death, 
three  hundred  nobles  thrown  into  prifon,  and 
the  people  fold  as  flaves  %. 

*  Liv.  xxvi.  c.  13.       f  Liv.  xxvi.  c.  14.       $  Cap.  15. 

Vol.  II.  C  c  Thus 
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Thus  did  the  Romans  indulge  their  re- 
venge, againft  a  people  who  probably  would 
have  fuffered  as  much  from  the  Carthagi- 
nians, had  they  not  allied  themfelves  with 
Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  The 
buildings  of  the  city  were  preferred  and  given 
to  ftrangers,  who  had  not  enjoyed  the  rights 
of  citizenfhip,  to  freedmen,  and  to  merchants. 
Thefe  people  had  no  magiftrates  properly 
their  own  *,  but  were  governed  by  an  officer 
annually  fent  from  Rome. 

The  ruins  of  Capua  denote  that  it  after- 
ward became  very  floarifiung,  under  the 
Romans.  The  amphitheatre,  which  was  built 
in  the  fifft  century  after  the  birth  of  ChrifL 
confifts,  like  the  Coloffeum,  of  the  four  or- 
ders of  architecture  ;  one  above  the  other. 
The  arena  is  a  hundred  and  fixteen  paces  in 
length,  and  fixty-four  in  breadth  :  the  lower 
arches  are  many  of  them  ftill  fubfifting.  The 
Romans,  while  free,  never  had  a  building  that 
was  equal  to  this  in  grandeur.  It  included 
all  that  luxuriant  magnificence  of  which  their 
Emperors  were  fo  prodigal.  The  temper  of 
Rome,  while  a  republic,  was  more  beneficial, 
more  circumfpecl  :  though  its  undertakings 


*  Cap.  1 6. 
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Were  equally  great,  and  more  beneficial,  in 
aqueducts,  roads,  and  public  works. 

The  plains  of  Campania  maintain  their 
antient  renown  for  their  abundant  fertility,  and 
are  excellently  cultivated. 

We  journeyed  on  to  Caferta,  where  there 
is  a  royal  caftle  ;  and  there  faw  the  great  aque- 
duct which,  in  the  true  Roman  fpirit,  was 
conftructed  by .  the  late  King.  The  water  is 
brought  through  hills  and  over  a  valley  by  a 
walled  aqueduct ;  in  the  deeped  part  of  which 
there  are  three  high  arches,  one  above  the 
other.  It  is  fo  broad  that  it  may  be  travelled 
over,  from  one  hill  to  another :  though  the 
King  referves  this  privilege  for  himfelf,  and 
fuch  as  he  (hall  authorize.  You  may  like- 
wife  walk  on  foot  under  the  uppermoft  arches  ; 
for  through  each  of  the  arches  there  is  an 
opening  left.  This  canal  does  not  merely 
ferve  to  fupply  a  waterfall  at  Caferta,  as  a 
hafty  and  invidious  traveller  might  think,  but 
furnifhes  a  great  part  of  the  city  of  Naples 
with  water,  paffing  over  a  trad:  of  feven  Ger- 
man miles. 

As  we  wifhed  to  arrive  at  Naples  in  good 
time,  we  defifted  from  viewing  the  large  caftle 

Cc  2  and 
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and  the  gardens  ;  which  are  celebrated  for  be- 
ing laid  out  in  the  Englifh  tafte. 

We  proceeded  from  Caferta  to  Naples, 
which  are  about  two  German  miles  afunder, 
through  fruitful  fields,  and  gardens,  planted 
with  vegetables  ;  where  we  faw  the  vine  plant 
continually  twining  round  rows  of  high  elms. 
Beyond  the  city,  Mount  Vefuvius  and  its 
exhalations  rofe. 

Many  travellers  go  poft,  from  Rome  to 
Naples,  in  five-and-twenty  hours :  we  have 
employed  five  days  on  the  journey ;  five 
delicious  days  ;  not  one  hour  of  which  I 
would  have  fhortened. 

How  much  could  I  tell  you,  already,  of 
the  wonderful  profpedt  toward  the  fea,  of  the 
Pofilipo  grotto,  and  of  other  matters  ! 

Sed  iios  immetifum  fpatiis  confecimus  aquor, 
Et  jam  tempus  eqiium  fumantia folvere  colla, 

Virg.  Georg.  ii.  542. 

But  overlabour'd  with  fo  long  a  courfe, 
'Tis  time  to  fet  at  eafe  the  fmoking  horfe. 

Dryden,  v.  793. 

P.  S.  I  think  I  have  fufficiently  proved 
that  Mola  cannot  be  the  Telepylos  of  Homer. 
The  general  ideas,  which  I  had  collected  from 

the 
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the  Greeks  and  Romans,  have  induced  me  to 
feek  the  country  of  the  Lseftrigons  on  the 
coaft  of  Italy.  I  am  in  like  manner  embar- 
rafled  between  the  antients  and  moderns, 
when  I  confider  the  ifland  of  Lipari  as  the 
ifland  of  iEolus.  A  map  of  the  world,  fuch 
as  it  was  laid  down  by  the  antients  long  after 
the  time  of  Homer,  and  which  appeared  with 
Vofs's  new  edition  of  the  Odyffey,  will  prove, 
though  this  is  but  the  lead  merit  of  Vols,  the 
perfeverance  with  which  he  has  traced  the 
geographical  documents  of  the  antients.  He 
is  the  firft  who  has  given  us  a  clue,  that  will 
guide  us  on  our  journey  with  Ulyfles ;  and 
lead  us  out  of  that  labyrinth  in  which  we  have 
been  wandering  for  centuries. 


LETTER  LXI. 


  Naples,  nth  February  1792. 

ThE  city  of  NeapoHs)  or  Naples,  is 
of  high  antiquity,  and  Greek  origin  :  you 
muft  therefore  expecT:  that  the  wanton  flowers 
C  c  3  of 
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of  fable  twine  themfelves  round  the  old  trunk 
of  its  early  hiftory.  Some  tell  us  that  its  name 
Partkenope  was  derived  from  a  Syren  ;  who 
threw  herfelf  into  the  fea,  becaufe  UlyfTes 
refufed  to  liften  to  her  fong ;  and  that  {he 
was  buried,  by  him,  on  a  hill  in  the  city. 
If,  however,  we  may  truft  a  paflage  in  Strabo, 
the  city  pretends  to  a  much  higher  origin  than 
that  of  having  been  founded  by  Falernus : 
one  of  the  Argonauts. 

It  is  fufficient  for  us  to  know  that  its  found- 
ers were  Greeks ;  and  that  it  was  either  built 
or  increafed  by  the  citizens  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Cumce;  who  were  defcendants  from 
Chalcis,  in  Eabcza.  Its  name,  which  in  the 
Greek  tongue  fignified  new  city,  was  given 
it  to  diftinguifh  it  from  its  fifter  Palcepolis :  or 
old  city.  Livy  attributes  the  fame  origin  to 
both.  He  tells  us  that  the  people  of  Chalcis 
firft  landed  on  the  iflands  of  Ifchia  and  Pro- 
cida*,  foon  made  themfelves  powerful  by  fea, 

*  Prhno  in  infulas  JEnariam  et  Plthecufas  cgrcjjt ;  I  think 
we  fhould  read,  JEnariam  ct.  Procidam  j  for  JEnaria  and 
Pithccufe  were  two  names  given  to  the  ifland  of  Ifchia, 
which  likewife  was  called  Inarime.  Perhaps  Livy  merely 
called  it  JEnaria ;  and  it  may  have  been  corrupted  by  a 
commentator,  who,  to  explain  it,  introduced  the  word 
Pithecufas*  '. 

and 
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and  then  ventured  to  eftablifh  themfelves  on 
the  continent.  Palsspolis  flood  between  Nea- 
polis  and  Heraclea ;  and,  fince  the  time  of 
Auguftus,  who  united  the  two  firft,  they  have 
formed  only  one  city. 

In  the  time  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  Nea- 
polis  had  become  a  place  of  power.  Hanni- 
bal made  feveral  attempts  either  to  conquer  or 
to  win  it  oven  He  was  pleafed  with  the 
haven:  but  Naples  remained  true  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  Hannibal  was  deterred  by  its  high 
walls.  The  city  long  continued  to  ufe  the 
cuftoms  and  the  language  of  the  Greeks  *J 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  fubdued  by 
the  Goths;  and  reconquered  by  Belifarius. 
Totila  next  took  it,  and  laid  it  in  ruins :  after 
which,  Neapolis  again  fell  under  the  power  of 
the  Empire  of  the  Eaft.  It  became  tributary 
to  the  Lombards :  but  the  Saracens  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  conquer  it;  though  they  laid 
wafte  the  neighbouring  country,  and  an  alli- 
ance was  entered  into  with  them  by  Sergius, 
Duke  of  Naples. 

Forty  Norman  knights,  on  their  return 
from  the  Holy  Land  in  the  eleventh  century, 


*  Liv.  xxiii.  c.  I,  14. 
C  C4 
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gave  a  new  form  to  all  Lower  Italy.  Melon, 

a  Lombard,  endeavoured  to  affift  the  city 
of  Bari ;  which  was  befieged  by  the  Greeks, 
and  requefted  the  afiiftance  of  thefe  bold  war- 
riors. By  them  Bari,  and  afterward  Salerno, 
which  was  befieged  by  the  Saracens,  were 
relieved.  The  Italians  invited  them  to  remain 
in  their  country  ;  and  the  Normans  ingratiated 
themfelves  with  the  people,  willingly  ex- 
changing their  own  rude  regions  for  the  para- 
dife  into  which  they  had  been  admitted. 
Thus  connected,  they  drove  away  the  Sara- 
cens and  Lombards ;  and  erected  a  new  king- 
dom. In  the  year  1060,  Robert  Guifcard 
took  the  title  of  Duke  of  Calabria.  His  de- 
fendants gradually  acquired  power;  and,  at 
laft,  afluming  the  regal  title,  ruled  over  the 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  After  the 
death  of  the  laft  of  the  Norman  Kings, 
William  the  Third,  Conftantia,  the  laft  heirefs 
of  this  kingdom,  became  the  wife  of  the  Em- 
peror Henry  the  Sixth;  who  was  of  the  Sua- 
bian  line  5  and  placed  her  fon  the  Emperor 
Frederic  the  Second  on  the  throne.  Man- 
fred, his  natural  fon,  after  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Conrad  the  Fourth,  took  poffefTion  of 
the  kingdom. 

The 
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The  Pope,  who  hated  the  Suabian  family, 
Invited  Charles  of  Anjou  to  feize  on  both 
kingdoms ;  and  Manfred  was  killed  in  a  bat- 
tle. The  ufurpation  of  Charles  was  followed 
by  tyranny  ;  but  he  was  hated  by  the  people, 
and  they  invited  the  fon  of  Conrad  the  Fourth, 
the  younger  Conrad,  who  is  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Conradin,  to  take  porTefion  of  the 
kingdom.  The  noble  youth  was  imprifoned ; 
and,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Pope,  be- 
headed in  Naples :  and  Charles  of  Anjou 
remained  King,  under  the  title  of  Charles  the 
Firft. 

The  French,  whofe  prefence  even  where 
they  were  not  fovereigns  was  welcome  to  no 
people,  were  guilty  of  pernicious  tyranny,  in 
Sicily.  John  of  Procida,  the  poiTefTbr  of  the 
ifland  of  that  name,  was  at  the  head  of  a 
confpiracy  which,  among  the  antients,  would 
have  immortalized  his  name  :  a  confpiracy" 
whicb,  even  under  our  milder  manners,  would 
have  been  celebrated  and  admired,  had  its  end 
been  to  drive  out  the  French  from  the  ifland, 
and  not  to  affaflinate  them.  On  the  third 
day  of  Kafter,  in  1282,  while  the  bell  rang  the 
people  to  vefpers,  they  were  all  put  to  death  ; 
and  Peter  of  Arragon  was  chofen  King:  whofe 

fucceffors 
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fucceffors  governed  Sicily,  till,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  again 
united  with  Naples.  Only  one  perfon  * 
efcaped  the  general  maffacre  ;  William  of  Por- 
celets,  Signor  of  Aries,  who  was  an  adherent 
of  Charles  of  Anjou  ;  but  who,  by  his  wif- 
dom  and  virtue,  had  rendered  himfelf  beloved 
and  refpcdled.  That  an  embittered  people, 
in  the  exercife  of  vengeance,  mould  honour 
wifdom  and  virtue  in  one,  is  a  proof  of  the 
guilt  of  the  reft. 

Charles  the  Firft,  his  fon  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, and  Robert,  grandfon  of  the  firft,  re- 
mained in  poffeflion  of  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples. The  grandaughter  of  Robert,  Johanna, 
firft  married  Andrew,  King  of  Hungary ; 
whom  fhe  was  fufpe&ed  afterward  to  have 
ftrangled  ;  then  a  Duke  of  Taranto  ;  after  him 
Jacob  of  Arragon  ;  and  at  laft  Otho  of  Brunf- 
wick.  Her  adopted  fon  was  Charles  Durazzo  : 
but  he  revolted  againft  her,  and  had.  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  conferred  on  him  by  Pope 
Urban  the  Sixth.  The  enraged  Johanna  then 
adopted  Lewis  of  Anjou;  on  which  Durazzo 

*  According  to  Henault,  there  were  two;  Porcelets, 
and  Philip  Scalambre.  (See  Nouvel  Abrcge>  C5"V.  de  He- 
nault.     I  o 

inarched 
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marched  againft  her,  befieged  and  conquered 
her,  and  fhe  died  in  prifon.  According  to 
fome,  he  put  her  to  death. 

Durazzo  continued  in  poffeffion  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  his  fon,  Ladiflaus,  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  filler,  Johanna  the  Second.  She 
married  Alphonfo,  king  of  Arragon  and  Sicily  : 
by  which  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
were  again  united. 

Ferdinand  the  Second,  the  fourth  who  fuc- 
ceeded  after  Alphonfo,  was  dethroned  by 
Charles  the  Eighth,  King  of  France.  Fer- 
dinand once  more  recovered  his  kingdom ; 
and  was  once  more  defpoiled  of  it,  by  Lewis 
the  Twelfth. 

Gonfalo  of  Cordova  conquered  the  king- 
dom for  Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain,  furnamed 
the  Catholic;  and  it  was  governed  by  Spa- 
nifli  Viceroys,  till  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
fent  century. 

In  the  year  1707,  Count  Daun  conquered 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  for  Charles  of  Auftria  ; 
who  was  afterward  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Sixth.  In  the  year  1720,  he  likewife  became 
King  of  Sicily  ;  and,  in  the  year  1 734,  the  Spa- 
niards conquered  both  kingdoms  for  Don 

Carlos ; 
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Carlos;  and  the  Emperor,  Charles,  folemnly 

renounced  his  pretentions. 

In  the  year  1759,  when  Don  Carlos  be- 
came King  of  Spain,  he  declared  his  third  fon, 
Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily ;  and 
from  1 76 1  he  has  continued  to  govern  both 
kingdoms,  which  have  greatly  fuffered  under 
the  felfifli  and  fevere  adminiftration  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  prefent  King,  however,  is 
beloved  of  both  ;  and,  by  the  goodnefs  of  his 
heart,  is  deferving  of  their  love.  The  wounds 
of  the  people,  infli&ed  by  the  Spanifh  Go- 
vernment, though  ftill  bleeding,  begin  to 
heal.  The  country  is  the  mo  ft  fertile  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  favoured  by  heaven,  earth,  and 
fea ;  and  is  fo  well  fituated,  for  trade,  that  it 
only  requires  a  little  time,  and  wife  encou^- 
ragement,  which  mould  rather  e'ntice  than 
compel,  to  bloffom  in  all  that  fulnefs  of  pro- 
fperity  to  which,  if  the  will  of  nature  be  com- 
fulted,  it  is  deftincd.  Above  all  things,  the 
tyranny  of  the  grandees  muft  be  repreffed,  the 
middle  ranks  more  honoured,  and  commerce 
unreftrained ;  that  it  may  aflume  that  anima- 
tion which  liberty  alone  can  give.  The  wild 
and  fimple  countryman  muft  likewife  be  ca- 

refTed, 
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refTed,  and  humanized ;  in  order  to  exalt  a 
nation  which,  from  the  time  of  the  Normans, 
has  been  groaning  under  oppreffion  :  a  na- 
tion quick  in  conception,  ardent  in  feeling, 
and  certainly  not  wicked  in  propenfity. 

A  great  city  is  a  great  evil.  It  is  perni- 
cious to  population,  the  fink  of  morality,  and 
the  wTide  difpenfer  of  its  own  poifon.  Naples 
is  very  large,  and  extremely  populous :  it 
contains  above  four  hundred  thoufand,  or 
probably  as  many  as  five  hundred  thoufand, 
inhabitants;  yet, fo  excellent  is  the  foil,  that 
the  neceffaries  of  life  are  in  great  plenty,  and 
very  cheap.  Among  thefe  neceflaries,  we 
muft  include  ice :  the  want,  or  the  dearnefs, 
of  which  would  enrage  the  people.  The  com- 
mon people  of  Naples,  and  indeed  of  all  Italy, 
are  very  moderate  in  eating  and  drinking: 
they  would  rather  fuflfer  all  the  inconve- 
niences of  life  than  remove  them  by  their 
labour.  This  appears  a  very  natural  incli- 
nation in  a  hot  country.  What  enjoyment 
can  be  greater  than  that  of  repofmg  in  the 
fhade?  Thofe,  who  repeatedly  wonder  at, 
and  are  difgufted  by,  the  indolence  of  this 
people,  fhew  that  their  remarks  are  either 
the  confequence  of  hafte  or  incapacity.  That 

the 
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the  efife&s  of  indolence  are  prejudicial  is  un«* 
doubtedly  true :  but  that  the  men,  who,  to 
fatisfy  fome  of  their  artificial  wants,  labour  a 
few  hours  more  than  others  are  preferable  to 
the  laft,  who  prefer  the  moft  natural  of  all 
pleafures,  reft,  and  Ihelter  from  the  heat,  is 
what  I  cannot  difcover. 

The  principal  wants  of  the  Neapolitan  are 
fupplied  by  benevolent  nature;  without  re- 
quiring him  fcarcely  to  ftretch  out  his  hand; 
Abftemious  in  eating  and  drinking,  the  cloth- 
ing he  needs  is  trifling,  the  fuel  none,  and  he 
can  even  live  without  a  habitation.  The  clafs 
of  people  called  Lazaroni,  fome  of  whom  you 
meet  with  even  in  Rome,  are  here  computed 
at  forty  thoufand.  Many  of  thefe  live  in  the 
open  air  ;  and  at  night,  or  in  bad  weather,  take 
fhelter  under  gateways,  porticos,  the  eaves  of 
houfes,  or  under  the  rocks.  They  cannot 
eafily  be  perfuaded  to  work,  while  they  have 
the  fmalleft  coin  in  their  pocket.  They  think 
not  of  making  provifion  for  to-morrow.  The 
ferenity  of  the  climate,  and  the  ever  generous, 
ever  fruitful  lap  of  earth,  fympathife  with 
their  joyous  hilarity.  Their  blood  flows 
lightly  through  their  veins :  with  care  they 
are  unacquainted.  Should  any  one  offer 
5  money 
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money  to  a  Lazaroni,  when  he  is  not  prefled 
by  neceffity,  he  raifes  the  back  of  his  hand  to 
his  chin,  and  tofles  his  head  upwards,  being 
too  idle  to  fpeak,  in  token  of  refufal :  but,  if 
any  thing  delights  him,  I  do  not  fpeak  of 
his  paffions,  which  may  be  kindled  and  extin- 
guifhed  as  eafily  as  a  fire  of  flraw,  if  he  be  in- 
vited to  partake  any  pleafure,  no  man  is  more 
talkative,  more  alert,  more  full  of  antics,  than 
himfelf. 

Thefe  people  have  wives  and  children. 
At  prefent,  there  is  one  among  them  wThofe 
influence  is  fo  great  that  they  call  him  Capo 
de  gll  Lazaroni :  The  chief  of  the  Lazaroni. 
He  goes  barefoot,  and  in  tatters,  like  the  reft. 
He  is  the  orator  for  the  whole  body,  when 
they  have  any  thing  to  demand  of  the  Go- 
vernment. He  then  generally  applies  to  the 
Eletto  del  Popolo :  the  reprefentative  of  the 
people :  a  kind  of  tribune,  as  far  as  fuch  an 
office  can  exift  in  an  unlimited  monarchy, 
like  that  of  Naples.  He  likewife  appeals  to 
the  King  in  perfon.  The  demands  of  the 
Lazaroni  are  moderate :  they  have  a  fenfe  of 
right  and  wrong :  which  the  people  feldorn 
want,  when  they  are  not  mifled.  To  difre- 
gard  any  juft  remonftrance  of  this  people,  or 

not 
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not  to  comply  without  ftating  the  grounds  of 
refufal,  would  be  dangerous.  They  love 
the  prefent  King ;  and  I  am  affined  that,  in 
cafe  of  neceffity,  he  might  depend  upon  their 
affiftance  :  of  this,  however,  he  is  in  no  need. 

Before  the  King  laft  year  made  a  journey 
to  Germany,  Nicola  Sabbato,  for  fo  is  the 
prefent  chief  of  the  Lazaroni  called,  made 
him  a  fpeech.  He  lamented  that  the  King 
fhould  be  abfent  fo  long  from  his  people  :  yet 
rejoiced  in  a  journey  that  fliould  afford  plea- 
fure  to  a  prince,  who  took  fo  much  fatisfavStion 
in  the  good  of  his  fubjecls.  "  We  are,"  faid 
he,  "  thirty  thoufand  ftrong ;  and,  in  your  ab- 
"  fence,  we  will  preferve  the  peace  of  the 
"  country.  You  certainly  have  nothing  to 
"  fear  from  any  man :  but,  fhould  any  one 
"  have  the  infolence  to  fpread  inflammatory 
"  opinions,  we  will  tear  him  into  as  many 
"  pieces  as  we  are  men  ;  and  each  of  us  will 
"  have  a  morfel  of  him  to  fmoke  in  our 
11  pipes." 

During  the  abfence  of  the  King,  this  Nicola 
Sabbato  vifited  the  Princes  and  PrincefTes ; 
that,  as  he  faid,  he  might  give  the  people  an 
account  of  their  welfare.  He  likewife  vifited 
the  prime  minifter,  Mr,  A£ton ;  and,  on  one 
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occafion,  came  to  him  breathlefs,  demanding 
to  fpeak  to  him.  "  I  have  juft  feen  a  man," 
faid  he,  <c  in  the  drefs  of  a  pilgrim,  in  the' 
u  great  fquare,  who  is  diftributing  French 
**  hand-bills ;  the  meaning  of  which  neither 
"  I  nor  any  of  us  yet  underftand  ;  and  he  is 
"  kiffing  a  ftone,  which  he  has  brought  from 
"  the  ruins  of  the  Baftille.  He  will  certainly 
"  excite  an  infurrecYion.  We  would  have 
4C  thrown  him  into  the  fea,  but  I  wilhed  firft 
"  to  hear  your  opinion  :  though  I  think  we 
"  ought  to  have  thrown  him  into  the  fea." 

The  minifter  had  much  difficulty  to  make 
him  conceive  that  a  preliminary  enquiry  was 
neceflary.  He  continually  returned  to  the 
neceffity  of  throwing  the  orator  into  the  fea; 
and,  when  the  minifter  told  hiin  he  would 
fend  foldiers  to  put  the  man  in  prifon,  Ni- 
cola replied,  "  There  is  no  occafion  for  fol- 
diers ;  I  will  undertake  that  bufmefs." 

The  man  accordingly  was  taken  to  prifon, 
by  the  Lazaroni.  The  contents  of  the  hand- 
bill were  entirely  feditious.  The  infurgent 
was  one  of  thofe  emhTaries  that  were  fent,  by 
the  too  provident  care  of  the  French  clubs, 
over  Europe  ;  to  enlighten,  improve,  and  make 
the  people  happy.   He  had  difguifed  himfelf 
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like  a  pilgrim,  and  was  fubjed  to  the  gallows, 
according  to  the  common  rights  of  nations ; 
but  the  Government  only  thought  proper  to 
banifh  him  to  the  ifland  of  Maritima  ;  one  of 
the  JEgades,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Sicily. 

The  Lazaroni  are  devoted  to  the  prefent 
King.  A  body  of  many  thoufand  men,  who 
have  nothing  to  lofe,  may  reafonably  be 
dreaded  ;  and  may  keep  a  tyrannical  King 
in  very  wholeforne  awe.  A  defpot'iG  confti- 
tution  may  perhaps  need  a  remedy  like  this: 
the  terror  of  which  mall  preferve  a  balance  be- 
tween itfelf  and  a  power  that  is  equally  blind, 
and  unwiic.  A  free  conftitution  requires  or- 
der ;  for  order  is  the  foundation  of  freedom. 
Bodies  of  people,  like  the  numberlefs  Lazaroni 
of  Naples,  or  the  hags  of  the  halls,  the  fifh- 
wives  of  Paris,  could  not  exift  among  a  peo- 
ple that  fhould  be  truly  free. 

The  ftreets  are  uncommonly  crowded : 
yet  the  crowd  is  much  lefs  inconvenient  here 
than  in  other  cities.  The  coachmen  too  are 
lefs  infolent  than  fuch  gentlemen  ufually  are  ; 
when,  mounted  upon  their  throne,  they  look 
down  with  contempt  on  the  multitude  be- 
neath. However,  the  number  of  coaches  is 
fo  great  that  the  foot  paiTenger  mult  be  con- 
tinually 
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tiniially  on  his  guard :  which  it  is  difficult  to 
be,  ftunned*  as  the  ear  is  by  the  rolling  of  the 
carriage  wheels.  Yet  the  coaches  are  much 
lefs  dangerous  than  the  little  one  horfe  1  ca- 
brioles ;  which  are  driven  through  the  city 
by  the  young  gentlemen,  who  imagine  that 
the  foot  pafTengers  mould  vaniih  before  them, 
as  eafily,  and  as  inftantly,  as  the  yielding  air 
before  the  breath  of  their  fnorting  horfes* 

There  is  great  orientation  here  of  carriages 
and  horfes:  which  laft  are  juftly  famous. 
They  are  fmall,  but  beautiful,  full  of  fire,  and 
are  treated  with  cruelty.  Nothing  is  fo  highly 
difpleafing,  in  the  Italians,  as  the  manner  in 
Which  they  treat  their  animals. 

Horace.called  this  city  otiofa  Neapolis ;  the 
indolent  Naples.  I*  and  my  fellow  travellers, 
were  lately  taking  a  walk  on  the  fea  more ; 
When  a  great  crowd  of  men  and  women 
made  us  imagine  there  wras  fomething  extra- 
ordinary in  agitation.  All  pfeffed  forward  to 
the  fame  place;  for  curiofity  is  catching,  and 
we  got  into  the  midft  of  the  throng.  The  ob- 
ject of  enquiry  was  a  fifhing  boat,  the  people 
of  which  were  dragging  up  a  large  net ;  and 
the  fpectators  were  in  eager  expectation  to 
know  how  many  fim  had  been  taken.  Had 
D  d  2  a  man* 
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a  man  of  war,  after  a  fea  fight,  returned  to 
harbour,  and  had  the  mothers,  wives,  bro- 
thers, and  inters,  all  crowded  together  on  the 
ftrand,  to  enquire  how  many  of  their  deareft 
relations  were  on  board,  or  how  many  were 
cut  off,  the  emotion  in  their  countenances 
could  not  have  aifumed  a  more  animated  ap- 
pearance. The  draught  of  fifh  was  found  not 
to  be  very  great ;  and  the  people  retired  in  a 
difconfolate  manner,  with  very  evident  tokens 
of  difappointment. 

In  general,  the  city  is  well  built :  you  feel, 
however,  the  want  of  the  better  ftyle  of  the 
Romans  ;  and  ftill  more  of  the  more  noble  pa- 
laces of  Florence.  The  houfes  are  mo  ft  of 
them  fiat  roofed.  The  pavement  confifts,  as 
in  mofl  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  of  fquare  flag 
ftones  of  lava.  The  royal  palace  is  capacious, 
and  has  a  noble  appearance.  The  fituation  of 
the  city  is  inexpreffihly  beautiful.  No  great 
city  in  Europe,  Conftantinople  alone  excepted, 
can,  in  this  rcfped,  be  compared  with  Naples. 

There  is  a  long  extenfive  walk  on  the  fea 
fnore  ;  from  which  the  whole  high  mountain- 
ous coaft  is  feen  on  the  left,  and  oppofite  to 
the  city  the  promontory  of  Sore/ito.  Mount 
Vefuvius  likewrife  rifes  to  the  left ;  and  Portia 

lies- 
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lies  at  its  feet.  On  the  right  of  the  city,  the 
hill  PofJipo  extends  itfelf  far  into  the  fea. 

The  fortrefs  of  Cajtdl  del  Uovo  is  built  on 
an  ifland,  which  is  connected  with  the  city 
by  a  bridge.  On  this  rock,  which  the  an- 
tients  called  Megaris,  and  Magalia,  Lucullus 
had  his  garden.  From  the  walk,  the  profpect 
of  the  haven  is  concealed  by  this  fortrefs. 
On  the  right  of  the  promontory  of  Sorento 
ftands  the  high  ifland  of  Capri ;  like  a  rocky 
mountain,  in  the  open  fea. 

This  walk  on  the  fea  more  would  be  ftill 
more  pleafant,  were  it  planted  with  lofty  trees. 
Two  long  alleys  of  the  Yprenfis-Ulmus,  with 
its  branches  cut  to  form  a  trellis,  and  hung 
round  with  vine  plants,  afford  it  a  necefiary 
made  .in  fummer.  Small  orange  and  oleander 
trees  are  planted  on  each  fide.  In  the  centre 
of  the  place  is  the  celebrated  group  of  white 
marble,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Farnefian 
bull ;  which  is  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  of 
the  antiques. 

This  walk  is  called  Villa  Reale ;  and,  be* 
tween  this  and  the  rocky  more  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pofilipo,  there  is  a  large  place  which  is 
deftined  for  the  exercife  of  arms.  What  a 
delightful  walk  would  this  be,  were  it  fhaded 
D  d  3  by 
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by  the  fpreading  plane  tree  !  The  way  is  open 
as  far  as  the  beautiful  haven,  and  the  coaft  of 
Portici,  on  the  left.  On  the  right,  I  amufed 
myfelf  among  the  rocks  ;  which  I  now  climb- 
ed, and  now  ftood  waiting  till  the  waves 
fhoujd  retreat.  The  Nymphs  of  this  bay  are 
a  little  malicious.  They  fuffer  you  peaceably 
to  approach  the  edge  of  the  fea,  and  fuddenly 
fend  a  rolling  wave  that  dalhes  over  your 
feet.  You  ftep  back,  and  the  fea  affumes  its 
former  repofe. 

The  water  either  feels,  or  appears  to  feel,, 
the  charms  of  the  climate.  Varieties  of  fhell 
fifli  abound  upon  its  fhore,  the  forms  and  co- 
lours of  which  are  enchanting.  Many  of  the 
fpecies  are  eaten ;  and  fome  of  thefe  are  very 
teautiful. 

Upon  and  between  the  rocks,  ever  bloom- 
ing nature  buds  and  fprouts ;  and  thefe  rocks 
ftand  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Pofilipo,  which  is 
ornamented  with  trees  and  country  houfes.  I 
have  not  yet  been  upon  this  hill  5  but  I  have 
been  through  it :  for  a  large  cavern  toward 
the  fea  ferves  the  city  as  a  gate.  When  this 
cavern  was  made  no  man  knows ;  but  it  is 
one  of  the  moft  wonderful  and  great-eft  of  the 
works  of  men.    Imagine  to  yourfelf  a  grotto 

cut 
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cut  through  a  volcanic  reck,  which  grotto  is 
nine  hundred  and  fixty  paces  long,  nine  broad, 
and  of  a  very  confiderable  height.  Modern 
writers  affirm  that  an  infeription  has  been  dis- 
covered, which  attributes  this  work  to  a  per- 
fon  of  the  name  of  Cocceius.  Strabo,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  is  the  firft 
who,  to  my  knowledge,  has  mentioned  this 
grotto.  It  is  evidently  the  wrork  of  man  : 
but  in  what  age  was  it  executed  ?  Was  it  by 
Romans  or  by  Greeks  ?  Were  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Greek  town  fo  powerful  as  to  be  able 
to  execute  this  work?  Would  the  Romans 
have  been  at  fo  much  labour,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  any  city,  except  Rome  ?  What  muft 
we  underftand  from  the  filence  of  hiftory  ? 
Windows  from  above  had  been  cut  in  the 
time  of  Strabo.  Seneca  complains  of  its 
darknefs.  The  cavern  was  widened  by  Air 
phonfo  the  Firft,  King  of  Naples  ;  and  after 
him  by  Charles  the  Fifth. 

It  is  afcribed  by  the  people  to  Virgil.  The 
memory  of  this  great  poet  ftill  flourifhes  at 
Naples ;  where  he  lived  feven  years,  and 
where  his  fepulchre  is  (hewn,  over  the  en- 
trance of  the  Pofilipo  grotto.  Some  of  the 
common  people  fuppofe  him  to  have  been 
E>  d  4  a  Saint  $ 
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a  Saint ;  others  a  Necromancer.  When  Ro- 
bert of  Anjou,  King  of  Naples,  once  pafled 
through  this  cavern  with  Petrarch,  he  afked 
him  whether  it  were  really  true  that  Virgil 
had  effected  this  miracle  by  magic  ?  To 
which  the  poet  anfwered,  "  I  have  never 
"  read  that  Virgil  was  a  magician  ;  and  the 
"  traces  that  I  fee  are  thofe  of  the  pickaxe, 
u  not  of  the  Devil." 

The  road  through  this  grotto  leads  to  Poz-* 
zuoli ;  the  Pnteoli  of  the  antients,  a  neighbour- 
ing place  which  I  mail  foon  vifit.  Before 
you  leave  the  road  and  enter  the  cavern,  you 
find  it  furrounded  with  high  rocks,  and  in  a 
place  which  refembles  a  hermitage.  This 
appearance,  this  calm,  has  a  good  effecl: :  efpe- 
cially  as,  but  the  moment  before,  you  have 
been  flunned  by  the  din  of  a  city,  the  ftreets 
of  which  are  probably  the  moft  noify  in  Eu- 
rope. 

The  magical  profpecT:  of  the  fea,  from  its 
iituation  and  iflands,  which  are  inexprcffibly 
beautiful,  is  heightened  by  the  monotonous 
roar  of  its  waves,  the  mildnefs  of  the  healthy 
air,  the  ferenity  of  the  fky,  and  the  abun- 
dantly budding,  ever  blooming,  ever  fwelling, 
ever  ripening,  fertility.    Here,  through  the 

circling 
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circling  year,  the  friendly  Hours  dance,  with 
intertwining  arms,  to  the  fong  of  joy.  When 
the  Greeks  difcovered  this  country,  they  were 
enraptured  by  its  beauties ;  and  fuppofed  this 
the  fite  of  the  enchanted  Hefperian  gardens, 
and  the  delightful  Elyfian  fields.  It  was  here 
that  Homer  made  his  Syrens  fing;  and  his 
enchantrefs,  Circe,  inhabited  an  ifland  on  the 
Italian  fhores.  Rocks,  and  whirlpools  of  the 
fea,  were  changed,  by  the  intoxicated  imagi- 
nation of  the  godlike  Homer,  to  living  mon- 
fters.  All  was  breathing ;  all  was  life  ;  fancy 
was  ever  fed,  and  the  heart  inceffantly  in- 
fpired,  by  nature  ;  which  here  flourifhes  in 
eternal  youth. 

Virgil  mentions  the  time  when  he  lived 
£t  the  lovely  Naples  with  emotion — 

Virgilium  me  tempore  dulcis  alebat 
'  Parthenope  — — . 

Virg.  Georg.  iv.  563. 

While  I  at  Naples  pafs'd  my  peaceful  days. 

Dryden,  v.  815. 

And,  .when  Ovid  fends  JEfculaplus^  con- 
cealed under  the  form  pf  a  ferpent,  from 
Epidanrus  to  Italy,  while  defcribing  the  coaft, 
he  calls  a  friendly  glance  on  Parthenope;  born 
for  eafe  and  enjoyment-^ 
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■    in  otia  natam 

Parthenopen  

Ovid.  Met.  lib.  xv.  711. 

Naples  for  foft  delight  and  pleafure  born. 

Welsted,  v.  1009. 

The  atmofphere  is  here  of  a  deep  blue  ;  and 
the  moon  and  ftars  appear  to  affume  a  clearer 
Jight.  All  nature  contributes  to  combine  the 
mo  ft  lovely  benevolence  with  the  higheft 
grandeur.  The  Greeks,  who  had  a  keen  fenfe 
and  deep  knowledge  of  the  beautiful,  early 
went  in  fearch  of  new  lands  on  the  fouthern 
coaft  of  Italy,  and,  feveral  centuries  afterward, 
their  poetical  defcriptions  of  the  wonders  of 
thefe  countries  were  abundant.  Even  the  pro- 
found and  ferious  Ariftotle  fpoke,  in  his  time, 
of  this  enchanting  country  as  of  a  new 
world  ;  which,  from  its  native  charms  and  in- 
toxicating poetry,  was  long  to  the  inhabitants 
of  antient  Greece  a  Peru  :  like  as  Peru,  in 
the  fixteenth  century,  was  fuppofed  to  be  a 
necromantic  Utopia* 


LET- 
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Naples,  14th  February  179a. 

To  the  north  weft,  and  immediately 
iacing  the  city,  on  a  very  commanding  hill, 
fUnds  the  fix  fided  foitrefs  called  Cqfiello  di 
Sanf  Elmo ;  which  is  entirely  hewn  out  of  a 
rock.  From  this,  you  look  down  on  the  city 
beneath  your  feet;  with  the  haven,  the  fur- 
rounding  country,  Mount  Vefuvius  and  the 
whole  gulph  of  Naples.  Turning  to  the  left, 
you  purfue  the  hilly  winding  more,  to  the 
promontory  of  Sorento  ;  to  the  right,  the  cape 
that  extends  itfelf  and  concludes  in  the  hill 
Pofilipo,  and  beyond  this  the  coafts  of  Baia^ 
and  the  high  promontory  of  Mlfeniim^  which 
is  connected  with  the  more  by  a  long  ifthmus. 
The  iflands  of  Capri,  Ifchia,  and  Procida, 
embellifh  this  profped: :  the  magnificence  of 
which  rivets  the  eye,  and  animates  the  whole 
frame. 

All  the  iflands  of  the  Mediterranean  that  I 
have  yet  feen,  Elva,  Gorgona,  Ponza,  and  their 
companions,  Ifchia,  Capri,  Procida,  and  Nifida, 

have 
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have  very  high  mores  ;  and  ftand  like  rocks 
in  the  fea.    This  feems  to  be  the  prevailing 
feature  of  all  the  iflands  of  this  fea.  The 
promontory  of  Circe  has  entirely  the  fame 
appearance  ;  it  (lands  alone,  feparate  from  all 
other  hills:  yet  for  a  hill,  in  the  midft  of 
plains,  to  rife  and  ftand  thus  detached  is  en- 
tirely contrary  to  the  character  of  Italian 
mountains.    This  promontory  not  only  ap- 
peared in  Homer's  time  to  be,  but  really  was, 
an  ifland.    I  grant  that  Vefuvius,  likewife, 
ftands  feparated  from  other  mountains  :  but 
Vefuvius  is  a  volcano.    You  remember  that 
Menelaus  would  have  prefented  young  Tele- 
machus  with  three  horfes,  and  a  handfome 
chariot  ;  but  Telemachus  declined  accepting 
the  gift,  becaufe  they  would  have  been  of  no 
ufe  to  him  in  Ithaca.  After  having  expatiated 
on  the  fertility  of  the  continent,  he  thus  con- 
tinues : 

» 

'Ei/  3*  9I$axy  cur  f i/f ££j,  obri  <a  AEf/xwp  * 

J£r/i@oTo$ '  Hcti  juaXtov  B7rr,gxTcg  Utttto&qtqio. 
*Gu  yag  Tt$  vYirav  tsnnjtoTOs,  wo*  iuteifxw % 

Hom.  Od.  b.  iv.  309  —  312. 

The  courfers  for  the  champion  fports  retain  ; 
That  gift  our  barren  rocks  will  render  vain  : 

Horrid 
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Horrid  with  cliffs,  our  meagre  land  allows 
Thin  herbage,  for  the  mountain  goat  to  browfe  j 
But  neither  mead  nor  plain  fupplies,  to  feed 
The  fprightly  courfer,  or  indulge  his  fpeed  : 
To  fea-furrounded  realms  the  gods  alhgn 
♦Small  tracts  of  fertile  lawn  5  the  leafl  to  mine. 

Pope,  Od.  b.  iv.  v.H2f. 

The  urbane  youth  firft  gave  due  praife  to 
the  country  of  Menelaus :  but  then  indulged 
the  overflowing  of  his  heart  :  Kxi  pctAAov 
eTVPccTos  i7T7to^otgio.  To  him,  the  inconfide- 
rable  and  ftony  Ithaca  is  more  dear  than  all  the 
world.  The  inhabitants  of  mountains  and 
illands  are  characterized  by  their  partiality  for 
their  own  country.  Ithaca  is  a  mountainous 
ifland.  How  dearly  muft  Telemachus  love 
his  country  !  Oh  Homer  !  what  poet  like  thee 
was  ever  fo  deeply  inftructed,  in  phyfical  and 
moral  nature  ! 

Thefe  profpecls  are  feen  with  flill  greater 
effect  from  the  top  of  the  hill  Pofilipo  :  for 
there  the  whole  ifland  of  Nifida  is  open  to 
the  eye,  and  but  a  part  of  it  can  be  feen  from 
the  Cqftello  di  San?  Elmo.  Add,  to  this,  the 
charms  of  the  place  itfelf,  and  the  diftricts  that 
it  overlooks.  In  one  direction  on  the  land 
fide,  you  fee  the  rock  Gajola,  which  the  Alex- 
andrian mariners,  in  antient  times,  ufed  to 

call 
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call  Euplaa  :  or  good  paffage  :  becaufe  tney5 
were  then  almoft  in  port. 

Lucullus  had  a  country  houfe,  and  fifth 
pond,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Pofilipo  ;  and, 
that  he  might  continually  fupply  it  with  fea 
water,  he  caufed  a  paffage  to  be  dug  through 
the  hill  of  Pofilipo.    Confiderable  traces  of 
this  work  are  dill  to  be  feen  :  for  which  the 
Stoic  philofopher,  Tubero,  called  him  a  Xerxes 
clad  in  the  toga.    Remains  of  the  building  of 
the  Villa  of  Lucullus  are  likewife  vifible  ;  and 
are  called  by  the  people  La  Scuola  di  Virgilio ; 
the  fchool  of  Virgil.     The  appellation  is 
erroneous  :  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
finely  feeling  poet,  when  he  lived  at  Naples, 
ufed  frequently  to  vifit  thefe  places  ;  the  air 
and  the  fhady  walks  of  which  were  delightful, 
and  the  profpecl:  one  of  the  moil  beautiful  in 
the  world. 

The  name  of  Pofilipo  was  given  to  this  hill 
by  the  Greeks  :  that  is,  they  called  it  Pauji- 
lipa :  Care  calming  :  from  iraviiv  and  Atf$vj« 
A  Neapolitan  poet  tells  us  it  was  a  morfel  of 
heaven,  dropped  upon  earth.  Its  profpecl:,  its 
hills,  and  vales,  which  are  partly  covered  with 
trees,  partly  with  vineyards  productive  of  ex- 
cellent wine,  and  the  fertility  of  the  foil, 

where 
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where  the  aloes  and  caftus  opuntia  grow  wild, 
do  indeed  impart  to  this  high  cape  a  charm 
which,  even  in  thefe  regions  of  Paradife,  is 
peculiar  to  itfelf. 

The  Latin  and  Italian  poet,  Sannazaro,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  had  a 
country  houfe  here  ;  which  was  prefented  to 
him  by  King  Frederic.  He  lies  buried  in  a 
chapel,  which  was  built  by  himfelf,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Virgin. 

What  is  called  the  Tomb  of  Virgil  is  upon 
the  Pofilipo  ;  befide  the  entrance  of  the  cavern. 
Although  fo  near  a  great  city,  it  ftands  in  a 
folitary  place,  among  trees  and  rocks  ;  from 
which  there  is  a  profpect  toward  the  fea :  a 
fituation  worthy  the  delicate  fenfibility  of  the 
great  poet.  How  unwilling  was  I  to  refufe 
myfelf  the  fweet  deception  of  imagining  I 
flood  befide  the  tomb  of  Virgil  !  Addifon,  and 
before  him  Cluverius,  have  remarked  that 
Virgil  was  buried  on  the  fide  toward  Ve- 
fuvius.  Statius  fays  the  fame.  Donatus,  in 
his  life  of  the  poet,  tells  us  that  he  died  in 
Brundufium  ;  and  was  buried  near  Naples, 
at  his  own  requeft.  Of  the  famous  laurel, 
concerning  which  two  of  the  German  literati, 

as 
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as  I  am  told,  have  waged  a  war  that  has  not 
been  productive  of  fame,  there  is  no  trace  ; 
unlefs  the  fprigs  of  laurel  that  are  found 
among  the  high  grafs.  The  old  root  may 
probably  have  overgrown  itfelf ;  and,  if  this 
be  fo,  thofe  who  have  maintained  that  no 
laurel  ever  grew  here,  but  that  the  owner  of 
the  place  decorated  the  tomb  with  its  branches, 
will  indifputably  be  wrong. 

I  quit  with  reluctance  the  defcription  of 
this  care  calming  place,  which  in  the  Spring 
I  mall  behold  in  ftill  higher  beauty,  to  fend 
you  an  account  of  a  feftival,  that  has  been 
repeatedly  given  during  the  Carnival ;  and 
by  which  the  manners  of  the  people  are  cha- 
racterized. 

On  appointed  days,  gentlemen  and  ladies 
proceed,  mafked,  in  open  carriages,  to  the 
long  broad  and  ftraight  ftreet  called  Toledo. 
Here  they  wage  facetious  war;  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  fpectators,  who  mew  themfelves 
from  the  houfes  and  balconies.  There  is  a 
balcony  before  each  window  in  this  ftreet. 
The  warriors  hold  a  fhield  for  defence  in  their 
left  hand  ;  and  pelt  each  other  with  fugar 
plums,  and  balls  of  bread  fugared  over,  with 
the  right.    That  they  may  throw  the  farther 

5  *and 
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and  ftrike  the  furer,  they  make  ufe  of  ladles ; 
and  are  provided  with  full  baikets  of  ammu- 
nition. The  carriages  and  horfes  are  in 
part  fantaftically  decorated  ;  and  the  whole 
ftreet  is  thronged  with  fpe&ators.  The  chil- 
dren run  under  the  carriages,  and  the  horfes 
feet,  to  gather  up  the  fcattered  fugar  plums. 
Dragoons  are  ftationed  to  maintain  order  ;  or 
rather  perhaps  to  give  the  greater  brilliancy 
to  the  feftival.  Thofe  that  we  faw  from  a 
balcony  were  a  detachment  of  the  body  guard  ; 
which  entirely  eonfifts  of  the  nobility.  A 
troop  of  horfe  was  followed  by  numbers  of  the 
fine  regiments  of  Albanefe ;  and  after  them 
came  the  body  guard,  on  horfeback.  Both 
thefeand  the  Albanefe  were  in  the  Hungarian 
uniform,  and  richly  dreffed.  The  beautiful 
Neapolitan  horfes  were  fhewn  highly  to  their 
advantage  ;  while  their  native  fire  was  thus 
increafed,  by  the  clamour  of  the  multitude. 
To  the  body  guard  fucceeded  a  high  car- 
riage^  drawn  by  eight  horfes  four  abreaft, 
which  confided  of  feveral  fiories  ;  in  which 
were  perfons  in  allegorical  habits,  reprefenting 
Fame,  Viclory^  Peace,  and  other  poetic  per- 
fonages,  who  diftributed  papers  containing 
a  poem. 

Vol.  II.  E  e  The 
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The  whole  feftival  was  very  charming  in 
its  kind  ;  and  the  hilarity  of  the  people  was 
more  entertaining  to  me  than  the  fpectacle. 
Neither  the  coachmen,  who  were  often  de- 
tained by  the  preffure  of  the  crowd,  nor  the 
people,  who  were  pent  up  by  the  carriages, 
teftified  a  moment's  impatience.  The  dra- 
goons were  bufy  in  maintaining  order ;  but 
with  mildnefs  and  good  humour.  In  any 
other  city,  fuch  a  prefs  and  multitude  of  peo- 
ple as  were  here  collected  would  have  occa- 
iioned  fighting,  much  mifchief  would  have 
happened,  and  the  {hops  would  have  been 
fhut  up;  nothing  of  all  which  happened  here. 
The  ftreet  is  full  of  (hops;  and  they  were  all 
left  open.  This  unfufpicious  mode  of  afting 
fpeaks  highly  to  the  honour  of  the  people  j 
and  efpecially  in  a  city  in  which  there  are 
forty  thoufand  men  all  in  tatters  ;  and  which 
is  without  an  army  *.  The  feftival  was  in 
honour  of  the  Hungarian  nation  :  for  deputies 

from 

*  The  author  is  miftaken,  in  fuppofing  this  honour 
peculiar  to  Naples.  The  crowds,  and,  if  you  pleafe,  the 
mobs  of  London,  and  mod  probably  of  other  cities,  are 
equally  great,  and  equally  harmlefs  ;  though  not  fo  full  of 
whim  and  antick.  In  proof  of  this,  we  only  need  recol- 
lect illumination  nights,  in  which  party  politics  have  no 

fhare, 
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from  the  Hungarian  nobility  are  here  at  pre- 
sent, and  have  brought  the  King  a  medal 
which  they  have  ftruck  ;  in  order  to  comme- 
morate the  vifit  that  he  laft  year  paid  them. 

We  have  feveral  times  vifited  our  coun- 
tryman, the  excellent  landfcape  painter,  Philip 
Hackert.  A  painter  of  landfcape  muft  here 
be  in  his  true  element :  though  a  man  of 
Hackert's  genius  knows  how  to  take  advan- 
tage of  every  lituation.  When  he  lived  in 
Berlin,  where  the  country  has  fo  few  charms, 
the  park  with  its  trees  was  the  place  that 
offered  itfelf  to  his  imagination.  This  he 
aiTiduoufly  ftudied  ;  and  our  thanks  are  due  to 
him  for  the  extraordinary  excellence  with 
which  he  has  painted  the  trees.  He  is  at  pre- 
fent  employed  on  the  fea  ports  of  the  two 
kingdoms. 

We  faw  feveral  noble  paintings  by  his  hand. 
Among  others,  a  grand  reprefentation  of 
Mount  iEtna  ;  from  its  fmoky  fummit,  to 
the  fea  that  cools  its  foot.  The  difficulties 
of  the  lineal  and  aerial  perfpedtive  that  oc- 

lhare,  the  chairing  of  a  Weftminfter  election,  and  other 
public  oceafions.  Whether  the  mobs  of  Naples,  London, 
or  any  other  great  city,  are  at  all  times  placid,  is  a  different 
queftion.  T. 

E  e  2  curred, 
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curred,  in  executing  this  tafk,  were  greater 
than  you  can  imagine. 

The  ports  of  Otranto,  of  Ifchia,  and  of  Sy- 
racufe,  are  excellent  paintings :  I  faw  him  at 
work  on  the  laft.  Who  can  refrain  from  co- 
veting to  pcfiefs,  when  he  beholds,  fuch  a 
pi  dure  I 

Over  the  door  of  his  bed  chamber,  he  has 
painted  a  moonjight  fea  piece,  upon  paper  • 
which  is  reflected  by  double  mirrors.  When 
the  chamber  is  dark,  and  the  front  chamber 
is  lighted,  the  deception  produced  by  this 
picture  is  enchanting.  The  light  of  his  moon 
appears  as  clear  as  if  it  actually  caft  all  the 
other  objects  of  the  chamber  into  made. 
You  abfolutely  believe  you  perceive  its  rays 
dazzling  on  the  fea  y  and  its  foft  beams  are 
difperfed  over  the  different  mafles-  with  all 
the  reality  of  truth.  The  trees  of  the  fore- 
ground caft  ihadows  fuch  as  are  only  proper 
to  moon-light.  The  moon  itfelf  is  repre- 
fented  with  all  its  fpots.  The  white  clouds 
are  fo  relieved  as  to  feem  illuminated  by  the 
dark  blue  of  the  atmofphere.  How  foft  muft 
be  the  emotion,  how  facred  the  calm,  of  the 
deeper  when  he  cafts  a  nightly  glance  at  this, 
picture  before  he  clofes  his  eyes ! 

The 
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The  King  honours  the  painter,  and  loves 
the  man.  He  has  very  pleafant  apartments 
in  a  palace,  with  a  profped  toward  the  fea. 
They  are  in  the  attic  ftory.  From  thefe  he 
defcends  into  a  charming  garden  ;  thus  equally 
enjoying  the  lofty  and  the  low,  at  pleafure, 
while  the  din  of  the  ftreet  is  below  him,  at  a 
diftance. 

His  views  of  the  ports  of  the  two  kingdoms 
are  engraved  by  his  brother,  George  Hackert. 
He  has  a  third  brother,  who  lives  at  Geneva, 
and  is  likewife  a  good  landfcape  painter  ;  and 
I  have  feen  a  very  beautiful  landfcape  here, 
which  is  the  work  of  another  brother  who  died 
in  England. 

The  director  of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  at 
this  place,  is  likewife  a  German  :  his  name 
is  Tifchbein.  Naples  has  long  been  unpro- 
ductive of  good  artifts  ;  yet  the  nation  cer- 
tainly has  much  intelligence  :  and  what  may 
we  not  expect  from  fuch  a  foil  and  fuch  a  cli- 
rriate  ? 

This  fterility,  in  works  of  art,  I  afcribe  to 
Spaniih  tyranny  ;  under  which  the  country  fo 
long  has  groaned* 
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Naples,  1 8th  February  1^92. 

C3n  the  15th,  we  vifited  thofe  parts, 
which  hiftory  has  rendered  fo  interefting, 
which,  as  the  regions  of  poetry,  are  fo  de- 
lightful, and  which  are  mox^  interefting  and 
more  delightful  ftill  by  the  gifts  of  nature. 

PaiTing  through  the  long  grotto  of  Pofilipox 
we  went  by  the  fea  fide  to  Pozzuolo :  the 
Piiteoh  of  the  antients.  This  place  was 
founded  by  the  former  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland  of  Samos,  under  the  conduit  of  a  cer- 
tain Dicaarchos,  at  the  time  that  the  laft 
Tarquin  reigned  in  Rome  ;  five  hundred  and 
twenty-one  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift  *, 
Its  Greek  name  was  Dlccea^  Dictcarcbia^  or 
Dicarcbia.  The  Romans  called  it  Putcoli: 
which  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  nu- 
merous wells  that  are  found  in  its  vicinity.  Its 
prefent  name  appears  to  me  likewife  to  have 
this  origin  :  for  Pozzg,  in  Italian,  has  the  fame 

*  Cluv.  Ital.  Ant.  iv.  2. 

meaning 
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meaning  as  Puteus^  in  Latin,  and  fignifies  a 
well. 

The  town  Loft  its  freedom  during  the  fe- 
cond  Punic  war.  The  Romans  fortified  it, 
and  ftationed  a  garrifon  there  of  fix  thoufand 
men*.  Hannibal,  who  had  placed  fo great  a 
dependance  in  poffefhng  a  haven  on  this  coaft, 
failed  in  taking  Puteoli,  as  he  had  done  in 
his  attack  upon  Neapolis.  A  Reman  colony- 
was  fent  hither  after  the  war ;  and  it  became 
a  municipal  city,  during  the  times  of  Roman 
freedom. 

Large  pillars  were  ere&ed  on  the  haven, 
to  refift  the  force  of  the  waves :  feveral  of 
which  are  ftill  remaining. 

Not  far  from  the  town,  by  the  fea  fide, 
Cicero's  villa  was  built  ;  which  he  firft  called 
his  Puteolamim,  and  afterward  Academia  :  for 
here  he  wrote  his  work  entitled  ^u^Jllones 
Academics. 

We  proceeded  leaving  the  hill  Gcmrus^ 
which  the  prefent  Italians  call  Monte  Barbaro, 
on  our  right  and  near  the  road.  It  is  no 
unufual  thing  for  the  wine  of  this  country  to 
be  confounded  with  that  of  Falernum  :  though 
the  true   Falernian    was  produced   on  the 

*  Liv.  xxiv. 

E  e  4  north 
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north  of  Capua.  However,  it  is  very  good, 
will  keep  long,  and  has  the  name  of  Falerno ; 
and  indeed  the  grapes  of  Gaums  were  cele- 
brated by  the  antients. 

The  hill  Gaurus  has  been  unfruitful  fince 
the  time  of  the  great  earthquake,  which  defo- 
lated  Pozzuolo  in  the  year  1538.  The  ter- 
rified inhabitants  fled  naked  to  Naples  ;  and 
the  town  would  have  been  entirely  abandoned, 
had  not  Toledo,  the  Spanim  governor,  caufed 
it  to  be  rebuilt ;  and,  by  that  means,  detained 
the  people. 

Monte  Nuovo  was  produced  by  this  earth- 
quake. It  has  a  pyramidal  form  ;  and  rofe 
out  of  the  Lucrine  lake,  after  the  earth  had  for 
ten  days  fuccefiivelv  been  in  commotion.  The 
country  town  of  Trlpergole^  which  lay  be- 
tween the  lake  and  the  fea,  was  fwept  away  ; 
engulphed  by  the  waves. 

We  left  Monte  Nuovo  on  the  left,  and 
alighted  from  our  carriage  befide  the  lake  of 
Avemus,  This  lake  is  nearly  circular  ;  and, 
according  to  the  teftimony  both  of  antients 
and  moderns,  is  of  aftoniuYmg  depth.  Its  fur- 
rounding  mores  are  very  lofty.  They  were 
overgrown  with  thick  woods,  whofe  dark 
fhades,  in  unifon  with  the  high  fhores  and 

the 
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the  depth  below,  rendered  the  lake  awful. 
Poetry  profited  by  this  facred  gloom.  Homer 
makes  the  hero  of  the  OdyfTey  fail,  in  one  day, 
from  the  promontory  of  Circe  to  the  Cim- 
merian abodes ;  and  this  lake  was  early  held 
to  be  the  entrance  to  the  regions  of  Pluto, 
Here  it  was  that  Virgil  brought  his  hero, 
when  he  began  his  defcent  to  hell ;  and,  from 
the  forefts  which  overhung  the  dark  lake,  he 
obtained  the  golden  branch,  that  had  been 
defcribed  by  the  Sibyl,  and  at  the  fight  of 
which  Charon  ferried  him  over  the  Styx. 
The  hieh  more  on  die  fouth  fide  was  le- 
veiled,  to  a  confiden  ce  breadth,  by  Agrippa  ; 
and  from  the  north  more  we  overlooked  the 
Avernian  and  Lucrine  lake  to  the  fea.  The 
latter  lake  lies  between  the  former  and  the 
fea*;  with  which  it  mud  formerly  have  had 
communication.    The  dam,  by  which  it  is 
feparated  from  the  fea,  was  afcribed  to  Her- 
cules.   In  later  times,  this  dam  rauft  have 
been  warned  away  by  the  waters. 

When  Auguftus  waged  war  againft  Sextus 
Pompeius  in  Sicily,  he  ordered  Agrippa  to 
renew  this  dam  ;  and  accordingly  part  of  the 
ihore  of  the  lake  Avernus  was  cut  away,  to 

Dio.  Sic.  lib.  v.  vol.  i.  p.  267.  ed.  WefTd. 

make 
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make  a  communication  by  a  canal  with  the 
Lucrine  lake ;  and  by  means  of  both,  to 
conftrudl  a  haven.  This  was  called portus  Ju- 
lius *  ;  or  the  haven  of  Julius ;  and  mud  have 

had  fomething  like  the  following  form  ^« 
The  antients  were  aftonifhed  at  the  tranfpa-? 
rency  and  depth  of  the  lake  of  Avernus. 
Ariftotle  remarks  of  it,  as  fomething  wonder- 
ful, that,  though  it  was  furrounded  by  high 
woods,  not  a  fallen  leaf  wras  to  be  feen  on  its. 
furface :  but,  as  the  banks  were  lofty  and 
funnel  formed,  and  the  woods  which  were 
formerly  here  were  defended  on  all  fides  from 
the  wind,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  leaves 
fhould  fall  to  the  ground  and  not  into  the 
lake.  From  the  fable,  that  no  bird  could  fly 
over  it  and  not  drop  into  the  water,  the 
Greeks  gave  it  the  appellation  of  Aornos; 
or  birdlefs. 

This  quality  is  not  afcribed  by  Virgil  to 
the  lake ;  but  to  the  cavern,  which  was  the 
entrance  to  the  fhades  below,  and  which 
poetry  places  at  the  undermoft  more  of  the 
lake. 

Spclunca  alta  fuity  vaflcque  immanis  hiatu, 
Sen/pea,  tut  a  lacu  nigra  nemcrumque  tenet  ris  s 

*  Suet,  in  Vita  Oft.  c  16. 
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S$uam  fuper  haud  ulU  poterant  imputte  volantes 
Tender e  iter  pennis :  talis  feje  halhus  atris 
Faucibus  effundens  fupera  ad  convexa  ferebat. 
Unde  locum  Graii  dixerv.nt  nomine  Aornon. 

Virg.  iEn.  vl  237, 

Deep  was  the  cave  ;  and,  downward  as  it  went. 
From  the  wide  mouth,  a  rocky  rough  defcent ; 
And  here  th'  accefs  a  gloomy  grove  defends  j 
And  here  th'  unnavigable  lake  extends : 
O'er  whofe  unhappy  waters,  void  of  iightj 
No  bird  prefumes  to  fteer  his  airy  flight. 
Such  deadly  flenches  from  the  depth  arife, 
And  (learning  fulphur,  that  infedls  the  (kies. 
From  hence  the  Grecian  bards  their  legends  make, 
And  give  the  name  Avernut  to  the  lake. 

Dryden,  v.  338. 

This  defcription  was  well  applied,  to  a  place 
where  fuch  exhalations  are  frequent. 

Not  far  from  the  lake  of  Avernus,  a  gate 
of  the  antient  town  of  Cuma  is  (till  (landing. 
It  is  called  the  Arco  FelicSj  is  tolerably  diftant 
from  the  fea,  and  denotes  how  large  this  cele- 
brated antient  Greek  town,  which  was  a  fea 
port,  muft  have  been.  There  are  hills  on 
each  fide  of  the  gate,  with  fteps ;  up  which 
we  mounted,  to  the  top  of  the  gate. 

From  this  place,  we  had  an  uncommonly 
beautiful  profpec~t.  To  the  right  are  the 
gulph  cf  Gacta^  the  town  of  the  fame  name, 

MoIa9 
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Mo  la,  and  the  iflands  Pon%a  and  Ventotiene. 
Right  before  us  lay  the  Spiaggia  di  Cuma,  or 
fhores  of  Cumte,  and  the  high  ifland  of  Ifchia: 
to  the  left  the  promontory  of  Mlfeniim,  the 
whole  bay  of  Naples,  and  in  it  the  ifland  of 
CaprL 

The  place  where  Cnmse  flood,  like  the 
country  round  it,  is  embellifhed  with  vine- 
yards. How  various  is  the  fertility  of  this 
country  !  The  vine  clings  round  trees,  which 
are  many  of  them  mulberry,  and  none  of 
them  ufelefs:  for  their  leaves  will  at  lead 
ferve  as  fodder  for  the  cattle.  Beneath  thefe, 
the  foil  produces  its  manifold  harveft.  Here 
the  fig  trees  grow  ;  and  there  the  large  bean  is 
in  bloom.  The  lupine,  after  the  fruit  is  ga- 
thered, or  the  plant  cut  or  eaten  by  the  cattle, 
is  now,  as  in  the  time  of  Virgil,  ploughed  up 
to  manure  the  land.  The  aloe,  which  is  plen- 
tiful, partly  wild,  and  partly  cultivated,  is  not 
without  its  ufe  :  its  leaves  are  dried,  it  is  left 
to  die,  like  hemp,  and  the  foft  fibres  that 
remain  are  ufed  by  thofe  who  make  artificial 
flowers. 

On  the  antient  haven  of  Cumse,  there  is  a 
fortrefs  ;  in  which  there  are  a  hundred  men, 
who   are  relieved  from  Naples  every  fort- 
night. 
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night.  They  guard  the  coaft  againft  the  in- 
roads of  the  Barbary  cor  fairs.  The  fea-water, 
which,  during  the  great  earthquake  in  the 
year  1538,  overflowed,  and  has  but  little  com- 
munication with  the  fea,  made  thefe  fruitful 
di drifts  perhaps  no  lefs  unhealthy1  for  men 
than  its  exhalations  are  cheering  to  vegeta- 
tion. 

The  antient  town  of  Citmte,  Ku^w,  was  a 
colony  from  the  city  of  Chalets,  in  the  ifland 
of  Eubtea :  the  prefent  Negroponte :  but  its 
origin  is  loft  in  the  darknefs  of  antiquity. 
Cumse  was  early  a  flourifhing  and  powerful 
place.  In  the  fir  ft  year  of  the  64th  Olym- 
piad, at  the  time  that  Miltiades  was  Archon 
in  Athens,  524  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift,  the  Eirufci,  the  Daunt,  and  the  XJmbri, 
envying  the  profperity  of  thefe  free  towns  of 
Greece,  made  a  combined  but  ineffectual 
effort  to  fubjeft  Gums.  In  the  third  year  of 
the  76th  Olympiad,  the  year  472  before 
Chrift,  the  Tyrrbeni,  or  Etntfci,  the  prefent 
Tufcans,  then  lords  of  the  fea,  according  to 
the  teftimony  of  Diodorus,  made  another 
attack.  The  people  of  Cumse  demanded  fuc- 
ceur  of  Hiero,  the  firft  King  of  Syracufe  *. 

*  Diod.  vol.  i.  p.  442. 

He 
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He  fent  them  a  fleet ;  by  the  aid  of  which, 
with  their  own  ftiips,  they  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory over  the  Tyrrhcni.  Pindar  mentions  this 
victory  in  his  firft  Pythian  hymn. 

What  is  now  called  the  bay  of  Naples  was 
then  the  bay  of  Cuma  :  10  named  by  the  an- 
tients  after  the  city,  although  Cumae  was  then 
fituated  at  a  diftance,  in  the  bay  of  Gaeta : 
but  the  people  of  Cumce  likewife  pofleffed 
ports  in  the  former  bay.  In  the  year  of  Rome 
335,  and  418  before  the  birth  of  Chrift*,  the 
people  of  Campania  took  Cumce.  The  place 
muft  have  fuffered  much  from  the  antient 
arrogance  of  this  people :  yet,  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Strabo,  there  were  many  traces  re- 
maining of  Grecian  art,  cuftoms,  and  religion. 

A  road  leads  from  this  place  to  Ba'uz ; 
which  has  in  part  been  cut  through  a  hill,  by 
the  prefent  King.  We  left  the  lake  Fufaro 
on  the  right,  where  the  King  often  fifties,  and 
by  the  fide  of  which  he  has  built  an  orna- 
mental fi filing  houfe,  and  purfued  our  way 
to  Baise.  Of  this  town,  which  was  fo  be- 
loved by  the  antient  Romans,  nothing  is  re- 
maining but  its  ruins :  thefe  however  are 
confid'erabie.    They  cenfift  of  baths,  fome  of 

*  Liv.  iv.  c.  44. 
1  which 
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Which  are  (till  in  ufe  and  have  warm  fprings, 
and  of  the  beautiful  ruins  of  three  rotundas. 
I  fuppofe  both  thefe  and  the  baths  to  be  the 
remains  of  therma^  which  were  built  by  the 
Emperors  of  the  firft  century  :  though  indeed 
the  baths  of  Baix  were  celebrated  even  in  the 
times  of  the  republic.  The  whole  neighbour- 
hood was  embelliflied  with  country  houfes, 
in  which  the  Romans  fpentapart  of  the  win- 
ter. We  ftill  find  many  embankments  of  the 
high  fhore ;  and  Horace,  in  various  paffages, 
reproaches  the  voluptuous  pride  of  his  contem- 
poraries, for  the  folly  of  fuch  undertakings  ; 
the  greatnefs  of  which  but  ill  accord  with  the 
ihortnefs  of  life :  a  remark  that  often  recurs 
to  the  man  who  contemplates  the  remains  of 
Roman  magnificence. 

This  coafi:  was  the  chofen  refidence  of  the 
luxury  of  the  Romans.  The  poet  thus  com- 
plains : 

Jam  pane  a  aratro  /ugera  regit 
Moles  relinquent ;  nndlque  latins 
Extent  a  vlfthtur  Liter  ino 

Stag/iM  kcu,  platanwone  cmlebs 
MvincH  nhncs  :  

KoR.  lib.  ii.  od.  i  5. 

In  royal  pride  our  buildings  rife, 
The  ulelels  plough  neglected  lies  ; 

Ponds, 
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Ponds,  broad  as  lakes,  our  fields  o'erfprea'cfj 
Th'  unmarried  plane  high  waves  the  head 
Above  the  elm  ~ 

Frances,- 

In  another  ode  he  fays  : 

Tu  fecanda  m  armor  a 
Locas  fub  ipfum  funus,  et  fepulcri 

Immemor  Jlruis  demos, 
Mar'ifaue  Bails  objlrcpentis  urges 

Sitvimovere  litora, 
Par  urn  locuples  continente  ripa< 

£$uid,  quod  ufque  proximos 
Revel/is  agri  terminos,  et  ultra 

Limites  clienUum 
Salts  avarus  ?  Pellitur  pater  nos 

In  ftnu  ferens  deos> 
Et  uxor,  et  vlr ,  fordidofque  natos* 

Nulla  certior  tamen 
Papa  els  Orcifede  dejlinata 

Aula  divitem  manet 
Herum.    j^jtul  ultra  tendls  ?  Mqua  tellus 

Pauper i  recluditur, 
Regumque  pueris  ;  

HoR.  lifcuii.  od.  iSV 

But  you,  with  though  tlefs  pride  elate, 
Unconfcious  of  impending  fate, 
Command  the  pillar'd  dome  to  rife, 
When  lo  !  thy  tomb  forgotten  lies  : 
And,  though  the  waves  indignant  roar, 
Forward  you  urge  the  Baian  more. 
The  facred  land- mark  drives  in  vain 
Your  impious  avarice  to  reftrain  ; 

You 
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You  break  into  your  neighbour's  grounds, 
And  overleap  your  clients'  bounds. 
Driver!  out  by  thee,  to  new  abodes 
They  carry  their  paternal  gods  5 
The  wife  her  hufband's  forrow  {hares, 
And  on  her  breaft  her  fqualid  infant  bears* 

Yet  deftin'd  by  unerring  fate, 
Shall  death  this  wealthy  lord  await  ; 
Then  whither  tend  thy  wide  domains  ? 
For  earth  impartial  entertains 
Her  various  fons,  and  in  her  breaft 
Piinces  and  beggars  equal  reft. 

Francis. 

Horace  elfewhere  tells  them,  with  ironical 
exaggeration, 

Ccntraffa  pifces  aquora  feniiunt, 
Jaftis  in  tiltum  molibus ;  hue  frequens 
Camenta  demittit  redemptor 

Cam  famuli* ,  dominufque  ierrd 

Faftidiofus  ;  Jed  iimor  et  mince 
Becndunt  eodem  quo  dominus  ;  nsque 
Decedit  ezrata  triremi^  el 

Poft  e  quit  em  fedet  atra  Cur  a. 

Hor.  lib,  iii.  od.  I- 

The  fifh  affrighted,  feel  the  if  waves 
Contracted  by  his  numerous  ilaves> 
Even  in  the  vaft  profound. 
High  though  his  ftru£tures  rife  in  airj 
Pale  menaces,  and  black  defpair, 
Vol.  II.  F  f  This 
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This  haughty  lord  (hall  find, 
CVei-take  his  armed  galley's  fpeed, 
And  when  he  mounts  the  Hying  (Iced, 

Sits  gloomy  Care  behind. 

Francis* 

The  haven  of  Baire,  which  was  known 
long  before  the  town  itfelf  was  built,  derived 
its  name  from  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulyf- 
fes  :  a  teftimony  that  at  leaft  denotes  its  high 
antiquity.  The  fea,  at  length  revenging  itfelf 
on  Roman  voluptuoufnefs,  overflowed"  a  part- 
of  the  more  and  very  much  injured  the  an- 
treat  haven  :  but  a  new  one  has  been  built  by 
the  prefent  King.  The  fortrefs,  which  ftands 
on  a  height  befide  the  fea,  was  the  work  of' 
Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  :  a  Spanim  governor  of 
the  fixteenth  century. 

From  Baice,  we  croffed  the  bay  to  Bauli ;  a 
Email  place,  which  lies  about  the  middle  of 
the  cape,  the  end  of  which  is  the  promon- 
tory of  Mifenum.  Here  Hercules  muft  have 
landed,  when  he  brought  the  herds  of  the 
monfter  Geryon  from  Spain  to  Greece.  Marry 
of  the  principal  Romans,  Hortenfius,  Calpur- 
nius  Pifo,  Pompey,  Casfar,  and  Lucullus,  here 
had  country  houfes.  Here  too  Agrippina,  by 
the  command  of  Nero,  herfon,  was  murdered 

during: 
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during  the  night ;  after  he  had  more  than 
once  vainly  adminiftered  poifon  to  her,  and 
had  fent  her  on  board  a  veffel,  which  was  fo 
conftru&ed  that  it  would  be  overfet  by  the 
leaft  want  of  equilibrium.  The  circumftances 
which  preceded  this  mother's  murder,  and 
thofe  by  which  it  was  followed,  are  fo  inhu- 
manly black,  that  the  very  deed  itfelf,  from 
the  perpetration  of  which  nature  fhrinks  with 
horror,  by  thefe  were  rendered  additionally 
deteftable  *. 

Near  Bauli  are  what  were  called  the  Elyfian 
fields.  Lovely  as  they  are,  thofe  who  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  beauties  of  the  environs  of 
Naples  will  fcarcely  think  this  Elyfium  itfelf 
extraordinary.  Let  us  even  fuppofe  the  de- 
lightful groves  of  the  bleffed,  amcsna  vlretay 
to  have  been  here,  under  the  fhooting  vine 
which  twines  round  the  tall  elm,  yet  no  one, 
efpecially  thofe  who  inhabit  Italy,  would  think 
the  dreaded  feparation  between  life  and  death 
rewarded  by  this  Elyfium. 

How  does  it  happen  that  Virgil  could  have 
been  fo  mifunderftood  ?  How  could  the  in- 
ventive poet  have  imagined  that  his  whole 

*  Tacit.  An.  xiv.  cap.  I — 9,  and  Suet,  in  Vita  Ncr. 
cap.  34. 

F  f  a  empire 
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empire  of  Death,  the  regions  of  Acheron,  of 
Styx,  of  Cocytus,  of  Phlegethon,  and  of  the 
reficience  of  the  damned,  were  included  in  the 
Avernus  ;  or  his  whole  Elyfian  fields  in  what 
are  called  the  vineyards  ?  I  readily  grant  that 
he,  faithful  to  antient  fable,  places  the  entrance 
of  hell  at  the  cavern  of  Avernus.  Its  deep 
waters,  its  high  ihores,  and  the  impervious 
gloomy  forefts  that  furround  it,  imprefTed 
iEneas,  imprefTed  the  readers  of  Virgil,  a 
thoufand  years  afterward,  with  all  the  terrors 
of  the  fubterranean  empire  :  but  the  whole 
was  fubterranean.  So  were  the  mournful 
fields  of  the  lovers,  their  fecret  folitude  and 
myrtle  fliades  ;  wThere  iEneas  faw  the  wan-* 
dering  Dido,  or  imagined  he  faw  5 

Doubtful  ns  he  who  runs  thro'  dufky  night, 
Or  thinks  he  fees  me  moon's  uncertain  light. 

Dryden,  JEn.  vi.  614. 

The  feparate  walk  of  the  wrarriors  wTas 
fubterranean  ;  as  were  the  treble  walls  that 
imprifoned  the  condemned  fouls — 1 

 which  Phlegethon  furrounds  •% 

M 

Whofe  fiery  flcod  the  burning  empire  bounds  :  f 

And,  prefs'd  between  the  rocks,  the  bellowing  noifeC 

rcfounds,  * 
Dryden,  JEn,  vi.  741. 

All 
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All  were  fubterranean  ;  and  fubterranean 
iikewife  were  the  delightful  green  lawns,  and 
happy  groves,  which  were  the  refidencc  of  the 
blefled— 

The  blifsful  feats  of  happy  fouls  below  : 

Stars  of  their  own,  and  their  own  funs  they  know. 

Dryden,  iEn.  vi.  871. 

Could  the  poet  have  better  guarded  him- 
felf  again  ft  mifmterpretation  ?  Thofe,  who 
impute  to  him  an  abfurdity  ib  grofs,  do  not 
probably  themfelves  perceive  how  incapable 
he  was  of  fending  his  countrymen  to  fee  the 
fiiades  ef  the  blefled  in  places  that  were  fami- 
liar to  them,  and  which  he  defcribes  as  fur- 
rounded  by  the  ghofts  of  the  condemned  : 
yet,  fo  ftrong  is  the  current  of  prejudice,  that 
many  even  of  the  learned  readers  of  Virgil 
have  imagined  they  could  difcover  the  whole 
of  the  kingdom  of  Pluto  within  the  circum- 
ference of  the  little  lake  :  and  the  Elyfian 
fields  in  the  vineyards  of  the  flagnant  fait 
water,  which  has  but  lktle  outlet  into  the  fea 
below,  and  which  is  itfelf  called  the  dead  fea. 

Be  it  granted  that  Virgil  was  right  in  fol- 
lowing antient  tradition,  and  profiting  by  the 
natural  gloom  of  the  places,  and  the  dilmal 
ideas  of  the  religion  of  the  people  concerning 
F  f  3  thefe 
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thefe  places,  the  religio  loci,  as  he  elfewhere 
terms  it :  let  it  be  proved,  and  nothing  more 
can  be  proved,  that  the  entrance  to  his  hell  was 
at  Avernus  :  it  yet  appears  to  me,  however 
great  the  authorities  may  be  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  opinions  of  thole  are  unfounded  who 
iuppofe  the  hell  of  Homer  to  have  the  fame 
fituation.  There  is  fcarcely  any  hypothefis 
which  acutenefs  may  not  render  probable :  as 
this  feems  to  have  been  rendered.  Cluverius 
himfelf,  a  very  intelligent  reader  and  commen- 
tator of  the  antients,  encourages  this  dream. 

"  Homer,"  fays  he,  "  makes  Ulyffes  fail 
"  from  the  country  of  Circe,  to  that  of  Chn- 
6t  meria  in  one  day  ;  and  likewife  with  a 
<c  north  wind.  Put  thefe  circumftances  toge- 
"  ther,  and  he  could  only  fail  to  thefe  parts. 
**  The  grove  of  Proferpine  and  the  gloomy 
"  palace  of  Pluto,  as  mentioned  by  Homer, 
"  were  at  the  lake  of  Avernus  ;  and  the  nar- 
u  row  fhore  was  what  was  called  the  dam  of 
44  Hercules :  that  leads  from  the  Tyrrhene 
<c  fea  to  the  Lucrine  lake." 

In  his  treatife  on  the  wanderings  of  Ulyffes, 
he  fays,  "  By  the  ocean,  Homer  here  under- 
"  ftands  the  Lucrine  lake  and  that  of  Aver- 

Various 
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Various  circumftances  are  thus  brought 
together ;  and,  in  a  certain  fenfc,  it  would 
give  me  great  pleafure  now  to  be  perfonally 
prefent  on  the  places  where  thefe  fcenes  have 
pafled.  How  interefting  would  it  be,  for  a 
paflionate  admirer  and  lover  of  Homer,  to 
vifit  thofe  countries  that  have  been  honoured 
by  his  boldeft  flights  !  But  the  molt  intereft- 
ing  of  all  things  is  truth. 

By  the  ocean  of  Homer,  we  now  generally 
underftand  the  ocean  properly  fo  called.  Our 
iearned  Vofs*  has  taught  us  that  Homer,  and 
other  poets,  who  lived  long  after  Homer,  by 
the  word  Oceanus,  underftood  the  great  ftream: 
which,  according  to  their  opinion,  flowed 
round  the  earth.  Now,  in  whichever  fenfc 
we  underftand  it,  we  mail  find  how  impoflible 
it  was  that  the  poet,  in  the  above  paflage> 
could  defcribe  the  Lucrine  lake  and  the  lake 
of  Avernus  by  the  term  Oceanus. 

He  was  unacquainted  with  the  Avernus, 
for  he  did  not  go  up  the  country ;  and  before 
Agrippa  had  levelled  the  high  more  of  this 
lake,  on  the  iide  next  the  fea,  and  had  united 


*  A  German  poet,  who  has  tranflated  Homer  and  Vir- 
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it  with  the  Lucrine  lake,  it  was  not  vilible 
from  the  fea. 

And  even  if  Homer  had  afcended  this 
high  more,  he  would  have  been  convinced  of 
the  fmall  circumference  of  the  lake,  and  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  called  it  the  ocean. 

That  in  later  ages,  though  long  before  the 
time  of  Virgil,  the  refidence  of  the  dead  was 
fought  for  in  this  country,  I  very  well  know. 
It  was  later  ages  that  dedicated  to  Proferpine 
her  grove,  and  to  Pluto  his  gloomy  palace. 
Livy  tells  us  *  that  Hannibal  led  a  part  of  his 
army  to  Avernus,  under  the  pretext  of  facri- 
ficing  there  ;  but  in  reality  to  make  an  attempt 
upon  Pi'teoli)  and  the  Roman  garrifon  that  it 
contained. 

I  believe  it  is  a  very  antient  opinion  that 
Homer  led  his  UlyfTes  to  this  place.  The 
idea  was  flattering  to  the  Greeks,  who  inha- 
bited thefe  coafts ;  and  very  flight  grounds 
would  make  it  credited,  by  the  people  of 
Gums,  Puteoli,  Baiae,  and  Parthenope  :  the 
prefent  Naples.  They  were  likewife  inte- 
refted  in  a  political  view  :  it  made  them  re- 
fpe&ed.     Befide,  offerings  no  doubt  were 

*  Liv.  xxiv.  cap,  1 2. 
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brought  to  their  temples ;  and  the  nature 
of  the  country  favoured  the  prejudice.  The 
inundating,  noxious,  vapour-exhaling,  water 
of  the  fea  and  the  rivers,  the  at  that  time 
fiery  Epomeus  of  the  ifland  of  Ifchia,  the 
caverns  exhaling  fulphur,  the  volcanic  traces 
of  the  country,  where  the  inhabitants  (tum- 
bled as  it  were  over  the  ruins  of  nature,  the 
frequent  earthquakes,  and  add  to  thefe  the 
vicinity  of  all  the  delights  of  nature  con- 
trafted  with  all  her  horrors,  thefe  circumftan- 
ces,  taken  collectively,  gave  rife  to,  and  food 
for,  the  imaginary  fables  and  terrors  of  the 
Empire  of  Death  :  an  empire  in  which,  accor- 
ding to  the  relation  of  Homer,  the  abodes  of 
the  bleffed  border  on  the  confines  of  the 
damned. 

As  an  attentive  reading  of  the  iEneid  has 
long  vindicated  Virgil  from  the  abfurdity  of 
having  placed  his  entire  hell  in  regions  well 
known  upon  earth  ;  fo  likewife,  had  the  tra- 
vels of  UlyfTes  been  attended  to  in  the  fame 
fpirit,  they  would  not  have  led  the  reader 
to  difcover  the  (hades  of  death  in  this  place. 
Without  having  recourfe  to  the  ftrangre  con- 
fufion  of  the  lake  of  A  vermis  with  the  ocean, 
this  hypothecs  is  felf-deftrudtive. 

What 
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What  reafon  could  UlyiTes  have  to  return 
from  the  fhades  of  hell  to  Circe  ?  Had  he 
pafled  the  A  vermis,  his  navigating  back  to  the 
goddefs  was  unneceflary.  His  route  led  him 
fouthward,  to  the  ifl'and  of  the  Sirens :  Why 
did  he  fail  back  to  the  north,  when  he  muft  a 
fecond  time  have  neceffarily  failed  paft  the 
Avernus  ?  Why  did  Circe  tell  him,  when  he 
entreated  her  to  fend  him  back  to  Ithaca, 
that  he  muft  previoufly  go  another  way, 
aAA/jf  6$cv9  to  the  abode  of  Pluto,  Atdacs ; 
and  to  the  terrible  Proferpine,  Perfephoneia  ;  to 
queftion  the  foul  of  the  prophet  Tirefias  *  ? 
UlyfTes  informed  his  companions  of  this  other 
voyage.  The  intelligence  grieved  them  to 
the  heart ;  fo  that  they  wept,  and  tore  their 
hair.  And  why  ?  The  danger  of  the  defcent 
into  hell  was  the  tafk  only  of  UlyfTes  :  but 
this  unknown  voyage,  over  feas  which  none 
of  them  had  yet  navigated,  was  equally  terrible 
to  them  all. 

Neither  did  thefe  clamours  in  the  lead 
agree  with  a  voyage  to  the  ihores  of  Avernus, 
which  lav  in  their  way :  and  the  fecond  vifit 
to  Circe  was  full  more  abfurd.  Should  it  be 
anfwered  that  Ulyfles  returned  to  \x\ttx  EIpenorr 

*  Od.  x.  490. 

who 
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who  had  broken  his  neck  in  the  palace  of  the 
goddefs,  and  whom,  oppreffed  by  other  cares, 
he  had  left  unburied,  his  meeting  with  the 
foul  of  Elpenor  in  the  lower  regions  will 
fhew  the  error  of  this  opinion.  He  entreated 
Ulyffes  to  remember  him,  and  to  fee  him 
buried  :  "  for  I  know,"  faid  he,  "  that  thou 
"  wilt  land  on  the  JEcean  ifland  *." 

Ulyffes  promifes  a  ready  compliance,  as  a 
thing  eafily  to  be  performed.  Had  he  been 
excited  by  other  cares,  which  had  induced  him 
to  leave  him  unburied  the  firft  time,  a  cere- 
mony that  at  the  utmoft  would  have  required 
only  the  delay  of  a  few  days  in  order  to 
afford  him  this  token  of  his  affection,  what 
could  now  induce  him  to  perform  fuch  a  voy- 
age for  his  fake?  Elpenor  well  knew  that 
Ulyffes  would  not  unneceffarily  wander  over 
an  unknown  fea  :  but  would  more  willingly 
return  by  a  route  that  he  had  already  navi- 
gated, and  afterward  continue  a  coafting  voy- 
age. 

Where  then  was  the  hell  of  Homer  fituated  ? 
In  anfwer  to  this  I  muft  refer  you  to  the  man 
of  Vofs,  which  contains  the  countries  de- 
scribed by  Homer ;  and  to  his  own  inquiries 

*  Od.  xi.  69. 
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concerning  antient  geography.  The  empire 
of  Death  may  be  concealed  in  that  terrific 
and  difmal  gloom  in  which  the  poet  found 
it,  among  the  records  of  tradition  :  or  he  might 
have  purpofely  enveloped  it  in  the  darknefs 
of  amazement,  and  of  horror.  As  fagacious 
in  the  conduct  of  his  poem  as  he  was  rich  in 
imagination,  he  might  welcome  this  holy  hor- 
ror as  the  proper  element  for  the  creation  of 
his  boldeft  imagery.  The  chara&eriftic  marks 
of  melancholy  and  gloom  predominate  through 
the  wThole  of  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyf- 
fey. 

Whether  the  people  of  Cimmerium  and 
their  citv,  as  defcribed  by  the  poet  

There  in  a  lonely  land  and  gloomy  cells 
The  dufky  nation  of  Cimmeria  dwells. 
The  fun  nc?cr  views  th'  uncomfortable  feat$, 
When  radiant  he"  advances,  or  retreats. 
Unhappy  race  !  whom  endlefs  night  invades, 
Clouds  the  dull  air,  and  wraps  them  round  in  fhades. 

Pov.E,  Od.  b.  xi.  15. 

whether  the  dark  kingdom  of  this  benighted 
people  was  the  creation  of  Homer,  or,  which 
to  me  is  much  more  probable,  the  picture  of 
mdre  early  fable,  I  cannot  determine  :  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  this  parTlige  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  Cimmerii  of  Italy  ;  who  lived 

under 
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under  ground.  The  latter,  whether  they 
actually  buried  themfelves  in  fubterranean 
caverns  or  not,  were  probably  fo  called  from 
the"  Cimmerii  defcribed  by  Homer. 

I  ihall  again  have  occafion  to  ipeak  of  the 
Cimmerii  of  Italy ;  and  of  the  light  under 
which  they  have  been  confidered  by  the  lad 
commentators  on  the  antients  ;  particularly 
the  Italians. 

Whoever  has  a  juft  notion  of  the  ftate  of 
geography  among  the  Greeks  in  much  later 
times  than  thofe  of  Homer,  whoever  is  fami- 
liarized with  Gceanus^  in  the  Prometheus  of 
MfchyluS)  with  the  Arimafpi,  and  with  the 
daughter  of  Pborcus-^-ht,  I  fay,  who  is  but 
flightly  acquainted  with  the  antient  Ionic 
bards,  the  contemporaries  of  Homer.,  will 
know  that  they  might  imagine  thofe  places, 
though  they  were  but  a  day's  fail  beyond  the 
promontory  of  Circe,  that  is,  a  day's  fail  to 
which  the  goddefs  lent  favourable  winds,  to 
be  the  limits  of  the  earth.  Later  times  have 
thrown  back  Cimmerian  darknefs  farther  to 
the  north.  Hence  the  inhabitants  of  Jut- 
land, and  the  Danifh  ifiands,  have  at  length 
been  called  the  Cimbru 

The  fables  of  the  antients  have  frequently 
1  wandered 
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wandered  from  place  to  place  ;  and  the  mot- 
ley multitudes  of  fyftem  makers  have  been 
eager  to  wander  in  their  company. 

Great  made  of  the  greater!  of  poet?,  out  of 
ivhofe  ever  youthful  imagination  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyffey  fprang,  blooming,  wouldft  thou 
not,  from  thy  real  not  fabulous  Elyfmm,  look 
down,  and  laugh,  didft  thou,  three  thoufand 
years  after  the  exifterJ.ee  of  thy  Cimmerii, 
who  were  thy  own  offspring,  behold  a  tribe 
of  learned  infects,  indufcrious  bookworms, 
point  out  thy  empire  of  hell  on  the  map  of 
Roman  ?  An  empire  which  thou,  with  all  the 
caution  of  wifdom,  haft  placed  beyond  the 
ken  of  cold  curiohty,  in  the  necromantic 
darknefs  of  legend  ;  whofe  nonexifting  phan- 
toms, embodied  by  thee,  are  pointed  to  as 
realities,  and  as  the  traces  of  geographical 
truth  ! 

During  the  whole  peregrinations  of  Ulyffes 
from  people  to  people,  we  can  follow  him 
without  difficulty.  How  greatly  is  the  poe- 
tical truth  of  the  Odyffey  realized  by  this 
circumftance  !  The  wonderful  phenomena  of 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  which  deterred  the  com- 
panions of  the  hero  from  near  enquiry,  con- 
tribute to  the  poetical  ficuon  of  their  being 

living 
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living  monfters.  The  Lxftrigons,  a  wild 
people  inhabiting  the  northern  fhores  of  Si- 
cily, were  probably  by  the  contemporaries  of 
the  poet  fuppofed  to  be  giants  :  and  was  it  a 
poet's  bufinefs  to  reprefent  them  as  common 
men  ? 

How  fublime  was  the,  fhall  I  call  it  poetical 
fiction,  or,  tradition  of  the  ifland,  which  was 
governed  by  the  prince  and  lord  of  the 
winds,  iEolus  !  Homer  took  good  care,  that 
we  might  have  no  trace  of  any  iuch  ifland, -to 
leave  it  floating  in  the  fea.  Beth  modern  and 
antient  commentators  fuppofe  the  larger!  of 
the  Lipari  iflands,  near  Sicily,  to  be  the  place. 
What  1  have  faid  of  the  Lasftrigons  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  Cyclops.  Homer  might  well, 
three  thoufand  years  ago,  with  apparent  pro- 
bability people  an  ifland  with  giants  in  which, 
only  two  hundred  years  ago  Fazello,  a  valua- 
ble Sicilian  author,  was  perfuaded  of  the  truth 
of  the  fkeletons  of  giants  having  been  found 
near  Trapani,  in  the  year  1342;  and  that 
one  of  them  was  the  giant  Eryx,  flain  by 
Hercules*. 

The  cautious  poet  likewife  left  the  fituation 
-of "the  ifland  of  Ogygia,  the  refidence  of  the 

*  Fazello,  Hiftoria  di  Sicilia,  h  i.  c,  5. 
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goddefs  Calypfo,  fo  undetermined  that  fome 
have  fuppofed  it  to  be  Malta,  others  Gozo 
near  Malta,  others  again  a  little  ifland  below 
the  bay  of  Taranto,  and  others  an  ifland  near 
Albania,  the  antient  Epirus. 

Yet  who  fo  determinate  and  circumftantial 
as  Homer,  when  he  can  by  that  means  pro- 
mote poetical  effect  ?  Whofo  lively,  in  deferr- 
ing and  producing  the  fcenery,  when  he  can 
thus  give  greater  animation  and  reality  to 
his  characters  ?  Who  knows  like  him  to  favour 
poetical  illufion  by  light  clouds,  or  by  dark, 
that  now  conceal,  now  magnify  and  render 
objects  dreadful,  and  now  glimmer  round 
them  ;  while  they  communicate  thofe  tender 
trembling  lights,  which  enchant  the  curiofity 
that  they  excite  ? 

Children  cry  for  the  rainbow  ;  and  the 
ehikliih  in  underftanding  are  diflatisfied  with 
the  poet,  whofe  narrative  is  not  as  circumftan- 
t tally  barren  as  a  Gazette,  or  as  talkative  as 
the  tales  of  old  women. 


Near  what  are  called  the  Elyfian  Fields, 
there  are  great  remains  of  antient  tombs. 
The  Pifchia  Mirabilh^  as  it  is  called,  a 

fubter- 
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fubterranean  vault  which  repofes  on  five  rows 
of  high  arcades,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a 
water  ciftern  of  the  antients.  What  the 
purpofe  of  the  fteps  was,  which  lead  from 
the  outward  arcades  to  the  inner,  I  am  unable 
to  divine  :  but  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  of 
thofe  who  imagine  that  this  Pifcina  was  a 
bath;  for  I  certainly  have  feen  no  bath  to 
which  this  bears  the  lead  refemblance*  Be- 
fide,  you  evidently  perceive  that  the  depth 
of  the  water  was  far  greater  than  the  height 
of  a  man. 

Not  far  from  this,  there  are  fubterranean 
walled  avenues,  which  are  called  he  cento 
camerelle :  the  hundred  little  cells :  and  gli 
career!  di  Nerone  :  the  prifons  of  Nero  :  names 
that  have  been  given  them  by  a  people 
among  whom  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant  is 
ftill  remembered.  What  the  ufe  of  thefe  was 
is  uncertain.  The  mod  probable  opinion 
feems  to  be  that  of  thofe  who  fuppofe  them 
the  lower  part,  or  foundation,  offome  antient 
building  ;  the  upper  parts  of  which  are  de- 
ftroyed  by  time. 

We  again  proceeded,  by  fea,  from  Bauli  to 
PozzuoIL  Before  we  entered  our  carriage,  we 
faw  an  antient  fquare  pedeftal ;  on  which  for- 

Vol.  II.  G  g  merly 
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merly  a  ftatue  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  flood. 
It  was  erected  to  him  by  the  towns  of  Afia, 
that  had  been  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
during  his  reign,  and  were  again  rebuilt.  It 
appears  that  flattery  afcribed  a  merit  to  the 
Emperor  which,  according  to  Tacitus,  was 
much  rather  due  to  the  Senate.  There  are 
fourteen  towns,  in  baffo  relievo,  on  this  pe- 
deftal ;  which,  after  the  antient  manner,  are 
perfonined  by  women,  in  drapery.  The  names 
of  the  towns  are  infcribed  under  the  allego- 
rical figures ;  fome  of  which  are  defaced.  I 
read  the  following :  Philadelphia,  T?nolus^ 
Cyma,  Cibyra,  Myrina,  Ephefus,  ./Ipollonidea, 

  Cafarca:  ( Hierocafarca J. 

According  to  Tacitus,  the  number  of  the 
towns  was  only  twelve :  but  probably  two. 
others  were  added  to  them,  from  adulatory 
motives,  which  might  have  received  fome  lit- 
tle mock;  and  that  there  were  only  twelve, 
which  had  greatly  fufFered.  Ephefus  is  not 
mentioned  by  Tacitus.  This  writer  tells  us 
that  earthquakes,  horrible  in  themfelves,  were 
on  this  Occafion  more  horrible,  by  the  mid- 
night darknefs  that  then  happened  :  for  it 
rendered  all  flight  from  the  gaping  earth  im- 
poffible.     He  relates  that  mountains  were 

fwailpwed 
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fwallowed  up,  that  the  earth- heaved,  and 
that  as  it  opened  it  vomited  flames.  Addifon 
remarks  that  various  learned  men  were  of 
opinion  that  this  was  the  earthquake  which 
happened  at  the  death  of  Chrift. 

Caligula,  whofe  idiot  ideas  of  greatnefs  con- 
tinually led  him  into  fome  unheard  of  folly, 
caufed  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  built  from  Puteoli 
to  Baite,  on  the  oppofite  fhore,  and  paved  it 
like  the  Appian  way.  He  employed  two 
whole  days  in  traverfing  this  fliort  diftance, 
which  only  confifted  of  a  few  thoufand  paces, 
backward  and  forward.  The  firft  day  he  was 
mounted  on  a  caparifoned  horfe,  crowned 
with  an  open  garland,  armed  with  a  hatchet,* 
fword,  and  fmall  fhield,  and  drefle  in  a  gilded 
robe  of  war.  On"  the  fecond,  he  feated  him- 
felf  in  a  chariot,  drawn  by  two  horfes,  which 
was  followed  by  his  Prsetorian  guard.  Sue- 
tonius tells  us  that  he  was  attended  by  his 
friends :  but  neither  fools  nor  tyrants  are  ca- 
pable of  acquiring  friends.  Caligula  was  both  ; 
and  his  friends  were  courtiers.  Some  imagine 
that  he  imitated  Xerxes:  others  that,  it  being 
his  intention  to  make  war  on  the  Germans 
and  Britons,  he  wifhed  to  appal  them  by  the 
fame  of  his  mighty  exploit.  Suetonius,  how- 
1  ev^r, 
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ever,  remembers  to  have  heard  his  grandfa- 
ther relate  that  this  Emperor  wifhed  to  accom- 
plifh  the  prophecy  of  the  mathematician* 
Thrafyllus ;  who,  to  appeafe  the  fufpicious 
Tiberius,  told  him  that  Caligula  could  as 
ealiiy  be  Emperor  as  horfes  could  walk  over 
the  bay  of  Baias  *. 

*  Suet.  Cal.  c.  19. 
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